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THE EVIDENCE FOR COMMU- 
NICATION WITH THE DEAD. 


By ANNA HUDE, Ph.D. Cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 

This work is an elaborate study of the evidence for and against 
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Mrs. Verrall and Mrs. Holland, and the mediumism of Mrs. Potter. 
After prolonged and minute research, Mrs. Hude has come to the 
conclusion that the evidence is in favour of communication with 
the dead. Mrs. Hude approaches her subject, not as a dogmatist, 
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one of the most important contributions to the subject that has 
been made of recent years. 
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war system, and the foolishness of that dictum that if we are to 
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JAPAN’S INHERITANCE: The Country, 


its People and Destiny. By E. BRUCE MITFORD. 
With Maps, Plans, and 70 Illustrations from Photographs. 
Cloth, 10/6 net. 

THE OBSERVER says: “It has quite considerable claims to 
be the most interesting work on Japan. A consistent, brilliant, 
and conscientious account. ... Mr. Mitford’s freshness of 
vision makes every page valuable.” 


LUXEMBOURG. By GEORGE RENWICK, 
F.R.G.S. With a Map and 32 Illustrations. Cloth, 10/6.net. 

THE GLOBE says: “Mr. Renwick has compiled the most 

charming description of the little duchy of Luxembourg that 

can be imagined.” 

jolly book about a real Ruritania,” says the DAILY 

CHRONICLE. 


MONOLOGUES. A Volume of Essays. By 


RICHARD MIDDLETON, author of “* The Ghost Ship,” 
etc. Cloth, 5/- net. 

THE TIMES says: “Their criticism is sound and sane, and 
their abundant humour does not conceal the fact that they 
are the work of an artist who was zealous for the honour of 
his art.” 


ONE GENERATION OF A NOR- 


FOLK HOUSE. By AUGUSTUS JESSOPP, D.D. 
Cloth, 7/6 net. 

TRUTH says: ‘“ Henry Walpole, a Jesuit Father and a member 
of a distinguished Norfolk family, was put to death at York 
in 1595. His story is utilized by Dr. Jessopp to focus into a 
living picture the condition of the Roman Catholic gentry in 
the later years of Queen Elizabeth’s reign, and, incidentally, 
the author gives a most interesting view of the manners, 
education, and social policy of the times.” 
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BOOKS. 
cnuinidiemnin 
LYRIC POETRY.* 

Lyric Poetry, by Mr. Ernest Rhys, is one of a series of 
popular books dealing with English literature, in which, the 
publishers tell us, “literature is to be broken up into its com- 
ponent parts, and these parts studied analytically along the 
line of their literary evolution.” So the nymph Echo was 
treated, by frenzied shepherds, at the instigation of Pan. 
Books of this kind, intended for the general reader, are seldom 
quite satisfactory ; though there have been some brilliant 
exceptions, such as Professor Ker’s Mediaeval English 
Literature in the Home University Library, and the 
volume on French Iiterature in the same series. Mr. 
Rbys’s book is not exceptional. The author has attempted 
to cover too much ground, and has not resisted an inclination 
to deal with merely curious verses, such as spell-rhymes, 
and with work of a purely antiquarian interest. There 
js nothing in Anglo-Saxon, not even Deor’s Lament or 
The Sea-farer, which can be properly called lyrical: the 
earliest examples of English songs in rhyme are Godric’s 
hymns to Our Lady and Saint Anthony, and the song “ Merie 
sungen the muncches binnen Ely.” The ‘wiélodies were 
commonly derived from ecclesiastical music; and in the case 
of the Cuckoo Song the music had been composed originally 
for Latin words. Though rhyme is not essential, these songs 
represent for us the beginnings of the English lyric, and the 
type persists, while the Anglo-Saxon element is not simply 
modified by the action of French and Italian influences, but 
dissolved by them. 

The difference between Anglo-Saxon poetry and English 
poetry in the fourteenth century is the measure of French 
influence. The hymns of Godric and the Cuckoo Song, though 
their melodies are based upon a sound musical canon, are yet 
popular songs. Professor Ker, in the book which we have 
mentioned, shows both the need for and the difficulty of 
making any clear distinction between “popular” and 
“courtly” lyrics, but he leaves the question undecided. We 
use both terms rather loosely, but Professor Ker has pro- 
vided the distinction required, though in an indirect way, for 
he shows how the introduction of this new form into England 
was connected with dances and round games, wakes and 
festivals; and a broad distinction might thus be drawn 
between songs which provided the music for dancing, caroles 
and ballets, and songs which expressed some personal and 
characteristic emotion. The distinction is not simply one of 
material, but one of form: the distinction between what can 
be expressed by a choir of voices and by a single voice. 
Mr. Rhys says of a passage in Beowulf, “The verse is not 
mere recitative, and causes the listener to reflect that when 
the narrator telling his saga is carried out of himself and 
takes to dilating with personal feeling about the scene or 
character in hand he tends to grow lyrical.” This only con- 
fuses the question; all passionate and emotional language is 
musical; and in the prose of Plato, Socrates, as he himself 
remarks ironically, becomes dithyrambic in praise of love. 
There is no personal feeling in a song like “Come unto these 
yellow sands,” but it is perfectly lyrical. On the other hand, 
if we follow the development of the ballad we find it using 
epic material, as in Adam Bell, Clym of the Clough, and 
William of Cloudesley, or a semi-dramatic form, as in The 
Holy Land and The Nut-Brown Maid. Similarly, in the 
development of Greek tragedy, as Aristotle describes it, one 
person, then another, and then a third is detached from what 
was originally a simple chorus; and with the emerging of 
personality the form becomes more complex. The lyrics of 
Greek tragedy, however, a chorus by Sophocles or Euripides, 
though later in date, are more simple and primitive than a 
lyric by Sappho. In the case of the dramatic form the object 
is the presentation of character in action; in the case of the 
lyric it is character in emotion. 


— 


° Iyric Poetry, By Ernest Bhys. London; J. M, Dent and Co, [5s. net.) 





English literature, always singularly rich in the lesser kind 
of choral lyric, did not produce any of the more intricate 
forms until a comparatively late period. Though Chaucer 
quotes Guido Guinizelli’s “ Al cor gentil ripara sempre amore,” 
he does not attempt to apply the theories of the Bolognese 
school, or imitate the method of the Provencal troubadours, 
who composed their own music; and even with the advent of 
Wyatt and Surrey the personality is only expressed in the 
lesser lyric forms, in the sonnet, for instance, which is a weak 
form of the canzone. The thing may become a trumpet in 
our hands; but it was not intended to be a trumpet in the 
first instance; and nothing in English can quite achieve the 
perfect proportion of form with matter, as is apparent in 
Guido Cavalcanti’s 

“Chi é questa che ven, ch’ ogn’ om la mira 
E fa tremar di claritate I’ a’ re.” 

The love-sonnet in England was later and Petrarchan : it bas 
lost the earlier freshness. The ode has severed its connexion 
with courtly love, and its English equivalent is to be found in 
such things as Milton’s Nativity Ode or Crashaw's Mary 
Magdalene, and much second-rate work of the type they set. 
Or it may follow a classical model : Milton translates Horace’s 
“Quis multa gracilis,” and Marvell, adapting the metre and 
adding rhyme, produces the great Cromwellian Ode; finally 
Collins, stripping Marvell's metre of rhyme, returns to the 
Miltonic model, and, filled with the Miltonic spirit, produces 
the Ode to Evening. Gray's Pindaric Odes, on the other hand, 
admirably constructed as far as the development of the ideal 
is concerned, are quite formless: they are saturated with 
Romantic feeling, they follow what we may call the genealogical 
idea of a Pindaric ode; but they are neither Pindaric nor 
Romantic in form, because they lack the “repeat” of the 
strophe. Wordsworth’s magnificent Immortality Ode follows 
the model of Gray, the master to whom he professed an 
absolute opposition. However highly we may rank these 
masterpieces, the fact remains that as specimens of lyrical 
form they are deficient : they are not, strictly speaking, lyrical 
at all, because they are not strophaic. The characteristic 
English model is too weak and slender to contain them; and 
their makers have not been able to fashion an instrument of a 
sufficiently wide register. It is not that they are not musical, 
Gray was a perfect musician; but they have forgotten that, 
with Pindar as well as with the ballad and carole makers, the 
poem governed the steps and figures of a dance. 

Turn back for a moment to some of the early songs which 
we have mentioned, the Cuckoo Song or “ Blow, northerne wind, 
Blow thou me my suetynge,” and remark how consistently 
every English lyrist has followed the tradition since. The 
Elizabethan song-books are filled with such music. To some 
extent it will hold personality, as in “Take, O take those 
lips away,” but usually the theme is the same: “When 
daffodils begin to peer,’ down to Herrick’s “ Ye have been 
fresh and green.” In all these poems there is a perfect pro- 
portion of the means to the end. The greater lyric, after the 
invention of printing, has practically ceased to exist ; unless, as 
in Collins’s Ode to Evening, it follows a Horatian model. For 
the rest, much of what we call lyrical poetry, in four-lined 
stanzas of octosyllabics, rhymed alternately, might more 
properly be called elegiac. We seek now not so much to 
invent English forms of classical metres as to employ a well- 
recognized English stanza, which has “the content” of the 
stanza in the original language: as the Dantesque utterance 
in terza rima on the function of lyrical poetry :— 

“ Ed io a lui: Io mi son un che, quando 
Amor mi spira, noto, ed a quel modo 
Che ditta dentro, va significando,” 
is rendered by Dr. Shadwell into the Marvellian stanza :— 
“T answered: I am one who hark 
To Love’s inspiring, and I mark 
As he within doth teach 
To utter forth my speech.” 
But we speak, in this matter, rather of what has been done 
than of what is yet to do. 





A SCOTTISH PRINTER OF THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY.* 

Most owners of libraries are familiar with the little duodecimo 

classics, far better printed than the Elzevirs, which bear the 


* Robert and Andrew Foulis and the Glasgow Press. By David Murray, LL.D, 
Glasgow : James MacLehose and Sous, (10s, 6d, net.) 
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imprint of the brothers Foulis. In the present volume Dr. 
Murray has provided us with the story of the brothers’ work 
so far as it can be disentangled from old Glasgow records, 
and incidentally with some account of the eighteenth-century 
city in the days when it was passing from the status of a 
little town attached to a University to that of the commercial 
centre of Scotland. The history of a printer’s work is one of 
the most interesting of biographical subjects, for it always 
holds an exact mirror to the culture of the time. The 
contemporary standards of taste and culture, the progress of 
social comfort, the economic conditions—for the book trade is 
a kind of index to general prosperity—all have their place in 
the chronicle. Dr. Murray has performed his task carefully 
and thoroughly, and bas drawn for us in Robert Foulis a 
character worthy of Sir Walter—the Scots business man with 
a pure passion for art and letters glowing behind his snuffy 
exterior. 

The Foulises were fortunate in their period, for Glasgow 
was in the process of her great advance. The population during 
their lifetime increased from twelve thousand to forty-three 
thousand ; her merchants, like Cochrane, Ingram, and Glassford, 
were among the most enterprising and enlightened of their 
day; banks, newspapers, clubs, even a theatre, made their 
appearance. In the University the advent of Francis Hutcheson 
to the chair of moral philosophy inaugurated a series of 
distinguished professors who were abreast of the best learning 
of the age, and were later, in the person of Adam Smith, to 
give the lead to it. Scions of great English families, like 
Shelburne’s son and William Windham, came to study in 
the old College in the High Street, as they did later in the 
Edinburgh of Dugald Stewart. Glasgow’s ventures were in 
the ends of the earth and her ships were on every sea, and the 
views of her citizens were enlarged beyond the average of 
eighteenth-century Scotland. To Foulis it seemed that the 
conditions of Renaissance Venice had been reproduced, and he 
was ambitious to play the part of a second Aldus. Glasgow 
was a pleasant place to live in, too, for industries had not 
blackened the countryside and darkened the air, and the Clyde 
still ran clear and sweet below the College gardens. One 
traveller of the time calls it “the beautifullest little city I have 
seen in Britain”; another, “the most elegantly built city of 
its size in Europe”; and a third, a Dutchman, “the Paradise 
of Scotland.” 

Robert Foulis was born in 1707, a few days before the 
Union, the son of a Glasgow maltman, and was bred to 
the trade of a barber. In the intervals of his calling he 
attended classes at the University, as many Scottish 
tradesmen have done since, and fell under the influence 
of Hutcheson. At the age of thirty-one he took a holi- 
day and, with his brother, visited Oxford and London, 
passing on to Paris, where he was hospitably entertained at 
the Scots College. He purchased a large quantity of foreign 
editions of the classics, and sold them at a profit on his return. 
Bookselling was his first step in letters, and he seems to have 
done well with his auction sales. Three years later he made 
his first essay as a publisher with Cicero’s De Natura Deorum. 
He was made Printer to the University, and set himself 
earnestly to the task of improving the Scots press. There 
was room for improvement, as all who have had to try their 
eyes on Scottish publications of the seventeenth century will 
bear witness. He was the first to employ a professional proof- 
reader, he took great pains to design a beautiful fount of 
type, and he endeavoured to secure the finest paper and 


ink and the latest mechanical devices in press-work. 
The result was a series of books which is still the 
glory of Scottish printing. Lord Morton sent Lord 


Hardwicke a copy of the Cicero in twenty volumes, and 
the Chancellor, in his reply, spoke of the “Glasgow Tully” 
as an honour to the Scottish press, “ where they now print the 
most beautifully of any country in Europe.” The Foulis 
magnum opus was the folio Homer in two volumes, and he is a 
lucky man who to-day possesses a large-paper copy. It was 
the edition which Winckelmann used, and of which Gibbon 
wrote: “ As the eye is the organ of fancy, I read Homer with 
more pleasure in the Glasgow edition. Through that fine 
medium, the poet’s sense appears more beautiful and trans- 
parent.” Foulis had a love of beautiful books for their own 
sake, for he used to print editions of most of his works on 
large paper and even on vellum, and he had them bound in 
“ved turkey gilt” as presents for his friends. Copyright 








a 
questions worried him as they have worried his successors, fop 
the London booksellers, finding that the Scottish editions of 
works like the Spectator were better and cheaper than anything 
that they could produce, took proceedings in the Court of 
Session on the plea that at common law literary copyright wag 
perpetual. Being beaten on appeal in the House of Lords 
they presented a petition to the House of Commons, ang 
Foulis prepared and signed a counter-memorial on behalf of 
the Scottish book trade. It is interesting to remember 
that it was to this copyright dispute that we owe the com. 
missioning of Jobnson’s Lives of the Pocts. Foulis, too, 
anticipated modern Scottish printers in his series of cheap 
reprints—pocket editions of parts of popular English authors 
which were sold at a shilling. He seems also to have dong 
a considerable business in importing French books and selling 
them below London prices. 

He shipwrecked ultimately on his ambition. Not content 
with being the best printer of his day, he aspired to found an 
Academy of the Fine Arts in Glasgow and to make his natiye 
city a second Florence. He purchased abroad a large number 
of Old Masters—some no doubt authentic, but many of them 
copies—and with some countenance from the University he 
opened his salon and engaged professors of the varions 
branches of art. All this, it should be remembered, was done 
fifteen years before the Royal Academy in London wag 
founded. The college professors and various local noblemen 
gave him certain assistance, but most of the burden wag 
borne by the indefatigable old man. He was too far in 
advance of his day, and the citizens of Glasgow did not 
respond to higappeal. He did a certain business in supplying 
copies of famous pictures, and providing manufacturers with 
designs, but the enterprise languished and he got rapidly 
into debt. His real strength, his printing, was neglected, 
and in a wild endeavour to set his affairs straight he took to 
reclaiming peat-mosses—in Scotland the last refuge of the 
financially desperate. Among his anxieties he found some 
relief in entertaining distinguished visitors and showing them 
his gallery—men like John Wesley and Thomas Gray and 
Boswell and Dr. Johnson (he gravely offended the last by 
his “unsettled, speculative mode of conversation, which is 
offensive to a man regularly taught at an English school and 
University”). It is to be feared that the latter days of the 
brothers were both unsettled and speculative. Andrew died 
suddenly in 1775, and Robert, after selling his pictures in 
London at a net profit of fifteen shillings, followed him the 
next year. What sort of collection was it he had formed? 
Probably, like the McLellan collection, which is now one of the 
glories of the Glasgow Gallery, it contained many works of 
real value. Robert is a curious figure to find in eighteenth- 
century Scotland. His reach perpetually exceeded his grasp 
but he achieved much on the scantiest of means. It was as 
if the soul of some Renaissance patron had wandered by 
accident into the body of a Glasgow tradesman, and perhaps 
it is not too fantastic to see in the influence which he 
bequeathed one of the sources of the generous and alert 
sympathy which has always distinguished Glasgow in matters 
of art and learning. 





INDIAN CURRENCY AND FINANCE.* 


Ir was Chancellor Oxenstiern who used to murmur, “ quantulé 
sapientid regitur mundus,” and Mr. Keynes, now a teacher of 
economics at Cambridge, and once himself a member of his 
country’s Civil Service, seems disposed to echo the Chancellor's 
confession that the rulers of the world are empirical folk, dis- 
trustful of theory, however logical, and slavish followers of 
routine. There can be little doubt that the present state of 
the monetary system of India has its origin more in chance 
than in deliberate purpose on the part of the administration, 
but it is comforting to learn from Mr. Keynes that empiricism 
for once is justified by the results, and that India has, however 
accidentally, come into possession of a system of currency 
which Ricardo himself would have admired as one that yields 
the maximum of convenience with least expense to the tax- 
payer. Its history extends over only the last twenty years, 
and is of extraordinary interest, if only as showing that the 
Englishman in his dealings with India has once more instine- 
tively hit upon a practical solution whose real nature he could 


* Indian Currency and Finance, By J. M. Keynes, London; Macmillam 
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jardly have put into words while the change was being 


effected. : 
What bas happened during these momentous twenty years P 
Up to 1893 the Indian mints coined silver freely at public 
demand, and rupees were then (as they still are) universal legal 
tender. In other words, Indian prices were rupee prices, and 
rose rapidly as the price of silver fell in comparison with gold. 
The price of silver was falling fast, and the result was 
great loss to people with fixed incomes, wages, salaries. 
The Government itself lost heavily on the revenue, which was 
assessed on a rupee basis, and found it more and more difficult 
to meet its heavy sterling liabilities in Europe. In 1892 the 
Herschell Committee met and recommended legislation (duly 
undertaken in the following year) which should close the 
Indian mints at Bombay and Calcutta to the free coining of 
silver on private account. A notification was simultaneously 
issued announcing that Government was prepared to supply 
rupees or notes in exchange for gold coins or bullion at the 
rate of fifteen rupees for a sovereign. The selection of this 
particular rate of exchange showed that the object aimed at 
was to make the rupee into a token coin with an artificial 
value similar to that of the English silver coinage, and thus 
to pave the way to the introduction of gold coins into 
the Indian monetary system. But it was not explicitly 
stated that a gold coinage would ultimately be created. In 
1898, when the Fowler Committee was appointed, the rupee 
had slowly reached the exchange value of fifteen rupees to a 
sovereign, and that Committee felt that it might safely 
announce that events were moving towards the introduction 
of gold coins into India. Consequently in 1899 an Act was 
passed making the British sovereign full legal tender as the 
equivalent of fifteen rupees. No attempt was made at this 
time to put sovereigns into the Indian market, but the Act 
effected a useful purpose in making it impossible for the 
rupee to rise above a value of Is. 43d., since it costs about }d. 
to import a sovereign into India from Europe. Rupees were 
no longer coined at private request, but the stock of rupees 
had to be replenished from time to time, and since rupees were 
now token coins having a value largely in excess of that of 
the metal they contained, lurge profits were made—of 40 per 
cent. or more. In 1900 it was wisely resolved to devote these 
profits to the creation of a Gold Standard Reserve, so as to 
enable Government to tender gold for rupees at the rate fixed 
in 1893, and so maintain exchange stability. Between 1899 
and 1903 negotiations were made for the opening of a gold 
mint in Bombay, but collapsed, chiefly owing to the opposition 
of the British Treasury, which pointed out that though there 
seemed to be little need or demand for actual gold coins in 
India, the country had the advantage of a cheap token coinage 
based on gold, which was as effective as a gold coinage and 
much cheaper. 
In 1904, though the Indian Government still publicly 
professed an intention of introducing a gold coinage when 
circumstances permitted the change, the Secretary of State 
notified his willingness to sell Council Bills on India at 1s. 4}d. 
without limit, an intimation which marks a real (if temporary) 
abandonment of the attempt to introduce gold coins into the 
country under the Act of 1899. By 1905 the necessity of 
maintaining a large stock of gold in order to support the 
token coinage became so clear that an important Act was 
passed authorizing the opening of a currency chest of “ear- 
marked” gold at the Bank of England, to form a part of the 
reserve on which Government notes had been issued since 1861, 
while power was taken to invest another part in sterling 
securities. A large part of the reserve, however, still consists 
of token rupees, which are themselves, in effect, silver pro- 
mises to pay gold if required at the fixed rate. (Mr. Keynes 
suggests that a part at least of the reserve should be lent in 
India against Government securities, which would tend to 
make rupee paper popular, or against good bills of exchange.) 
In 1906 the desire to get gold in India for coining had so far 
been abandoned that the part of the notification of 1893, 
which offered to accept gold bullion for rupees or notes, was 
withdrawn. In 1907 it was recognized that a necessary part 
of the scheme for the fixed token value of the rupee was a 
store of rupees available for exchange with sovereigns, and 
a rupee branch of the Gold Standard Reserve (something of 
a misnomer, and that in a matter whose difficulty largely 
resides in ambiguous terminology) was instituted. In the 
following year the Secretary of State began selling sterling 








drafts in Calcutta on London at a minimum rate of 1s. 334d. 
to the rupee. This completed the stabilisation of the rupee 
as a token or fractional substitute for the sovereign, since the 
rupee could not henceforth fall below 1s. 33d. in gold value. 
Thus the rupee, though it remained universal legal tender, 
finally became the monetary counterpart of English silver 
currency. 

It was felt, however, that provision ought to be made for 
larger payments than can conveniently be made in the 
cumbrous Indian silver coins, and an effort was made to 
increase the practical usefulness of notes. Hitherto notes 
had been issued at seven offices corresponding roughly to 
the provinces of Bengal, the United Provinces, the Punjab, 
Madras, Bombay, Sind, and Burma. Notes, except in pay- 
ments of Government dues, were legal tender only in the 
“circles” in which they were issued. In 1910 an Act was 
passed making notes of Rs. 10 and Rs. 50 universal legal 
tender, and giving power to extend its operation to notes of 
higher value. Notes were to be issued freely in exchange for 
sovereigns. The present tendency, therefore, is to encourage 
the flow of English sovereigns to India, no doubt with the 
understanding that if sovereigns thus come into currency it 
may some day be necessary to open a gold mint in India. 

The result of all these changes is that prices in India are 
now fixed in rupee fractions of a sovereign and are gold 
prices, since a rupee can now never be more than a small 
fraction of a penny below or above the fifteenth part of a 
sovereign. One of the questions which the Royal Commission 
will have to settle, if it can, is whether the gold exchange 
standard tbus laboriously established is not already sufficient 
for the monetary needs of India, or whether it should be 
regarded as a stepping-stone to the use of gold as a medium 
of internal exchange. 

Mr. Keynes shares the opinion expressed by Mr. A. M. 
Lindsay to the Committee of 1898, namely, that the best 
currency system is one in which local exchanges are carried 
on by “notes and cheap token coins, which are made to act 
precisely as if they were bits of gold by being made con- 
vertible into gold” when required for the payment of inter- 
national obligations. Mr. Keynes explains in great detail 
that a gold standard, not necessarily accompanied by any 
gold currency whatever, is practically in use in all countries 
which have contracted large foreign loans, and that the Indian 
system has recently been copied by the United States in the 
Philippines, by the French in Indo-China, by our own Colonial 
Office in the Straits Settlements, while a similar system has 
long existed in Dutch Java. It may seem an artificial system 
compared with the free minting of gold, which obviously pro- 
vides a mechanical means of regulating the amount of coin in 
circulation. But Mr. Keynes points out that when once the 
value of the rupee has been fixed in relation to gold, the 
amount of rupees in circulation will be fixed by a precisely 
similar automatic process. If Government coins too many 
rupees, they will not be taken up, and will remain in the 
Treasury. 

We have left ourselves no room to discuss the valuable and 
suggestive chapters in which Mr. Keynes makes his proposals 
as to the proper use of currency notes and the securities 
which establish their validity as media of exchange; as to the 
true function of Council bills as a means of remittance to 
India; as to reserves and cash balances as a method of pre- 
serving stability of exchange; and, finally, as to banking in 
India, and the probable advantages of a State Bank for all 
India. The administration of the Currency and Gold Balance 
Reserves is a matter which has given rise to much discussion 
in India and in this country, and will probably lead to con- 
siderable difference of opinion among experts. No doubt Mr. 
Keynes is right in suggesting that the duties of the Secretary 
of State might now be elucidated and defined by legislation. 
Recent examples sufficiently show that such matters should 
not be unnecessarily left to individual discretion. 

When Mr. Keynes had written the eight chapters of which 
his book is now composed, he was appointed to be a member 
of the Royal Commission on Indian Currency. He was 
happily inspired in resolving to publish his book as it stood. 
It furnishes, incidentally, an excellent justification of the 
choice of the author to serve on the Commission. He is to be 


congratulated on so early an opportunity of submitting his 
theories to the criticism of practised administrators and men 
of business, nor are his colleagues to be less congratulated on 
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having the help of a theorist who keeps an open mind and is 
fully aware that monetary developments must be adapted to 
the habits and even to the prejudices of ordinary men. Mr. 
Keynes will probably have little difficulty in convincing his 
colleagues that, though the Indian administration has hit upon 
a practical form of the Gold-Exchange Standard, yet “in her 
banking arrangements, in the management of her note system, 
and in the relations of her Government to the Money Market,” 
India occupies an anomalous situation, and has much to learn 
from the experience of other countries. Mr. Keynes’s experi- 
ence as a teacher of economics has no doubt helped him to 
state his arguments with admirable consideration for the needs 
of the inexperienced reader, and the result is a book whose 
inevitable difficulties are not increased by careless arrangement 
or a want of lucidity. His careful and disinterested study of 
the monetary facts of twenty years, and his methodical mar- 
shalling of facts and figures, will be useful even to those—and 
they will probably be few—who are not convinced by his 
reasoning. 





THE CENSOR.* 


On the cover of this book its subject is described as “ Censor- 
ship in England: its History from the Fifteenth Century.” 
But the authors have confined their attention to the censorship 
of stage plays, and considerably more than a third of the book 
is really concerned, not with history, but with the question of 
the continuance of the censorship at the present day. It was, 
we think, an unwise choice to ignore the comparatively brief 
history of the censorship of the press in England, for not only 
does the book thus lack completeness, but it also loses something 
in breadth of view. In the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
that censorship was stringently enforced. The first edition of 
Knox’s History of the Reformation in Scotland, printed in 
London, was .suppressed by the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
and under the early Stuarts the Star Chamber proved itself 
a not less vigorous censor. John Milton tried in vain to 
persuade his Puritan friends, in the days of their power, to 
accept the theory of the freedom of the press, and the sentences 
in which with wise and noble courage he expressed his con- 
fidence in the reformatory power of liberty are the best- 
remembered of his prose writings :— 

“ Unless wariness be used, as good almost kill a man as killa 
good book: who kills a man kills a reasonable creature, God’s 
image: but he who destroys a good book kills reason itself, kills 
the image of God, as it were, in the eye. . . . I cannot praise a 
fugitive and cloistered virtue, unexercised and unbreathed, that 
never sallies out and sees her adversary, but slinks out of the race 
where that immortal garland is to be run for, not without dust and 
heat. Assuredly we bring not innocence into the world; we bring 
much impurity rather: that which purifies us is trial, and trial by 
what is contrary. . . . Since, therefore, the knowledge and survey 
of vice is in this world so necessary to the constituting of human 
virtue, and the scanning of error to the confirmation of truth, 
how can we more safely and with less danger scout into the 
regions of sin and falsity than by reading all manner of tractates, 
and hearing all manner of reason? And this is the benefit which 
may be had of books promiscuously read... . Who knows not 
that Truth is strong, next to the Almighty? She needs no 
policies, nor stratagems, nor licensings, to make her victorious ; 
those are the shifts and defences that error uses against her 
power ; give her but room, and do not bind her when she sleeps.” 

Milton’s robust words proved a stumbling-block to his 
weaker brethren—much as some of the noblest words of 
St. Paul have been a bewilderment to generations of good 
men. When his adversaries were restored with King 
Charles II. they seized upon the censorship of the press as 
one of their natural weapons, and the Licensing Act of the 
Cavalier Parliament bound many burdens to men’s shoulders. 
But the policy overreached itself, and in 1625 William IIL’s 
House of Commons declined to renew the Act, not, apparently, 
on any principle of freedom, but simply because it was a 
nuisance. Public opinion, which had not responded to 
Milton’s great-souled plea, resented “the petty grievances, 
the exactions, the jobs, the commercial restriztions, the 
domiciliary visits” which were incidental to the administra- 
tion of the Act. Macaulay has said that this vote of the 
House of Commons has done more for liberty and for 
civilisation than the Great Charter or the Bill of Rights. 
“From the day on which the emancipation of our literature 
was accomplished, the purification of our literature began. 
That purification was effected, not by the intervention of 
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senates or magistrates, but by the opinion of the great 
of educated Englishmen, before whom good and eyij 
set, and who were left free to make their choice,” 
Milton and Macaulay wrote of men, 


were 
Bot 
and their most Pret 
and large-minded followers have always felt themselves free 
to argue that it is none the less the duty of the State to 
protect its youth by securing that an author shall not be 


allowed to make money out of sheer indecency. The 
scribbling of obscene and blasphemous words in public places 
is rightly an offence against a law which does not trouble 
itself about expressions of opinion, and the printing pregs 
in this respect, must be placed on a level with the pencil, : 

The accidents of English history have placed the licensing 
of stage plays in a different category from the licensing of 
books, for all theatres in towns in which a royal palace ig 
situated have to be sanctioned by the Lord Chamberlain, ana 
no new play can be acted anywhere in public without hig 
consent. The best portion of the work before us deals with 
the early history of these restrictions. It is not an edifying 
history, for successive Masters of the Revels proved to be but 
feeble guardians of morality, and it is not diffieult to show 
that the office was too often venal, or to quote amusing 
instances of its stupidity. Perhaps the best of many 
interesting examples given by our authors is Sir Henry 
Herbert’s alteration in D’Avenant’s “ Wits” in 1633. Ha 
objected to the lines, 

“Strike the monuments 


Where noble names lie sleeping. 


because they suggested insurrections and riots, and insisted 
upon changing “ monuments” to “mountains.” By a curiong 
irony of fate, not unparalleled in the history of the censorship, 
D’Avenant was entrusted by Charles II. with the task of 
expunging profaneness and scurrility from the Restoration 
drama. In the reign of George II. the Lord Chamberlain 
received, by the Act of 1737, statutory powers over plays, and 
these were continued by the Act of 1843. The most interesting 
personality associated with the examinersbip of plays under 
the Act of 1737 was George Colman the younger, the author 
of the Heir-at-Law. Colman was responsible for some of 
the most indecent publications of his day, and he had himself 
suffered under the strict rule of his predecessor, but he 
proved to be a rigid and impracticable censor. His incon- 
sistency was raised in the course of his examination before 
the Commission of 1832, and he defended himself by saying: 
“T was a careless, immoral author. I am now an examiner 
of plays. Idid my business as an author at that time, and I 
do my business as an examiner now.” When the devil is sick 
he has every right to be a monk, but Colman became a fanatic. 
In Douglas Jerrold’s “ Black-Eyed Susan ” he objected to the 
sentence, “‘ He plays the fiddle like an angel,” on the ground 
that an angel is a character in Scripture and ought not to be 
profaned on the stage. In one of his own plays he cut out 
a joke about Eve’s having no idea of pin-money, though it 
had always amused his audiences; and he would not admit 
any such expletive as‘‘Ob, Heaven!” or even “ Ye heavens.” 
Mr. Fowell and Mr. Palmer relate that “he once said that if 
the ‘Merchant of Venice’ had been submitted to him as 
examiner, he would certainly have expunged such lines as 
‘It is an attribute of God Himself,’ though he did not know 
that he bad the power to do so now, as it was licensed so long 
ago.” But the beard of the stage-manager could be spied 
under the muffler of the fanatic, for he told a friend that, 
though the play must be printed in accordance with the 
censorial obliterations, it was always easy to give out the 
parts previously, and “it will be difficult to induce the actors 
to preach from my text.” A spendthrift all his life, he tried 
to increase the profits of his office by insisting that inter- 
polated songs required a separate licence at a fee of two 
guineas each. Perhaps his greatest triumph was finding 
immorality in a play by Miss Mitford. 

We do not follow the authors into their discussion of the 
work of more recent examiners or into the general question of 
the censorship. They argue that the protection afforded to 
morality even by a sensible censor must necessarily be very 
slight, and that in the music-halls, where that protection 
does not exist, “the tone is steadily rising, the performances 
have improved both in taste and quality, and the general 
improvement in the last thirty years has been much more 
rapid and marked than has been the case with the legitimate 





stage, which has advanced under the censorial wing. The 
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censorship of the managers themselves, and of the general 
public, has, over this very large field, proved perfectly 
efficient.” Apart from a useful contribution to a current 
controversy, Mr. Fowell and Mr. Palmer have produced an 
informing and amusing book, marred occasionally by the 
tendency to overstate their case. 





THE JESUIT BOGEY.* 

Ir seems to be impossible for anyone to write impartially 
about the Jesuits, and Mr. McCabe, although he insists again 

and again on the purity of his intentions and obviously does 

his best to fulfil them, proves no exception to the rule. 

Indeed, the candour of his history is of the kind which 

exhausts itself in a devoted exposition of the vices, and has 

no strength left for the virtues, of the object of its atten- 

tions. Mr. McCabe's analysis of the causes which led to the 

yuin of the Society is remarkably full and on the whole 

accurate. He takes the reader step by step through 

the various political intrigues which led to the successive 

expulsion of the Society from each of the great Catholic 

countries of Europe. He catalogues their innumerable com- 

mercial enterprises, culminating in the bankruptcy of the 

Superior at Antilles, Father Lavalette, and the repudiation 

by the Society of his half a million of debt—a proceeding 

the cynicism of which really put an end to the Jesuit 

power in France. He unearths all the failings of the 

foreign missions, the scandals of the Chinese and Malabar 

rites, the bloodshed with which the Society did not scruple 

to defend their “reductions” in Paraguay. He traces with 

gusto the career of that magnificent swashbuckler, Father 

Parsons, prime mover of the Society's political intrigue 

for close on thirty years. He tells the scarcely credible 

story of Father Nicolai, who actually secured the chair of 

Lutheran philosophy at Stockholm in 1576, and rose to be 

master of acollege at the University. In all this, however, 

his statement seems to be accurate enough. He is 

careful not to charge the Society with crimes which the 

repeated attacks of their enemies have not succeeded in 

bringing home to them, such as the alleged poisoning of 

Clement XIV., the author of their suppression in the Papal 

States. One must not blame him if, where evidence is 

ambiguous, he generally takes sides against the Society. 

Thus he inclines to adopt Mr. John Polleck’s view of the 

murder of Sir Edmund Berry Godfrey, the magistrate before 

whom Tonge and Oates first laid information of the famous 

“Popish Plot.” True, Mr. Pollock’s theory, however ably 

supported, remains little more than a hypothesis, and a 

hypothesis, moreover, which has been much questioned ; but 
this is one of the insoluble mysteries of our history, and we 
can hardly quarrel with Mr. McCabe’s position on so 
ambiguous a point of detail. It is rather in its broad 
outlines that his book falls short of true candour. To him 
the history of the Jesuits is the history of those few 
outstanding and sinister figures whose errors have con- 
tributed to the dressing-up of the Jesuit bogey. He is so 
fascinated by them that he has no eyes for the great mass of 
honest, enduring, and courageous workers whose austere toil 
built up the gigantic structure of Jesuit power during the 
first two hundred years of the Society’s existence. He 
recognizes the heroism of that patient ministry, but he is 
content to notice it with a mere glance and pass on to the 
more engrossing business of his general indictment. One may 
take two examples. He never does justice to the Jesuit work 
in education. Whatever the objects of the Society’s directors, 
and whatever the limitations of the ratio studiorum, the 
system of free schools and free books which they inaugurated 
marked a real advance in European culture. Even so profounda 
student as Bacon, in a well-known passage which Mr. McCabe 
does not quote, admitted that nothing better had been put in 
practice. Ina later age the excellence of the Jesuit teachers 
was the main reason of the patronage which the Protestant 
Frederick the Great continued to extend to the Society after 
their suppression, and they are said to have remained the 
best schoolmasters in France until the Associations Bill of 
Waldeck-Rousseau in 1901. There is a similar lacuna in Mr. 
McCabe's treatment of the Jesuit achievement in theology. 
He gloats over the excesses of probabilism and casuistry, but 
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makes no mention of the great service which the early Jesuit 
preachers rendered to the cause of true religion by freeing the 
pulpits of the Church from the bondage of scholasticism. 
And his treatment of the missions suffers from the same 
partiality. The commercialism of Paraguay and the luxury 
and ambition of the later developments in Obina are un- 
deniable, but the policy of approaching the highly civilized 
nations of the Far East through the medium of their own 
culture had its origin in a true humanism. Mr. MoCabe 
passes over the remarkable labours of Robert de Nobili in 
India as “an amusing instance of the readiness to adopt 
questionable, and even downright dishonest, tactics in the 
service of religion.” He does not acknowledge the heroism 
and devotion of Nobili’s campaign, which received the express 
approval of two Popes. 

But, after all, whatever defence can be made of the Jesuits, 
their great and irrefutable condemnation is this—that every 
enterprise which they attempted has ended in failure. Yet 
the Society started with the fairest auspices, and with a 
design most aptly framed to meet a most urgent need. One 
cannot marvel enough at the intuition which prompted 
Ignatius to found his army and take the offensive against 
the ever-growing menace of Protestantism. It would be 
difficult to imagine any organization better adapted to its 
purpose than the army as he conceived it, impossible to 
imagine anyone so fitted to be its founder as the strange, 
austere, visionary soldier who could weep himself half blind 
reading the holy office, and yet on occasion relieve his weary 
novices from the almost intolerable strain of the sacred exer- 
cises by a judicious exhibition of the old Basque dances of 
his youth. If the Society could have found for his successor 
a second Ignatius, part seer, part soldier, part diplomat, 
and wholly devotee, it might have taken deep and lasting 
root. But such men are scarce, and Ignatius, with all 
his wonderful powers, had not the intellect which could fix 
for all time the moral and organic constitution of his army. 
The “Spiritual Exercises,” wonderful as they are in devotional 
intensity, are wanting in creative force, and the generals who 
succeeded the founder, lacking his spiritual power, were 
weighed down by the strange worldliness which played so 
large a part in his armoury. The military organization, the 
passion of obedience, the austerity of life, the resolution to 
enter into and share the lives of men, which had come so 
aptly to supplement the abstraction and luxury and lack of 
discipline of the old monastic orders, remained and kept the 
Society alive and powerful. But with the accession of Lainez 
there came a marked sinking of the spiritual fire, and the 
very tradition which Ignatius had inaugurated accelerated 
the decline. Men were ready enough, as Milton said, to rid 
themselves of the “entangled traffic of religion” with its 
“piddling accounts,” and to hand over conscience as a 
“ dividual moveable” to an approved expert in morality, but 
the rigidity of obedience and the stifling of individual judg- 
ment meant spiritual death, and it was not long before the 
Society became an elaborate and highly specialized organiza- 
tion devoted to the application of a system of mechanical 
principles. And what an incredible body of doctrine it 
became! In spite of the sinister part which the Society 
played in the story of nineteenth-century reaction, we 
can afford to look coolly now on Mariana’s theories of 
assassination, and to laugh at the developments to 
which probabilism (in itself a perfectly reasonable principle) 
attained in the hands of the extremists. There is even some- 
thing rather pathetic in the thought of the poor, slow-brained, 
black-skirted privates of the rank and file stumbling through 
the dusty mazes of casuistry or blinking over the nauseous 
and pedantic horrors of the De Matrimonio—or whatever 
may be the correct title of the manual for family confessors. 
Nothing but a complete absence of spiritual life, a complete 
devotion to the mechanism of logic, could have produced such 
surprising developments. And the same blight is over all 
the Society’s activities. It marks the coldly florid formalism 
of their architecture; it marks even the most useful of their 
secular achievements, for all their chief successes have been in 
the region of the purely logical sciences of astronomy and 
applied mathematics and the production of such works as 
those devoted to the pseudo-science or art of verifying 
dates. Since the days of Ignatius, Fabre, Xavier, and 
Bellarmine there has hardly been one Jesuit of first-class 
mind, and the fire which burnt longest and most purely in 
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the missions succumbed eventually to the same influences 
which had filled with ashes the sacred hearths at home. 
Indeed, if one is capable of sorrow at the height of human 
ambition and the depths of human failure, it is difficult to 
read such a book as Mr. McCabe’s without feelings of almost 
tragic sympathy. 





MONSIEUR VINCENT.* 

Tue interest and fascination of the seventeenth century in 
France, compared with the eighteenth, are probably to be 
found in the spiritual heights to which the former was capable 
of rising. Both had depths of wickedness, national and 
personal; but in the seventeenth century alone the heights 
were as high as the depths were deep. We do not mean to 
say that France had no good men in the eighteenth century. 
This would be quite untrue: but she had no spiritual princes 
such as St. Francois de Sales, Saint-Cyran, Bossuet, Fénelon, 
or the homely saint whose ugly, kindly, keen, and strong 
countenance regards us from the frontispiece of this book. 

Miss Sanders has not only written a clear and thoughtful 
biography of that hero of religious charity, St. Vincent de 
Paul, based on the most trustworthy French foundations, but 
she has succeeded in painting an effective picture of the 
strange world, with its contrasts of darkness and light, in 
which he lived and laboured for eighty-four years, years 
stretching from the Wars of the League to the rising glory 
of Louis XIV. A peasant’s son of the South, Vincent de Paul 
kept his father’s sheep in childhood; but he must have shown 
aptitude for something beyond farm work, since his family 
decided that he should become a priest. Not that this meant 
any special saintliness; in 1600, when he was ordained, the 
country priests throughout France were of a very low 
type, ignorant, drunken, and immoral, as the memoirs and 
chronicles show. Vincent was never of these; but his own 
early experience taught him much of the necessity of reform 
and set him thinking out its possibilities. ‘Then, as he was 
planning for himself, it seems, some ecclesiastical preferment, 
and, not without an eye to this world’s goods, was travelling 
by sea from Marseilles to Narbonne, the ship was seized 
by Barbary corsairs, and those of the crew who escaped 
death— Vincent among them—were sold into slavery at Tunis. 
He was fortunate, after some months of suffering, in falling 
into the hands of a renegade Christian, who was so 
moved by his captive’s courage and piety that in the end 
he escaped with him to France and was readmitted into the 
Church. This escape was followed, in Vincent de Paul’s 
experience, by a somewhat mysterious period during which 
he gave lessons in alchemy and other Eastern arts to his 
patrons among the higher clergy, and was employed on secret 
missions by Pope PaulIV. Such work as this was ill fitted 
both to his talents and his character, and very contrary to the 
leading instincts of a born servant of the poor. 

Perhaps the divorce between religion and morality, so 
characteristic of that day, was seldom more oddly shown 
than in Vincent de Paul’s position soon after he took up 
his abode in Paris and began to work in the Hospital of 
Charity. From a letter of his own we know that his desire 
was to return some day to the South, there to do good in 
obscurity ; but it so happened that he came under the notice 
of Queen Margot, then leading her consistently good-natured 
and immoral life in her palace south of the Seine, and she 
appointed him her almoner. A better appointment she could 
not have made; but this meeting of saint and sinner is 
effectively dwelt upon by Miss Sanders. “Thus at the opening 
of the real life of Vincent de Paul stands Marguerite de 
Valois.” 

It seems to have been the influence of Péire de Bérulle 
which removed Vincent from his hospital work to the cure of 
Clichy, a short experience valuable for him, as it taught him 
what he did not yet know, the duties and the possibilities of a 
parish priest. His biographer points out in her reflective, 
far-seeing manner, in what unexpected ways and by what 
incoherent, illogical stages he was led on gradually to the 
work which has made his name illustrious in the records of 
charity and saintship. “The life of M. Vincent,” she says, 
“cannot be adapted to any human design.” This, of course, 
only adds to the interest and fascination of such a life. One 
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wonders if that wise man, Pére de Bérulle, had any vision of 
the future when he transferred Vincent de Paul, the humble 
parish priest of Clichy, to the post of tutor in the householg 
of Philippe de Gondi, General of the Galleys, brother of the 
Archbishop of Paris and father of the Cardinal de Retz. For 
the training of this last, we may note, Monsieur Vincent wag 
hardly responsible, Jean Francois Paul de Gondi being still a 
young boy when the tutor passed on to more congenial work 
as head of a congregation of Mission Priests at the Collége deg 
Bons Enfants, afterwards at St. Lazare, a congregation which, 
organized under his influence by the generosity of M. and 
Mme. de Gondi, was the actual beginning of one of the two 
chief foundations of his life—those of the Mission Priests ang 
the Sisters of Charity. 

Thus, at the age of forty-eight, with some experience 
of the great world, Monsieur Vincent was established in 
Paris, and there, in Court and city alike, he soon became 
a leading figure under that familiar name. The genius, 
the practical power and clear brain, the honesty and single. 
mindedness of the peasant priest gained recognition from 
Cardinal de Richelieu, who had himself, in his younger days 
as Bishop of Lucon, done something towards the much- 
needed reformation of the country clergy in his diocese. Not 
that Richelieu, in the years of his supreme rule, bestowed any 
special favours on the congregation of St. Lazare and its 
founder; but at least he placed no hindrance in their way, 
and his powerful niece, Mme. d’Aiguillon, was one of Monsieur 
Vincent’s strongest supporters and a leader among the 
“ Ladies of Charity” who worked under his direction, if not 
always to his satisfaction, among the hospitals and the poor 
of Paris. It was not till after the death of Richelieu, and 
after Louis XIII. on his own death-bed had insisted on being 
attended by no courtier priest, but by the rough, plain-spoken 
Superior of St. Lazare, that Monsieur Vincent became a 
real power in ecclesiastical politics; too much mingled with 
polities of another kind, but yet a wonderful field of action in 
themselves for his earnest spirit. As a member of the Queen 
Regent’s “ Council of Conscience” he was called not only to 
reform the unwritten laws of Church preferment in France, 
but actually to decide on the merits of those who were 
nominated to abbeys or bishoprics. It was a thorny task 
indeed, beset with snares in the way of bribery, hypocrisy, 
corruption, privilege, and vested interests. In the nature of 
things it was impossible that the French Church and all its 
abuses should be successfully reformed by one man, however 
bold and saintly, who was opposed at every step by an 
unscrupulous world in the person of Mazarin; yet Vincent de 
Paul did wonders, and the pages which Miss Sanders gives to 
his relations with the Queen Regent and the Court are among 
the most historically interesting in her book. 

But this work was only temporary. If Monsieur Vincent 
saved a few dioceses from unworthy Bishops, a few abbeys 
from rulers, men or women, of scandalous character or unsuit- 
able age, later Church history proves that his zeal found few 
followers. He lacked, too, the wisdom of the serpent in dealing 
with such a society. His true work, that which has immor- 
talized his name, lay in training those devoted spirits who 
gave themselves to serve among the ignorant, sinful, poor, and 
hungry crowds in Paris and the provinces. Monsieur Vincent's 
love and pity for these were the strongest feelings in his 
nature, and made him a practical example of the religion he 
defended so sternly ;—his attitude towards any teaching that 
savoured of heresy, notably that of Port Royal, shows the 
humble saint as a somewhat fierce theologian. 

The misery of the people in France under Mazarin’s unjust 
government, and especially during the Fronde, when the 
Parlement and the nobles, if they had some right on their 
side, thought little enough of the sufferings caused by civil 
war in Paris and the country, was beyond all description. 
Anyone who wishes to realize it should read M. Feillet’s 
book, La Mistre au Temps de la Fronde et Saint Vincent de 
Paul, which paints those years in the darkest colours, and 
shows by contrast the work of their apostle. Monsieur 
Vincent, of course, was not the only man of his time to pity 
the poor and the miserable, but he was almost the only man— 
the chief exception was Renaudot, of whom Miss Sanders 
gives an interesting account, but his active work ceased with 
the death of Richelieu, his protector—whose peculiar genius 
taught him to organize and administer that charity, the 
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had vivified in the hearts of his fellow-countrymen. And 


though the mere material relief brought about by his means 
was ‘enormous, he was never satisfied with that alone. For 
him spiritual and corporal works of mercy must go hand in 
hand. His enemies were not only hunger and disease, but 
ignorance and vice; his object was to raise as well as to comfort 
hamanity, and here he showed himself a pioneer among great 
philanthropists. His own tender humanity worked through 
his institutions—the Mission Priests, who went out from 
St. Lazare into distant provinces, and even into foreign 
countries, teaching and helping the souls and bodies of the 
distressed, and the Sisters of Charity, doing their hard and 
difficult work in street and hospital under their heroic Superior, 
Mile. Le Gras (the St. Clare of St. Vincent de Paul) with the 
one aim set before them by their Founder, “the comfort and 
salvation of their neighbour ”—and there was nothing bureau- 
cratic or official, though everything that was practical and 
wise, in the rule and conduct of either society. Both exist 
to this day; and it may be said of the Sisters of Charity, 
without danger of exaggeration, that Europe would be the 
worse off without “those homely, nameless Servants of the 


” 


Poor. 
As to Monsieur Vincent himself, his biographer’s words 

need no proving—that “his labours were a fragmentary 

expression of something much greater than themselves.” 





THE SIXTEENTH-CENTURY PEASANT.* 

Mr. TAWNEY has written a learned, thoughtful, and suggestive 
book, which is at once a real addition to our knowledge of 
economic history and a basis for the discussion of many 
questions of far-reaching import. Some impassioned sentences 
of Latimer and More have too frequently been regarded as 
the final and complete verdict upon agricultural England 
under the Tudors. Mr. Tawney’s sympathies are those of 
Latimer and More, but he does not forget thut he is an 
historian, writing after the lapse of between three and four 
centuries. 

“To see our subject in its proper perspective,” he says in a 
concluding chapter, “‘ we must emphasize the continuity of economic 
life between 1485 and 1642 as much as in the preceding pages we 
have emphasized the novelty of some of its experiments. We must 
turn from Fitzherbert and Hales to Arthur Young. We must set 
latimer’s lamentations over the decay of the yeomanry side by side 
with the figures of Gregory King and the boasts of Chamberlayne 
and Defoe. We must compare our sporadic enclosures with the 
two thousand six hundred Enclosure Acts which were passed 
between 1702 and 1810. The outward appearance of many English 
villages at the Revolution would be quite unrecognizable to-day, 
but it can have been but little altered from what it had been at 
the time of the Peasants’ Revolt.” 

But while he keeps this continuity in view, the object of his 
book is to show that 

“both in immediate consequences and in ultimate effects, the 
heavy blows dealt in that age at the traditional organization of 
agriculture were an episode of the first importance in economic 
and social development. . . . If contemporaries, to whom the very 
foundation of a healthy economic life seemed to be shattered, 
underestimated the capacity of society for readjustment, they were 
not mistaken in their supposition that the readjustment required 
would be so vast and painful as to involve the depression of im- 
portant orders of men, and the recognition of new responsibilities 
by the State in the agony of transition.” 

The last sentence expresses admirably the value of Latimer’s 
words; Mr. Tawney ia concerned with the readjustment. It 
was no mere change in methods of agriculture, for the effect 
of an improved use of the soil was closely connected with the 
conditions of land tenure. The insecurity of their position 
prevented the peasantry from adapting themselves to the new 
conditions; and even where such adaptation was possible, the 
sufferings with which the new conditions were associated 
srevented an ignorant and irresponsible population from 
responding to economic requirements. 

For his view that it was insecure tenure which made the 
decline of the smaller landed classes in the sixteenth century 
more than an inevitable step in economic progress, Mr. Tawney 

relies largely upon the comparative prosperity of even the 
poor freeholder, who was not liable to the fines and evictions 
which were the fate of his copyhold neighbours, and who, 
though he lived among floods, pestilences, and famines, “ set a 
limit to the power of wealth and made rural society at once 
more alert and more stubborn, a field where great ideas could 
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grow and great canses find adherents.” His day, as Mr. 
Tawney remarks, was to come. But nothing in the sixteenth 
century is more favourable in a comparison of English with 
Continental life than the existence of the small owners of 
property, and “no loss has been sustained by the modern 
world greater than their disappearance.” 

In sharpest contrast to the freeholder of Tudor times was 
the small and diminishing class of villeins. Dr. Savine has 
calculated that there were still some five hundred villein 
families at the accession of Henry VII., and about half that 
number in the reign of Elizabeth. As late as 1561 there is 
an instance of the legal surrender of an escaped villein; it is 
interesting to note that in Scotland, where the condition of 
the peasantry was in many ways happier than in England, 
the latest known example of this kind of suit occurred in 
1364. But though villeinage was dying out, the fact that it 
had existed was still of great importance in rural life. Copy- 
hold tenure had grown out of villein tenure, and it retained 
in many ways the marks of its origin. Centuries of privilege 
and of responsibility had created the free spirit of the free- 
holder, but the copyholder had no such past. Mr. Tawney, 
in an imaginative address to Tudor peasants, tells them :— 

“It is better to run no risk of offending your superiors, for the 
law is a chancy thing, and your title is none too clear ... the 
bailiff has invented a pedigree as long as your arm to prove that 
your great-grandfather was a villein and had no business to have 
bought his freedom, for the preposterous reason that the money 
with which he bought it was the lord’s allalong. The toadying 
beast is even trying to curry favour by saying that your copyhold 
is for life only and your fine is uncertain. ‘True there are plenty 
of ancient inhabitants who will swear in the manor court that 
your family has lived in the village before the present lord was 
ever heard of. But ic is easy to bully and cajole them into silence.” 

Villein customs had always varied from manor to manor, 
and copyhold customs followed the old variations, so that 
it was easy to call a fine uncertain or to question the duration 
of a copyhold. Such conditions, prevailing in an age of 
enclosures, afforded the greedy landlord many a pretext for 
enclosing without regard to the interests, or even the rights, 
of his poorer neighbours, and so strongly was this felt by 
the Church that in an Edwardian volume of private devotions, 
published by authority, there is a prayer for landlords “ that 
they, remembering themselves to be Thy tenants, may not rack 
and stretch out the rents of their houses and lands, nor yet 
take unreasonable fines and incomes, after the manner of 
covetous worldlings, ...and not join house to house and 
field to field to the impoverishment of others.” “ Enclosure,” 
as Mr. Tawney points out, was a word employed for more than 
one signification. It meant both the adding of field to field 
for the conversion of cornfields into sheep pastures and the 
reduction to an ordered system of the ancient open fields, 
The first meaning was, unfortunately, the most common; 
“this is what the word would have suggested to nine men out 
of ten in our period.” Mr. Tawney lays unusual stress on 
the dissolution from within which “the open field system of 
agriculture with its intermingled strips, and its collective, ag 
opposed to individual, rules of cultivation, was undergoing, 
even before the larger innovations of the great capitalists gave 
it a shock from without.” In this change the peasants had 
taken, and some of them continued to take, a share, hedging 
and ditching their holdings, and encroaching on waste land, 
and where the peasants’ enclosures were most frequent, the 
landlords’ less defensible enclosures seem to have been most 
rare. 

It is true that the whole area of enclosures bore a very small 
proportion to the area of the country, but Mr. Tawney is 
justified in arguing that this matters little. The real question 
is the proportion which it bore to the whole cultivated area; 
and if the number of evicted peasants was small in modern 
eyes, it was relatively large, and the consequent suffering 
is not easily measured. Yet the popular risings against 
enclosures were not marked by the ferocity of the fourteenth- 
century peasants’ revolt. Ket and his supporters contented 
themselves with seizing sheep, and maintained great good 
humor. 

“Mr. Pratt, your sheep are very fat, 
And we thank yow for that; 
We have left you the skins to pay your wife's pins, 
And you must thank us for that.” 
One body of rebels pinned these verses on the carcases of 
ed by those who 


some sheep, but the sense of humour posses ; 
Rebellion was no 
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real road of escape for the peasants; their best chance of 
redress lay in reliance upon the protection of the Crown, and 
this is the justification of the Prerogative Courts, which were 
so marked a feature of Tudor governance. “They were the 
only authority which could prevent a landlord from asserting 
his claims to a common or to a copyhold by means which the 
poorer classes found it impossible to resist.” Sheriffs were 
often corrupt and juries partial, but the Privy Council might 
consider the poor. It is unfortunately impossible to attempt 
a serious defence of the Star Chamber, at all events in the 
seventeenth century, on these lines, for “the defence which 
the Council and its Courts had offered to the peasantry against 
economic evils, though real, was too slight to do more than 
slightly mitigate the verdict which history has passed upon 
their employment in the hands of Charles I.” Yet, with the 
Star Chamber, the Council of Wales, and the Council of the 
North there passed away “the last administrative organs 
which could bridle the great landed proprietors.” 

There are points in this closely reasoned book on which 
we differ from Mr. Tawney; some of them, perhaps, belong 
to the differences which, he says, “lie too deep to be settled 
by argument, whether they appear in the sixteenth century 
or in our own day.” But we confidently commend his learned 
and forcible exposition of a great historical problem to the 
attention of our readers. 





THE SPIRIT OF ASSOCIATION.* 


THE title of this book might lead one to expect a book of 
abstract theory, but Miss Robinson, while keeping before us 
the spirit that has led British workers to combine from the 
days of Alfred till to-day, presents a narrative of facts 
rather than a theoretical treatise. She gives a general history 
of gilds, social and religious or of trades and crafts, of friendly 
and co-operative societies, and of trade unionism. She pre- 
tends to no original research, but has read widely and sifted 
successfully a great amount of writing on the subject. In 
doing so, while battling against ill-health, she has earned 
the gratitude of many who will find great value in her 
comprehensive survey. For the history, we must be content 
with advising those who have not read more specialized studies 
to seek it here. They will find it set out in a lucid and 
interesting manner. In one direction the emphasis seems to 
us wrongly placed. Miss Robinson weighs the harm done to 
the gilds by Henry VIII. and those who ruled in the name of 
Edward VI. The dissolution of religious corporations entailed 
the extinction of many bodies formed for various purposes, 
and incidentally including religious functions. Most of them 
were industrial, and were then struggling to keep protected 
monopolies, and to restrict competition from without and also 
from within by limiting apprenticeship. In those days of rising 
individualism, such efforts inevitably meant the rapid ruin of 
the gilds, and the emphasis laid upon this cause cannot be 
too strong. The lesson is the same through the ages. The 
spirit of association is a noble one, but, like all others, can be 
corrupted by power. It may be worse that trade unionists 
should tyrannize over non-unionists to-day with the approval 
of legislation, but the fact remains that even when the law 
was against it the same tyranny existed. In 1538 the pickets 
of Wisbech shoemakers warned their masters that if free 
labourers were introduced “ we woll have an harme or a legge 
of hym, except they woll take an othe as we have doon.” Only 
in its frankness does this differ from modern intimidation. In 
some respects there are changes which are not for the better. 
All associative effort entails some fine qualities of sacrifice or 
forethought, but there is more immediate materialism to-day. 
The old gilds showed ideals and responsibility in their work 
for religion and education by endowments and otherwise. 
Barring the admirable but very limited educational work of 
some co-operators, there is little of this now among industrial 
associations; even technical education in their own trades 
must be given at other people’s expense, and good workman- 
ship has not the same value as a test of membership that it 
had in the early days of existing unions; a subscription to be 
taken, a vote to be controlled, are rated more highly. Again, 
the old gilds, probably as the best-organized bodies in the 
towns, often undertook the military defence. 

Though Miss Robinson follows the fashion in saying that 
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the days of laisser faire are past, we rejoice to see that she 
supports no illusory doctrines of reliance on the State and 
legislation for ready-made benefits. She admires the Christian 
Socialists of the last century, as all must in spite of their 
economic mistakes. It is a pity that those men, who “werg 
never weary .. . of pointing out that independence and self. 
help would do more to change the face of society than State 
aid,” should have any part of their name in common with the 
State Socialists whose doctrines are opposite. Miss Robinson 
knows that competition is the life-blood of industry and 
progress: she points out that though the followers of Owen 
professed to abhor competition, it was just their own com. 
petition which largely drove the ill-conducted mills to reform, 
While describing the hardships due to the industrial revolution, 
when status gave way to contract, she gives weight, but scarcely 
enough, to the counter-advantages which have proved of such 
inestimable benefit to wage-earners. When she reviews or 
foreshadows the effects of the Insurance Act, Minimum W 
Act, and other interferences with the freedom of contract, she 
shows how little faith she has in the fulfilment of the State’s 
good intentions. 

“ Voluntary association may build more slowly than legislative 
action, but it tends to act more surely. It is in its essence morg 
truly democratic ; its well-spring is conviction. It is infinitely 
more elastic than are the crystallized results of statutory regula- 
tion. . . . Legislation in a progressive community is continually 
outgrown: it lags behind, while voluntary association constantly 
leads the van... . When the Legislature adopts the rile of 
pioneer, unsupported by the real desire of the nation as a pro- 
pelling force, the task it attempts too often proves beyond its 
powers.” 

Just as thrift, if compulsory, loses its virtue, so the whole 
spirit of association, if it is not voluntary, has lost its savour. 
By its means, we read, 

“Character has been trained and raised, a religious spirit has 
been manifested, discipline has been enforced, and also the various 
forms of association in England have served as schools of citizen- 
ship.” 

Miss Robinson’s praise of trade unionism is qualified by the 
comment that it tends to stereotype mediocrity. It 

“Ts the gospel for the average workman, but its action may, 
and sometimes does, tend to check the artisan who is above the 
average in skill, strength, or ability, from gaining the full fruits 
of his labour.” 

The Trade Disputes Act (1906) is strongly condemned: its 
effect has been, she believes, 

“To promote irresponsibility, the violation of agreements and 
contracts, tyranny and violence to non-unionists, and anxiety, 
distress, and suffering among the poorer classes. I believe 
also that one of its most serious results has been the injury which 
it has inflicted on the prestige and the value of the work of 
organized labour.” 

Miss Robinson’s general view may be gathered from this last 
quotation :— 

* Heroic remedies, such as the State ownership of all the means 
of production and distribution, are being widely advocated, but 
even were such a remodelling of society practicable, it is hard to 
conceive any system of industrial life under which discontent 
would be greater than under the régime dear to the heart of tho 
Socialist. . . . There is, I believe, a growing conviction amongst 
thoughtful men and women that nothing but a national turning 
to righteousness, bringing a higher conception of justice and a 
fuller obedience to the claims of duty, will finally allay the trouble, 
and that all the moral, educational, and religious forces which 
tend in that direction serve to help travel-stained humanity to 
make its halting way along the road of progress.” 





MR. SCULLY’S FURTHER REMINISCENCES.* 
Mr. Scuutty’s second volume of reminiscences is no less 
delightful than its predecessor, and it is pleasant to know 
that there is still more to come. For Mr. Scully, both in 
temperament and in the nature of his experience, stands 
almost alone among Sotth African writers. He can interpret 
the soul of waste places with an imaginative insight which no 
one, not even Olive Schreiner, has surpassed. His style 
follows the old sound traditions, and he has the quiet humour 
of an assured culture. He is free, too, from the ordinary 
Colonial prejudices. His sympathetic interest in native life 
is untinged by the exasperation which besets most South 
Africans at its economic irrelevance. He loves old ways, and 
is as exempt as Mr. Merriman from any undue admiration 
for what is called “progress.” His recollections in this volume 


* Further Reminiscences of a South African Pioneers By William Charles 
Scully. London: T, Fisher Unwin, (10s. 6d. net.) 
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cover twenty-three years—from 1876 to the outbreak of the 
Boer War. Most of that time he spent in remote magistracies 
jn Cape Colony, far away from stirring theatres like 
Kimberley and the Rand. Hence he can tell us the story 
of a vanished South Africa—the slow country life among the 
vast sun-steeped hills, where few were rich and agriculture 
dominated everything, and Dutch and British felt no excessive 
race-consciousness. Nowadays this is all gone. Politics have 
played havoe with the little dorps; the young men are moving 
north, and a new set of values and interests has been created. 
Mr. Scully’s story of a vanished age has something of the 
sharm of those old travel-books in which Harris or Lichtenstein 
tells of the veld before the modern world had invaded its 
seclusion. 

We leave to the reader the task of sampling Mr. Scully’s 
wares, With the promise that he will find good entertainment. 
The record of his official life at Tarkastad, Graaf-Reinet, 
Stockenstrom, and Aberdeen, his experiences in Namaqua- 
land, and his strenuous years of administration in native 
territory is filled with excellent stories and vivid impressions. 
Except in the last chapter the bigger problems of South 
African policy do not appear, but we learn of the day-to-day 
troubles of the honest civil servant, and we hear much of sport 
and natural history. Part of Mr. Scully’s charm is that he is 
never didactic. He writes not to prove a thesis but to record 
afact, and the result is a book which conveys more of the 
atmosphere of the authentic South Africa than any similar 
work we know of. 








GIFT-BOOKS, 





FAIRY AND OTHER STORIES.* 

Tue flood of Christmas publications is again upon us. The 
jaded “ grown-up ” is once more roused to envy of the young 
people of to-day, for whom artistic and mechanical skill are 
so lavishly exerted in a manner that was not dreamed of a few 
decadee ago. Our readers must remember that the “spate ” 
is so overwhelming that we can only bring to their notice a 
numer of books chosen for their quality from the inexhaust- 
ible quantity that the publishers pour forth ; and that a great 
deal of “tolerable stuff” must go unnoticed, though much of 
it is quite capable of giving pleasure to children and others 
in return for astonishingly low expenditure. 

When so many people wag their heads over the materialism 
of the age, we may hope that the demand for fairy stories 
justifies the generous supply. To begin with the old friends 
who appear in new jackets, there is a handsome, well-printed 
selection from Hans Andersen’s ever-fresh Fairy Tales, pro- 
fusely illustrated by Mr. Heath Robinson. He aims high 
and is successful. In only one picture is there a hint of the 
grotesque habit which he assumes in some weekly papers. 
The coloured plates are excellent, for in addition to his skill 
in other directions the artist adapts himself, with care and 
experience, to the mechanical methods of reproduction. His 
black-and-white pages are perhaps more decorative than 
illustrative. There is no need to dwell here on the necessity 
in every good child’s education for a study of these stories, 
nor yet of Grimm’s Fairy Tales, of which some sixty appear 
in a stout volume at alow price. Mr. Monsell has illustrated 
them with sixteen successful colour-plates. Perhaps he has 
less technical skill as yet than Mr. Robinson, but he has 
originality and a great variety of charm. His dwarfs in 
“Snow-white” show that he can vie with Mr. Rackham, and 
be can draw far simpler pictures with delightful lines and 
clever composition. There are also innumerable black-and- 
white illustrations of all sizes. The small ones are more 
reminiscent of Dicky Doyle’s style than of the Cruikshank 
drawings which so delighted Ruskin and those of us who 

* (1) Hans Andersen’s Fairy Tales. Mlustrated by W. Heath Robinson. London: 
Constable and Co. [10s. 6d. net.]——(2) Grimm’s Fairy Tales. Illustrated 
by J. BR. Monsell. London: Cassell and Co. [5s.]——(3) The Arabian Nights. 
Hilustrated by C. Folkard. London: A. and C. Black. [6s.]——(4) Alice’s 
Adventures in Wonderland. By Lewis Carroll. Illustrated by Charles 
Robinson, London: Cassell and Co. [3s. 6d. net.]—+(5) In Powder and 
Crinoline, Re-told by Sir A. Quiller-Couch. Illustrated by Kay Nielsen 
London: Hodder and Stoughton. [42s. net.]——(6) The Hungarian Fair 
Rook. By Nandor Pogany. Illustrated by Willy Pogany. London: T. Fisher 
Unwin. [6s.} (7) Maoriland Fairy Tales. Edith Howes. London: 


Bb 
Ward, Lock and Co. [3s. 6d, net. }——(8) The Lay of Life. By the Crown 
Princess of Roumania. Tilustrated by Helen Stratton. London: Hodder and 





Stoughton. [10s. 6d. net.]|——(9) My Days with the Fairies, By Mrs. R. 
Stawell, Tilustrated by Edmund Dulac. Same publishers. [6s. net. } 
(10) Do-Well and Do-Little, By Dora Sigerson. Illustrated by A. B. Woodward. 


London: Cassell and Co, [3s. 6d. net, } 








were brought up on the translation of Miss Martineau and 
Mr. Sharpe, which is not used here. Then we have a selection 
from The Arabian Nights. We are glad that there is a very 
brief preface expressing some debt to Galland and Sir R. 
Burton. It shows a lack of grace on the publishers’ part 
that in the first-mentioned books those who have brought 
so much pleasure to English homes by their translations 
are wholly unrecognized. Mr. Folkard supplies a dozen 
coloured illustrations which will certainly add to the pleasure 
of young readers, though they do not attain much of the 
mystery at which they aim. Of the last of the classics it 
is more difficult to write. Correspondents belaud with gratify- 
ing frequency the fairness of the Spectator to everyone else, 
and even to themselves occasionally. But what “ grown-up” 
can pretend to be fair when confronted by a new Alice in 
Wonderland? One mutters, “Impertinence!” and knows 
that one is not open to conviction. Tenniel’s Alice, Tenniel’s 
Cheshire Cat, and the others have been adopted as our own, 
and we exclaim that Mr. Charles Robinson’s Alice “ isn’t 
Alice!” How can we assume an unprejudiced child’s position ? 
Perhaps he or she will prefer a twentieth-century Alice in 
colours: certainly Mr. Robinson makes a fine decorative 
show with his Court cards. But why should the Hatter wear 
his hat upside down? In the next book on our list some old 
favourites are retold by Sir A. Quiller-Couch, but those which 
be borrows from the French are not so well known, and there 
is one story of his own, a whimsical effort to find an Early 
Victorian fairyland. We are not sure that children will appre- 
ciate all his subtleties, but some of the stories ought to please 
them highly. Apparently the artist chose the title and wished 
to illustrate fairy stories with characters In Powder and Crino- 
line. Mr. Nielsen adds to the general sumptuousness of the 
book with his clever, ambitious, and very decorative pictures, 
strongly influenced by Beardsley’s style. Is it necessary to 
add the hard saying which, after that, must be obvious ? 
They are wholly unsuitable for unsophisticated children. 

A couple of books follow which will be new to English 
readers, though not original. The Hungarian Fairy Book 
contains twenty-seven stories (one is left out of the index). It 
is high praise to say that they are somewhat like Grimm’s Tules. 
They have here and there more traces of national historical 
origins. They have also more description of Nature: and, of 
animals, the horse takes a far more prominent place than in 
the folklore of further north. Most of Mr. Willy Poginy’s 
illustrations are imitative of old wood-cuts and have a good 
deal of spirit. The pages are brightened with red initial 
letters, which have the unfortunate effect of making the narrow 
margins look beggarly. The Maoriland Fairy Tales are 
presented by Miss Edith Howes, and no other name is 
attached to the illustrations. What an ethnologist would 
say of them we cannot tell. They are short stories of magic 
on land and sea and in the sky. Some are plainly efforts to 
explain natural phenomena, such as volcanic eruptions. In 
spite of some violence and bloodshed there are traces of a 
dreamy Orientalism. They are tales of a childlike people 
and should appeal to children. The black-and-white illustra- 
tions have some good designs in them, but the coloured ones 
are a little crude. 

Finally, there are some new fairy stories by living writers, 
A British-born Princess has written The Lily of Life, which 
is a tale of great beauty. ‘There are no fairy characters in 
it, but the faithful heroine, a human princess, in her journey 
of love and self-sacrifice is helped by magic and by wise, 


kindly animals. The author shows considerable powers of 
} 


imagination and direct expression. It ought to charm 
older children, but for the young it has this defect, 
namely, that there is a haunting sadness throughout. ‘The 


heroine’s sufferings might frighten small children, and 
there is little in the book to add to their gaiety. Miss 


Stratton’s illustrations are well designed and generally maintain 
a good level, but some of them show up too plainly the limita- 
tions, or, as some of us would say, the vices, of mechanical 
reproduction in colours. Mrs. Stawell has enlarged a former 
collection of her fairy stories, and gives us My Days with the 
Fairies, illustrated by Mr. Dulac. These are chiefly tales of 
flowers, clouds, and other beautiful things which are the 
homes of fairies, and are very daintily told. Though Mr, 
Dulac is not so ambitious bere as he been in former 
illustrated volumes, his eight coloured plates add greatly to 
the value of the book. His technical skill is very evident and 
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satisfactory, but in some of the pictures he is content to 
restrain his originality and follow the lead of Mr. Rackham. 
Mrs. Shorter has written a rather too good, or “ goody,” story 
of twin brothers, Do-well and Do-little, of whom one is a per- 
fect monster of virtue at his early age, but their adventures 
are original and very well told. Miss Woodward contributes 
four brightly coloured, adequate, but rather undistinguished 
illustrations. On the whole we can certainly congratulate in 
advance those children who are to have a Christmas present 
from among the fairy story books of the year. 





MRS. ANDREW LANG’S STORIES.* 

Ir will come as a surprise to many and a delight to more to 
learn that Mrs. Lang has yet another, the twenty-fifth, volume 
of her stories “edited by Andrew Lang.” Last year her 
Book of Saints and Heroes seemed likely to be the last con- 
nected with the name of Mr. Lang. But since he loved to 
prepare full measure, pressed down and running over, enough 
stories to fill this year’s ample volume had been chosen and 
worked upon while the happy collaboration was still possible. 
The great feature of these five-and-thirty stories is their 
infinite variety. To trace them all to their sources would be 
a fine test of width of literary knowledge. One of them is 
easily traced, being a charming animal story signed with Miss 
Elspeth Campbell’s initials. Nearly a dozen Red Indian 
fairy tales are acknowledged as taken from the Tlingit Stories 
published by the Smithsonian Institution. There are other 
American stories, including Rip Van Winkle. Four are taken 
from the early parts of George Sand's Histoire de ma Vie. 
Other sources appear to range from old chronicles and Eastern 
legends down, we suspect, to the Gentleman's Magazine. “The 
Handless Brigade,” which consists of brief accounts of men 
who have triumphed over their disabilities and learnt to use 
their toes, and “The Story of Elizabeth Canning,” a recon- 
struction of a notorious criminal trial of the eighteenth century, 
are treated as well as one could wish, but it must be said 
that they seem unworthy of their company. Though cath- 
olicity may be a merit, it is the tales of imagination and 
romantic mystery that delight us most, and there are plenty 
of these. Mr. Ford continues his work as the faithful 
illustrator of these story-books. He supplies a dozen coloured 
plates and half as many more in black and white. There is, 
of course, an immense amount of careful work in them and 
great variety of effect. Some pictures are exercises of his 
power in graceful lines, others are full of minute elaboration. 
On the whole the Red Indian stories seem to have best 
inspired him, possibly because he found most novelty in them. 
The frontispiece is a portrait of Mr. Lang with rod and 
waders. Of Mrs. Lang’s preface it is difficult to write without 
impertinence. It must suffice to say that it is a worthy tribute 
to a lover of Nature, a lover of innocence equally with 
inquiry, and, above ail, a lover of youth, whose comprehension 
of other young people could keep him young all his life, as 
befits one dv of @:0) pidodgty. 





APOCRYPHAL STORIES.t+ 

Tue Provost of King’s has real generosity, for he is not con- 
tent to keep his great stores of learning sealed in his own 
etudy nor yet in those books of his which appear dry as dust 
to the unenlightened. Particularly recondite knowledge 
enabled him to publish such works as his Apocrypha Anecdota 
for the benefit of European savants. His love for young 
people as well as for old books has prompted him to write a 
delightful series of what are practically fairy stories, taken 
from those which were written by early Christians around Old 
Testament characters. Some were based upon Jewish legends, 
others were probably invented to explain passages in the Bible 
which seemed otherwise inexplicable. If any of our readers 
will confess that in early youth they found an Apocrypha in 
their pew and that during a long sermon they read the story 
told there of Bel and the Dragon, they will know the kind of 
pleasure to be found in Dr. James’s stories, though these have 
less of the spirit which approaches broad comedy. There is 
humour in the story of Abraham and his father’s idols. 
Terah was very proud of them and what they could do for him: 
Abraham, then without knowledge of the true God, but 

* The Strange Story Book. By Mrs. Lang. Edited by Andrew Lang. 
London: Longmans and Co, [6s. 


+ Old Testament Legends. By M. R. James, Litt.D, Illustrated by H. J. Ford. 
London; Longmans and Co, [3s, 6d. net. ] 





Ss 
sceptical of his father’s gods, helped a wooden idol to cook 
its maker's dinner, as besought, by putting it under the pot 
on the fire, a highly successful method of obtaining answer to 
prayer. But let us basten to say that though there are the 
utmost naiveté and anthropomorphism, there is no irreverent 
or flippant spirit whatever in these tales. Dr. James tells them 
in simple, dignified, sometimes Elizabethan English, and there 
is not even the slightest trace of that laughing in hi, 
sleeve which added piquancy to his ghost stories, invented for 
grown-up readers as much as for young listeners. Several of 
these legends deal with death. We have the deaths of Adam, 
Eve, Abraham, Job, and Jeremiah. But there is nothing 
gloomy about them; they are full of hope and promise, 
Indeed, the story of Abraham’s death is one of the utmost 
beauty: it might well comfort a dying man to hear it, and 
should also remove any morbid imagination from children’s 
minds, The story of Job, as told by himself to his surviving 
children, is also interesting as showing how little the original 
writer understood that unique drama which in the Bible treats 
the problem of the suffering righteous in a way unapproached 
by any writer except possibly Auschylus. It was thought 
necessary to explain that Job had been a noble and generous 
idolater who was warned that Satan would be allowed to 
fight him on earth if he destroyed the idols when he was 
converted. 

The preface is a delightful model of simple explanation which 
instead of boring should induce a child’s confidence. We 
are told that the word “apocryphal” does not baldly mean 
“untrue” as used by Opposition newspapers of Prime 
Ministers’ statements, though many apocryphal stories are 
untrue. And Dr. James goes on, with a clearness which only 
comes to a master of his subject, to illustrate and tell of the 
origins of the legends. The book is admirably printed, and 
Mr. Henry Ford has supplied ten black-and-white pictures. 
He knows how to indicate the dignity of saintly patriarchs 
and the graceful lines which are proper to angels. There 
is also that unobtrusive fitness which comes of friendly 
collaboration between author and illustrator, the lack of which 
is so often irritatingly obtrusive. We hope that Dr. James 
will have another group ready next year, in spite of the labours 
ahead of him in the office of Vice-Chancellor. 





CHILDREN’S SONGS AND MUSICAL PLAYS.* 
THE writer or compiler of these three plays for children offers 
considerable help to the producer or stage-manager by careful 
instructions as to the production, the clothes, how they should 
be designed and made for a few shillings each, the stage 
properties required, and so on. Pictures are also given for 
guidance. Parts can be found for as many as fifty children 
in the Pied Piper and Jim Crow, though they might be per- 
formed by as few as twenty if necessary. The Magic Chest, 
it is claimed, could be performed adequately by fifteen 
children. They are written with plenty of vigour and some 
neatness, though in each case the “Curtain Narrative” or 
short prologue happens to be unpromising. The Magie Chest, 
the story of Epimetheus and Pandora, is rather solemn in its 
theme, and the Pied Piper (with passages interpolated from 
Browning with a mixture of fidelity and freedom) has, of 
course, a gloomy ending. On the whole, Jim Crow, an 
elaboration of the story of the Jackdaw of Rheims, pro- 
mises the most cheerful success. Mr. Brumleu supplies 
incidental music, songs, and dances. The engraving is trying 
to the eyes of the player, but the music is pleasant to the 
ear and suitable for children’s performance. In the Pied 
Piper it attains, further, some measure of scholarly treatment, 
at which less effort seems to be made in the other two. 

With these may be mentioned Children’s Singing Games. 
Miss Thomson has written some very pretty, quite simple 
verses about flowers, familiar animals, and so forth, which, as 
she explains by various suggestions, can be adapted for sing- 
ing with action. They may well help the mistress of a class 
of small children who is endeavouring to find novelty to 
interest her pupils. Mr. Alban Dobson has set them to music 
very suitably, with easy airs that should catch a child’s ear 
and cling there. He composes daintily, as befits his father’s 
son, without pretension to more serious musical scholarship 
than it is fair to demand from an amateur. 

* The Pied Piper; Jim Crow; The Magic Chest. By E. Elliot Stock. With 
incidental music by E. Brumleu. London: Heath, Cranton and Ouseley. [2s. 





each. |}——Children’s Singing Games. Words by Lettice Thomson, Music by 
Alban Dobson. London: Horace Marshall and Son, [1s, 4d,]} 
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MR. ALDIN’S DOGS.* 

Mr. ALprn’s pictured dogs pervade these two books, though 
Mr. Maeterlinck claims the ownership of one. He has written 
a short account of the brief life of a puppy which apparently 
died of distemper. It is all in the simplest language, with just 
enough hint of mysticism to remind us of his other writings. 
Of course he does not stop short of exaggeration, but he 
manages to lead us on with his amazing insight into what 
might well be a dog’s thoughts. His story is a high tribute 
to the trusting devotion of the race of dogs towards human 
beings. It is only to be regretted that the praise is 
heightened by a depreciation of other domestic animals. Mr. 
Aldin’s bull pup is all that anyone could wish for. So too 
are the puppies in his Merry Puppy Book. They are full of 
life, and each shows plainly his individual character. The 
artist also “drops into verse.” In such combined efforts 
success in one sphere generally overshadows any merit in 
the other, and here the versifier has too much to do to keep 
pace with the draughtsman. However, he has produced some 
amusing, punning lines which eke out adequately the excel- 
lent drawings. 








CURRENT LITERATURE, 


_—~@— 
ART BOOKS. 

History and Methods of Ancient and Modern Painting. By 
James Ward. (Chapman and Hall. 7s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Ward 
covers a large field and, as he gives some account of pictorial art 
as well as of technical processes, it is inevitable that his survey 
should be superficial. This book in no way rivals the numerous 
histories of painting which have appeared in the last few years, 
nor does it contain anything approaching to the technical 
knowledge to be found in such works as those which Professor 
Lauric has written on the subject. In the section dealing with 
artists’ materials Mr. Ward makes statements for which he 
gives no reasons, some of which are surprising, such as saying 
that madder colours are not permanent if mixed with white 
lead. 

Heraldry for Craftsmen and Designers. By W. H. St. John 
Hope. (John Hogg. 7s. 6d.)—This book confines itself almost 
exclusively to mediaeval heraldry, and dismisses the later de- 
velopments with one line of contemptuous allusion, including, of 
course, all the beautiful seventeenth-century mantlings. Also 
lecause the method of denoting rank by the way in which the 
helmet is turned is not very ancient, no information is given 
on the subject, so that a designer working under modern con- 
ditions must seek information elsewhere. But if these 
deficiencies are allowed for, the book is a useful one, 
especially for the number of beautiful old examples repro- 
duced in its pages. 

Art in Spain and Portugal. By Marcel Dieulafoy. “ Ars 
Una” Series. (William Heinemann. 6s. net.)—An incredible 
amount of information clearly conveyed has been got into 
this little volume, as well as a large number of small but 
clearly printed illustrations. 

The National Gallery of Scotland Souvenir. By W. G., 
Blaikie Murdoch. (The De la More Press. 1s. net.)}—This 
little book is welcome in reminding us of the fine quality of 
the Edinburgh Gallery, from which a small selection of 

pictures have been chosen for reproduction, while the various 
schools represented in the collection are very well, if shortly, 
described. 

The Birth of the Opal: a Child’s Fancies. By Daphne 
Allen. (George Allen and Co. 5s. net.)—We cannot help 
thinking that it is a very great mistake to reproduce in so 
serious a manner these immature sketches of a clever child of 
thirteen. It is not fair to the young artist to reproduce a 
washy little drawing which merely shows memory of recent 
book illustration of a second-rate kind and to label it “From a 
drawing in the possession of W. D. Ellis Ellis,” as if it was 
the work of a master in a great collection. With drawings of 
this kind the question of importance is, “Do they show promise, 
and what direction should the child’s artistic education take ?” 
Certainly the promise is here, not in the coloured work, but in 


*(1) My Dog. By M. Maeterlinck. Translated by A. Teixeira de Mattos. 
Illustrated in colour by C, Aldin. London: G. Allen. [3s, €d. net. - 
(2) The Merry Puppy Book. By C, Aldin, London: H, Frowde and Hodder 
and Stoughton. (3s. 6d, net.) 











the outlines of children and in the two beautiful drawings of 
Cupids, which are on a larger scale than the rest of the work. 
Here we see promised a real feeling for form, but which will 
be all the better for cultivation. Next from a general survey 
of the book we believe that great attention should be paid to 
the cultivation of a fine taste by the study of great art. A 
good beginning might be made by cultivating a close acquaint- 
ance with the works of Luca della Robbia. 

An Artist in Italy. By W. Tyndale, R.I. (Hodder and 
Stoughton. 20s. net.)—In this volume writer and artist are 
one, and, possibly on account of the horrors of the three-colour 
process, we decidedly prefer the letterpress to the pictures. 
It seems strange that one so obviously appreciative of the 
history, romance, and art of Italy should represent her cities 
in so commonplace a manner. 

Caricatures. By Tom Tit. (The New Age Press. 5s. net.) 
—If Mr. Max Beerbohm had never existed these caricatures 
would have been considered very clever. But this kind of 
thing is only amusing when it is done at first hand. Is it 
on principle, we wonder, that the Union Jack is incorrectly 
drawn P 

Pages on Art. By Charles Ricketts. (Constable and Co. 
7s. 6d. net.)—These articles on painting were well worth 
reprinting—they mostly appeared either in the Burlington 
Magazine or the Morning Post. One of the most interesting 
of the essays is the one which deals with Puvis de Chavannes 
and landscape. Mr. Ricketts takes the view, and we think 
he is right, that Puvis was one of the most original of land- 
scape painters, for in truth many of his great decorations, 
though they contain figures, are essentially landscapes. “ With 
him we escape once for all from the beautiful free convention 
established by Titian and modified by Corot.” The landscape 
of Puvis was a perpetual protest against what he called “ les 
pochades d’atelier et de vacance” (studio and holiday 
sketches). To him a finished work should never be made 
to appear like a hastily recorded note. In another essay we 
get a just and sympathetic study of the art of Watts, while 
others deal with Oriental, Post-Impressionist, and stage art. 








STUDIES IN THE APOCALYPSE. 

Studies in the Apocalypse. By R.H. Charles. (T. and T. 
Clark. 4s. 6d. net.)}—Canon Charles has published in a some- 
what expanded form the lectures which he gave this spring 
before the University of London upon the Revelation of St. 
John. They consist of two lectures upon the history of its 
interpretation, one upon its Hebraic style, and one upon 
chapters 7-9 of the book itself. For convenience of tabu- 
lation Dr. Charles kas labelled the various methods according 
to which the Apocalypse has in various ages been interpreted 
by names which recall Polonius’s divisions of the drama in his 
day; we have the contemporary-historical, eschatological, 
philological, literary-critical, traditional-historical, and _ re- 
ligious-historical methods, with subdivisions. Possibly the 
use of such labels saved the lecturer’s time, but it does not 
conduce to clearness. But the reader will find much to interest 
him in the history itself, especially in the part played by 
the Apocalypse in the rebellion against the Papacy. The 
lecture on the Hebraisms in the book is a reply to the 
modern school of critics who wish to explain its eccen- 
tricity of syntax by the solecisms of vernacular Greek 
as they are revealed to us in the recently discovered papyri. 
Dr. Charles seems to us to establish his case for a Hebraic 
foundation in the writer’s thought by tracing the Hebrew 
idiom under most of the syntactical irregularities. But the 
most interesting parts of the book are those concerned with 
the exegesis of chapters 7-9, which give an agreeable foretuste 
of what may be expected in Dr. Charles’s forthcoming com- 
mentary. Tbe points specially discussed are the true purpose 
of the sealing of the hundred and forty-four thousand, the 
meaning of the white garments with which the great multitude 
are clothed, and the significance of the silence in heaven. Dr. 
Charles’s interpretation of the last point is entirely original, 
and at the same time perfectly satisfactory and convincing 
when the steps of his argument are followed. No one who is 
interested in the interpretation of this difficult but fascinating 
book of Scripture should fail to make himself acquainted with 
what Dr. Charles here has to tell him. We have noted two 
misprints : school for Sheol (p. 125), and eagle for angel (p. 157). 
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ARCHITECTURE SHOWN TO THE CHILDREN. 

Architecture Shown to the Children. By Gladys Wynne. 
(T. C. and E. U. Jack. 2s. 6d. net.)—The writer of this little 
book has compressed her subject with skill, for though she 
takes her readers from Greek tu Renaissance architecture in 
comparatively few pages, the result is a coherent picture of 
orderly progression, and not merely a collection of isolated 
facts. She wisely weaves a thread of human interest into her 
descriptions of temples, cathedrals, and palaces, and never 
loses sight of the historical side of her subject. The children 
who read this book, and more particularly those who are 
helped to study it carefully, will, as Miss Wynne says, “have 
found the key that unlocks the gates of the House Beautiful, 
and can now enter in and enjoy its treasures.” This volume, 
which is full of illustrations, clear diagrams, as well as good 
reproductions of photographs, will, besides being a firm 
foundation for childish knowledge, prove of use to those 
grown-up people who wish, with little trouble, to co-ordinate 
their vague ideas on architecture. 








OUR VILLA IN ITALY. 

Our Villa in Italy. By Joseph Lucas. (T. Fisher Unwin. 
5s. net.)—This little book, with its alluring title and interest- 
ing pictures, will attract the attention of those who can say 
with Browning, “ Queen Mary's saying serves for me,” and if 
Mr. Lucas had told us more about life as it is actually lived 
“‘up ata villa” and given us less of his reflections on things 
in general, his readers’ anticipations would have been more 
agreeably fulfilled. However, we can follow him with interest 
in his house-hunting expeditions and in his quests for old 
furniture and majolica. ‘Our idea,” he says, “ was to furnish 
the old Tuscan villa with old Tuscan furniture,” and in spite 
of difficulties he has succeeded in collecting many beautiful 
pieces, such as a sixteenth-century cassone, an imposing- 
looking article called a cassapanca (a combination of chest 
and settee), besides interesting cabinets, chairs, and tables. 
He also tells us something of his garden and small farm, which 
have evidently been a source of igus — to him. 


BOOKS by ELLEN KEY 


The Woman Movement GS. net 

“There is a stern and practical realism about this book by 
Ellen Key. . . . That great Swedish woman, Ellen Key, one of 
the sanest thinkers and workers in this field.”— Westminster 
Gazette, 


Love and Marriage Gs. net 

“The author is obviously in earnest, has thought deeply on her 
subject, and has therefore written so as to interest.”—Pall Mall 
Gazette. 


The Century of the Child 6s. x: 


“The book is significant of the unrest and the search towards 
new ideals which are making themselves felt in so many ways and 
in so many countries.”—Manchester Guardian. 


Rahel Varnhagen 6s. net 

“Ellen Key . . . expresses such a deep and living understanding 
of humanity. ... The whole book deserves to be widely read, 
both for its presentation of the chief character and for its many 
other rare virtues.” 


The Education of the Child 2s. 6d. ».: 


**A very remarkable book. It may be a bold thing to say, but 
it is very doubtful if any finer book on the real education of the 
child has ever been written.” —Evening News. 


Love and Ethics 1S. net 

“A fine and thoughtful little book . . . one that should be read 
by all intelligent men and women. . .. Miss Key lifts her subject 
to a high plane.”—Lady. 

















ELLEN KEY, HER LIFE AND HER 
WORK. 5s. net 


A Critical Study. By LOUISE NYSTROM-HAMILTON. 
Translated by Anna E. B. Frins. With Portrait and other 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, Cloth extra. 
The author is one who has been intimate with Ellen Key since 
her youth. 


G. P. PUTNAM’ 'S SONS, 24 ‘Bedford St., , Strand, W.C. 








J. M. DENT & SONS, lta. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


POEMS FROM 


WALT WHITMAN'S 
“LEAVES OF CRASS.” 


With Illustrations in colour by MARGARET C. COOK, 
Square demy 4to, 21s. net. 


WORDSWORTH’S ODE ON 
INTIMATIONS 
OF IMMORTALITY. 


With Twelve Illustrations in colour by NORAH NEILSOYW 
GRAY. 


Crown 4to, 5s. net. 














THE REPUBLICS OF CENTRAL AND SOUTH 


AMERICA. Their Resources, Industries, Sociology 
and Future. By C. REGINALD ENOCK, C.E., F.RGS, 
With Maps and Illustrations. Sq. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


FRANCE TO-DAY: ITS RELIGIOUS ORIENTATION. 
By PAUL SABATIER, Translated by H. BRYAN BINNS, 
Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


THE MASTERS OF PAST TIME. 
FROMENTIN. Translated from 
Coloured and Half-tone Illustrations. 
7s. 6d. net. 


LIFE AND THOUCHT IN JAPAN. xy oxaxkura- 


YOSHISABURO, Professor at the Higher Normal School, 


By EUGENIE 
the French. With 
Medium 8yvo, 


Tokyo. Lllustrated. Crown 8vo. 3s. Gd. net. 
A WAYFARING SOUL. xy watrer RaAymonp. 
2s. 6d. net. 


A Modern Pilgrim’s Progress, which follows the vicissitudes of 
a human soul, no longer satisfied within the limitations and weary 
of the illusions of the world, to the realization of the unity of Life. 
It is a journey from the Paradise of Ignorance on to the Paradise 
of the Everlasting Charity. 


FICTION. 
THE PASSING OF OUL-I-BUT, and other Tales. 


By ALAN SULLIVAN. 6s. 
Mancuester Covurier.—“ For strength, incisiveness and local 
colour the stories are among the best of the present day.” 


ROSALIND IN ARDEN. xy marriorr WATSON. 6s. 


ArnenzumM.—“ It has indeed a touch of the sublime, such as is 
felt when one is close to the earth with the sky for a ceiling. 
Rosalind is a pints creation.” 





The “ Vinevers. Press’’ Publica- 
tions are now taken over by Messrs. 
J. M. Dent & Sons, Ltd. 


NEW VOLUMES. 


Liliecrona’s Home. By Selma Lagerlof. 3/6 net 
The Letters of a School Ma’am. By A. B. de Bary. 2/- net 
The Effects of the Factory System. By Allen Clarke. 1/- net 
The Story of a Homespun Web. By Mrs. Codfrey Blount. 1/- net 


Send postcard for prospectuses 
and for NEW AUTUMN LIST. 


ALDINE HOUSE, BEDFORD STREET, Ww.c 
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NISBETS’ Books 


JUST PUBLISHED 


PHIZ 
AND 


DICKENS 


By 


EDGAR BROWNE 


This book, by the son of Phiz, will contain a large 
number of drawings and sketches by Hablot K. Browne, 
many reproduced for the first time, also some intimate 
memories, unpublished letters, and personal sidelights on 
both Dickens and his illustrator, 


The author, Mr. Edgar Browne, has produced a 
yolume full of the Victorian spirit, and, apart from the 
interest of his association with Phiz, the picture of mid- 
nineteenth century times and fashions is most enter- 
taining. The names of Lever, Thackeray, Ainsworth, 
Leigh Hunt, 
The whole volume is full of literary reminiscence and 


and many others pass across the page. 


shrewd critical comment. 


Royal 8vo. 15s. net. 


Also an Edition de Luxe of 175 signed copies only. 32s. net. 


BOOKS NOW READY. 

THE EMPRESS FREDERICK. A Memoir 15s. net 
IN MY STUDY 5s. net 
By Canon ANTHONY DEANE. 

THE ROUND TABLE 7s. 6d. net 
By JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 

READY SHORTLY. 
AFRICA IN TRANSFORMATION 5s. net 


By Rev. NORMAN MACLEAN. 


NOW READY. 
With Forty-one Portraits, 7s. Gd. net. 


PILLARS 
OF 


SOCIETY 


A. G. GARDINER, 


Author of “Prophets, Priests, and Kings.” 


‘The book is excellent, most readable, most suggestive, most 
just, and most true.”—Sir Robertson Nicoll in the British Weekly. 


“ An acute and semarkable book.”—Daily Mail. 
“This shrewd, witty, penetrating book.” — Westminster Gazette. 





The Illustrated New Testament. 


THE NEW TESTAMENT 


ACCORDING TO THE AUTHORISED VERSION. 


Printed in clear, black brevier type, with brief notes, chapter 
headings and sub-h 
Medium 16mo (6} X 4} inches and 3 of an inch thick). 


With Thirty-six Coloured Pictures 
reproduced from the Original Drawings 


By HAROLD COPPING. 


Cloth gilt, 1s. net; limp lambskin, gilt edges, 2s. 6d. 
( Inland postage, 4d. ‘each extra.) 
es An Edition on India pened may also be obtained. 


net, 


BY THE BISHOP OF DURHAM. 
JUST PUBLISHED, 
Small Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 1s. net (by inland post, 1s. 3d.). 


MEMORIES OF A VICARAGE 


By HANDLEY C. G. MOULE, D.D., Bishop of Durham. 


DAILY THOUGHTS 


Selected from the Works of Handley C. G. Moule, 
Bishop of Durham. 

By LOUISE BUCKLAND. With a short Life of the Bishop 
by the Rev. A. R. Bucknanp, M.A. (formerly issued under 
the title of “ With Heart and Mind.”) 

Crown 8vo, limp lambskin, 2s. 6d. net; also bound in cloth, 

j 1s. 6d. net. (Inland postage, 3d. each hexive.) 








A CHOICE ART GIFT BOOK. 


Royal Quarto, bound in art paper boards, 5@ net 
(by inland post, 5s. 6d.). 


SHORT CUTS 
TO SKETCHING 


By HAYWARD YOUNG. 


With 8 COLOURED PLATES and 104 PEN and 
SKETCHES by the Author. 


Edited by FLORA KLICKMANN. 


Contents.—A Poem in a Gate Post—Against Niggled Inanities 
—On Sketching Trees—A Morning in March—The Incident in 
the Picture—The Picturesque in Dingy Towns—The Church in 
the Landscape—A Garden in June—The Sludgy-Spudgy Creek— 
A July Day— Artistic Philosophy in Seaside Sketching — The 
Useful in the Beautiful—A World of Colour— Seeing Colour Out 
of Doors—The Pictorial Portrayal of Musical Emotions —Who'll 
Come Sketching in the Snow ?—Cusps, Crockets, and Crosses. 


PENCIL 


NEW PRESENTATION EDITION 
UNIFORM WITH “LITTLE WOMEN.” 


GOOD WIVES 


By LOUISA M. ALCOTT 
With Eight Beautiful Coloured 
Pictures by HAROLD COPPING 


Demy 4to, handsomely bound in white cloth gilt with coloured 
medallions on side and back, 7%. 6d. net (by inland post, 8s.). 








NEW SIX-SHILLING FICTION. 


*“*The Religious Tract Society publishes novels that may be safely 
taken into i most select homes, and that are marked at the same 
time with a high standard of literary attainment.”—SCOTSMAN. 


A BURDEN OF ROSES. By FLORENCE 
BONE, Author of “The Hidden Highway,” dc. 6s, 
HER HUSBAND’S PROPERTY. by AMY LE 
FEUVRE, Author of “A Bit of Rough Road,” “The 
Making of a Woman,” &c. 68. 

THE VALLEY OF DELIGHT. hy FLORENCE 
BONE, Author of “Rose of York,” “The Furrow on the 
Hill,” &. 6s. 

WASIT DESTINY? by EDITH M. J. LLOYD. 6s. 


THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 


4 Bouverie Street, London, E.C. 





NISBET & CO. LTD., 22 BERNERS ST., W. 





PLEASE APPLY FOR THE “R.1.S.” NEW ILLUSTRATED LIST, 
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BLACKWOODS’ NEW BOOKS 


TH E Sl LE NT INDIA. Being Tales and Sketches of the Masses. By Lieut.-Colong 


8. J. THOMSON, C.I.E., I.M.S. With Illustrations. 10s. Gd. net. 
“This is a book which was very much wanted. ... The atmosphere . . . the ways and thoughts of its inhabitants are brought 
before the reader with really extraordinary skill, and one seems almost to be present in the flesh.” —G@lobe. 
“ Well informed, well written, and unfailingly interesting. A very real and significant picture of contemporary Indian life.” 
—Daily Telegraph, 


MADAME NECKER. Her Family and her Friends, with some account of her 


Husband's three Administrations, By MARK GAMBIER PARRY. With Illus. 128, Gd. net. [Shortly, 


THE SHETLAND PONY. 38; cHanies and ANNE DOUGLAS. With a 


Appendix on “The Making of the Shetland Pony.” By J. Cossan Ewart. With Gravuro and other 


Illustrations. 10s, Gd. net. 
“A book to be cherished by all lovers of the Shetland Pony.”—Aberdeen Journal. 


ANDREW JAMESON, LORD ARDWALL. 3; som 


BUCHAN. With Portrait. 3s. Gd, net. 


THE WINEPRESS. 4 tate of wor. By ALFRED NOYES. 4s. 6d. net. [Shortly 
SIR WILLIAM ARROL. 4 memoir. By sir ROBERT PURVIS, M.A. LLD, 


formerly M.P. for Peterborough. 5g, net. , 
“ Valuable as a personal tribute and as an authoritative statement of the facts with which it deals. 


GEORGE ELIOTS NOVELS | 


New Cabinet Edition, in 17 Volumes, at One Shilling net per Volume, cloth gilt. 
MESSRS. BLACKWOOD are the only publishers of the Complete Works of George Eliot, and for the first 
time a complete Set of the Novels is to be had at One Shilling net per Volume, For value and get-up the 

Edition has not been excelled. 

*,* The first Eleven Volumes are now ready. _ 


—— EW NOVELS 


HAPPY-GO-LUCKY. xy IAN HAY, Author of “Pip,” “The Right Stuff,” “A Safety Match,” &c. Illustrated 
by C. E. Brocx. 68. 
“A continual delight.”—Times. “ Delightfully amusing.”—Pall Mall Gasetéie. 
“The very best sort of holiday reading imaginable.” — Observer. 
“Delightfully entertaining .. . a veritable feast of fun.”—Daily Telegraph. 


WRIT IN WATER. sy sypney c. GRIER, Author of “The Keepers of the Gate,” “One Crowded Hour,” &@ 
With Illustrations by Atrrep Prearsr. 68. 
“ Admirably written. . . . Brilliantly told.”—Times. 
“The latest novel by that extremely clever writer. ... All who are interested in any way in Greater England cannot find 
better entertainment than that offered between the covers of this book.”—Daily Telegraph. . 


THE MERCENARY. 4: Talo of the Thirty Years’ War. By W. J. ECCOTT, Author of “The Background,” 
“The Second City,” &. 6s. 
“A splendid romance of love, fighting, and intrigue ; a book to fascinate. 


THE POMANDERS. 3; arruuR FETTERLESS, Author of “The Career of Kembole,” “ Willie in the Isle 
of Man (and After).” 6s. 


SCENES FROM A SUBALTERN’S LIFE. 3, c. -. aison. 6s. 


“So good that one will keep an eye on new work from the same hand.”—Daily News. 
“ Hit off with spirit, humour. We enjoyed exceedingly.”—British Weekly. 
* Will capture many thousands of admirers.” —Globe, 


THAKUR PERTAB SINGH. ana other Tales. By Sir CHARLES CROSTHWAITE. 68. 


“ Extremely good . . . remarkably clever.”—Scotsman. 








Resgow Bovelé. 











—Glasgow Citizen. 





***Blackwood’s’ is an epitome in little of the British Empire—a monthly reminder that its boundaries are world-wide; that it has 
been won and kept by the public-school pluck of our soldiers and sailors; that in warfare, literature, and art it has a glorious history; 
that its sons have ever been travellers and sportsmen, and that its politics have still a strong strain of conservative Imperialism. 
as it is, ‘Blackwood’s’ shows no signs of becoming old-fashioned, because it represents and appeals to all that is best in the undying 
genius of the race.”—The Times, Feb. 1, 1913. 


*** Blackwood’ remains without a rival”’ 


“BLACKWOOD ’ 


“The Most brilliant of our Magazines” 
For NOVEMBER contains 


Character and Politics By Arruur Pace | wren @e Ootyerts . 

A Post-Road through the Syrian Desert.—I. o Says Wer y Rousse 
» v By GertrupE LowTHIaAn BELL — ——. re a te rege 

In the Hour of Need By A. M. Scorr-MoncrierF oteen er ethed— e Coventiis 


a The New Universities—The Triumph of Bumbledom—The Lesson of 
The Background of a War. II. ey Bristol—The Pleasant County of Bucks. : 


| The Land Campaign 
The New Road By Nem Munro THE TIMES OF INDIA says: 


**Not to read ‘Blackwood’ in these days is to miss incomparably 
The Passing of the Cowboy Ws. f. | ans literary and the most interesting of the monthly magazines.” 


___WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


dost on: Priuted by L, Urcorr Gitt & Son, Lip., at the London and County Printing Works, Drury Lene, W.C.; and Published by Jonn Barer for the 
brecratoR”™ (Limitcd), at their Offce, No.1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlescx, Saturday, November Ist, 191% 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


> 


N Saturday last the Prime Minister made his anxiously 
expected announcement on the Irish crisis. On 
Tuesday Sir Edward Grey spoke to his constituents in 
Northumberland on the same subject, and on Wednesday 
Mr. Bonar Law, followed by Sir Edward Carson, addressed 
a great Unionist gathering at Wallsend. We have dealt 
fully with the whole situation in two leading articles, and it 
is therefore not necessary, nor would it even be expedient, to 
say more in detail here. The situation is more likely to be 
aggravated than improved by dwelling upon the exact words 
of this or that statesman, and attempting to analyse his 
meaning too minutely. We shall be content, then, with a 
brief summary of the speeches intended to give our opinion 
of their general effect rather than a regular précis. 


Mr. Asquith, at Ladybank, not only did not close the door 
against the avoidance of civil war by the exclusion of Ulster, 
but clearly left that door open. In our opinion his “ conditions ” 
were merely a very guarded way of saying that there mnst be 
an Irish Parliament and an Irish Executive in Dublin, even if 
the homogeneous Ulster is excluded. Sir Edward Grey’s speech, 
again, in our opinion, did not slam the door against exclusion. 
It is clear that he does not like the proposal, that he thinks it 
would be exceedingly difficult to accomplish, and that he would 
prefer what he calls ‘Home Rule within Home Rule.” That, 
however, we may say in passing, is not a very promising 
suggestion. As has been pointed out already to Sir Edward 
Grey, the one precedent for it, Croatia, is anything but satis- 
factory. When Hungary was given a parlizment of her own 
and executive of her own, it was agreed that “Home Rule 
within Home Rule” should be secured to Croatia. The 
arrangement has brought not peace but a sword to the 
unfortunate Slavs of the Banate. But though Sir Edward 
Grey clearly desired “Home Rule within Home Rule,” it was, 
in our opinion, also clear that he did not in the least mean 
to join Mr. Redmond and Mr. Devlin in saying that in no 
circumstances would he agree to the exclusion of the 
homogeneous Ulster. He was most careful not to declare 
any non possumus. The exclusion of the homogeneous 


Ulster from the purview of the Home Rule Bill, then, still 
holds the field. 


It is, no doubt, disliked on many sides 








unwilling to come to any settlement than the principals. 
Neither of them would yield an inch. They preferred to 
fight on a punctilio rather than to settle on reasonable terms. 
On an occasion of this kind the seconds became so angry and 
so long-winded and so irascible in their controversy that the 
two principals strolled up to each other and began to talk. 
Neither could help noticing the evident determination of 
the seconds that there should be a fight. Then a happy 
thought occurred to one of them, and he remarked in a 
whisper to the other: “I say, if you'll shoot my second I'll 
shoot yours!” The suggestion is one which we recommend 
to Mr. Asquith and to Mr. Bonar Law. 

Speaking at a luncheon at Newcastle on Thursday, Mr. 
Bonar Law examined in a very frank fashion the ideals and 
prospects of the Unionist Party. The “swing of the 
pendulum ” was no longer the reality it used tobe. He saw 
no actual reason, now that the working classes had absolute 
political power, why a party of demagogues should not 
indefinitely purchase their support by promises and doles. 
Mr. Lloyd George was the most brilliant of demagogues, who 
no doubt meant what he said when he was speaking, but in 
his practices was just like other men. Mr. Bonar Law was 
not, however, despondent, since in the hearts of the people 
there was “a real spirit of patriotism and a real pride of 
nationality.” One thing was certain—that the Unionists, 
while ever holding the ideal of “raising the condition of the 
mass of the people,” would never compete with demagogues 
in making promises which they knew they could not fulfil 
We are very glad, indeed, that Mr. Bonar Law made this 
courageous statement. Perhaps we are by nature more 
optimistic than many Unionists, but we are convinced that 
the British electorate has as much common sense as ever, and 
that they will always recognize and reward honesty without 
too much delay. The one fatal mistake for Unionists is to 
try to outbid a trafficker in  samabenmenecas promises. 








The policy of the United States in Mexico becomes no 
clearer as the days pass. President Wilson naturally wants 
peace, but a policy of gently waiting on events has too often 
ended in war under the present conditions. The conditions 
are that Mr. Wilson desires the effects of compulsion with- 
out the will to apply it. The reports of unusual wilitary 
preparations in the United States appear to be unfounded, but 
there is no doubt that the situation has become slowly more 
dangerous. On Thursday Mr. Wilson said that no policy 
would be formulated till the results of the Mexican Presi- 
dential election of last Sunday were fully known, and 
suggested that the policy might declare itself in action rather 
than by statement. Meanwhile Mr. Wilson is trying to put 
pressure on General Huerta by demonstrating to him that the 
Powers are in sympathy with the United States. Great 
Britain, France, and Germany have all promised not to take 
any diplomatic action in regard to any candidate who might 
have been elected last Sunday until the United States Govern- 
ment has had an opportunity of making its views known. 


A Ministerial crisis in Spain had been anticipated for some 
time, and the internal difficulties of the Liberal Party 
culminated last Saturday in the defeat of the Government 
in the Senate. Count Romanones at once resigned office, and 
Seftor Dato, one of the Conservative leaders, was given the 
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task of forming a Ministry. The new Cabinet seems to have 
been exceptionally well received in Spain. When it first 
became obvious some days ago that a Conservative Govern- 
ment was inevitable, there was great indignation among the 
Republicans, and Sefior Lerroux, their leader, summoned a 
meeting to be held in Barcelona to threaten riot and revolation 
if Sefior Maura, under whom Ferrer was executed, returned to 
office. Now, however, that it has become known that Sefior 
Maura is not included in the new Cabinet, it is announced 
that the Republicans will not proceed to extreme measures, 
and the protest meeting has been cancelled. We may add 
that the new Ministry has been equally well received in 
France, for Sefior Dato has given it to be understood that he 
intends to continue the foreign policy of his predecessor. 


Though the returns are not yet complete, the published 
forecast of the result of the Italian general election has 
proved correct, and the return of Signor Giolitti’s Cabinet 
is assured. Lovers of omens will not fail to notice that 
the opening day of the first ballots coincided with the 
seventieth birthday of Signor Giolitti, the author of the new 
and practically manhood suffrage, which raises the number of 
voters from three to eight millions. The newly enfranchized 
electors include a great number of peasants, and there will 
probably be more Catholic deputies in the new Chamber, but 
it is not anticipated that these facts will affect the relations of 
Church and State as defined by the discreet policy of Signor 
Giolitti. Signor Giolitti’s predominance in Italian polities has 
made an end of the ordinary party cleavages; the election has 
been fought on a personal issue, and the result ia a great 
personal triumph. Asa set-off, it has to be borne in mind 
that composite majorities have a way of crumbling in the face 
of a crisis, and that the absence of a strong Opposition and the 
apparent lack of a capable successor to Signor Giolitti are a 
source of weakness in Italian politics. 


The Prefect of the Seine, M. Delanney, has drafted a large 
and fasciuating scheme (as we learn in the Times of Tuesday) 
for developing and beautifying Paris. Baron Haussmann's 
famous renovation would be almost put in the shade. The 
boundaries of Paris would be extended so as to include all 
the suburbs which lie round the fortifications, and create a 
“Greater Paris” six times larger than the present city. 
The inner fortifications—the haunt of low characters, who 
terrify the dweller in the suburbs on his way home at night 
which have long been dismantled, would be completely 
removed. The feverish building that would certainly follow 
would be carefully regulated. There would be a great 
mumber of new open spaces. No city needs them more. 
Memories of the Bois and the mpenness of the Champs Elysées 
are apt to deceive English visitors in this respect. Paris is 
inhabited by a hundred and forty-eight persons to the acre; 
London by only sixty-four. Such things as the garden squares 
of London are unknown in Paris. The largest open space 
within Paris proper is the cemetery of Pére Lachaise, which 
is not exactly gay. Markets, barracks, and hospitals would 
all be removed to the outskirts, and their sites used as open 
spaces. The land containing the inner ring of forts would 
become almost entirely recreation ground, and two immense 
new parks would be created north and south of Paris. 


The controversy over the Brunswick succession, most of 
the phases of which were superfluously caused by the bitterness 
of the Pan-German and Guelph factions, is virtually ended. 
The Federal Council unanimously agreed that Prince Ernest 
Augustus and Princess Victoria Louise should be allowed to 
ascend the throne of Brunswick. The Regent has already 
left Brunswick, and it is expected that the enthronement will 
take place on Monday. 


We note with especial satisfaction the release of Mr. A. F. G. 
Bell, the correspondent of the Morning Post at Lisbon, who 
was arrested by the Portuguese police last week on the charge 
of defaming the Portuguese Government and participating 
in the reeent plot against the Costa Administration. Mr. 
Bell, whose correspondence was seized by the police, frankly 
admitted that he was the author of various articles in the 
English press, and that through his efforts a subscription list on 
behalf of the political prisoners was opened, with the result that 
he was enabled to hand £62 to a Royalist lady who interests 








a 
silence Mr. Bell will be hailed not only by all who know him 
to be a chivalrous gentleman as well as a most accomplished 
scholar, but by all who wish well to Portugal, and recognize 
that she can never suffer from honest criticism. 


The New Zealand Government has decided to change its 
naval policy. Instead of making, as before, a money cop. 
tribution to the Admiralty, on the understanding that certain 
ships belonging to the Australian station will be stationed jn 
New Zealand, New Zealand will pay for a cruiser of the 
‘Bristol’ class to be built in England, and will herself main. 
tain the ship when it is sent out. This is no doubt the 
beginning of a local Navy. In peace the cruiser will be under 
the New Zealand Government; in war it will pass auto. 
matically under the direct control of the Admiralty. The plan 
corresponds to that of Australia, and is not unlike that which 
Sir W. Laurier proposed for Canada. It will be remembered, 
however, that Sir W. Laurier’s scheme reserved to Canada 
the right to say whether she would allow her ships to take 
part in a war or not—a reservation that would have been 
almost impossible in practice. Whether the New Zealand 
plan commends itself or not to naval experts here, we feel sure 
it will be recognized that the help of the Dominions must be 
gladly accepted on the Dominions’ own terms. It is obvious 
that a complete central control would-be most convenient to 
the Admiralty, and it would very likely make most for 
efficiency. But the fatal thing would be to insist on that 
form of control at the cost of discouraging the loyal and 
enthusiastic ambitions of the Dominions. 





The Montreal Daily Telegraph of Monday, in discussing 
the rumour that Prinee Arthur of Connaught will succeed 
the Duke of Connaught as Governor-General of Canada, 
points out that the prospect is opened up of having a per- 
manent dynasty in Canada, and thinks that the plan would 
have its advantages. We cannot think so. A permanent 
ruling family in Canada would inevitably become, however 
little they might desire it, a rival to the dynasty in Great 
Britain. As Canada grew in population and importance the 
tendency would be for the Canadian people progressively to 
want their dynasty to be the more important of the two. The 
plan would lay a course to the certain splitting up of the 
Empire. Lord Melbourne's remark to Queen Victoria, when 
she wished the Prince Consort to be recognized as King, was 
very wise and foreseeing, “For goodness’ sake, Ma’am, don't 
let us get the people into the way of making kings, or they 
will soon learn how to unmake them.” 


Mr. Herbert Samuel, the Postmaster-General, who has 
returned to England after a two months’ visit to Canada 
and the United States, related his impressions to a corre- 
spondent of the Times at Fishguard on Monday. He had 
undertaken the journey in order to confer with the Post- 
masters-General of Canada and the United States on a 
number of outstanding points connected with his department 
and to examine the telephone systems of both countries. At 
Washington he discussed with the United States officials the 
Government administration of telegraphs and telephones, at 
New York he met the managers of the great cable companies, 
and in Canada, where he spent six weeks, his attention was 
called to the public feeling in favour of the speedy construc- 
tion of a State-owned Atlantic cable as a work of the first 
Imperial importance. Incidentally Mr. Samuel noted the 
result of the policy adopted some years ago, both in Canada 
and the United States, of paying the same wages to women as 
to men—viz., that no more women have been taken inte the 
service. “The Post Office in Canada is almost closed as an 
avenue for the employment of women, and in the United 
States it is open to them only to a very moderate extent.” 








A remarkable meeting of protest against the charge of 
ritual murder brought against the Jewish race was held at 
the Memorial Hall, Farringdon Street, on Tuesday night. 
Sir Francis Montefiore presided over an assembly representing 
all shades of religious and political convictions, and letters of 
sympathy with the protest were sent by the Arehbishops of 
York and Canterbury, Mr. Joseph Chamberlain and Mr. 
Bonar Law, the Bishops of London, Winchester, Hereford, 
Exeter, and Stepney, Lord Justice Vaughan Williams, and 
Lord Rosebery. The principal resolution, protesting against 





herself in the prisoners. The failure of this attempt to 


the recrudescence of this baseless and wicked charge, and 
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inviting the moral support of the civilised world for the 
Russian Government in any measures it may take for pro- 
tecting the Jewish subjects of the Tsar from obloquy and 
insult, was moved by Professor A. V. Dicey and supported 
by Father Bampton, Mr. G. H. Radford, M.P., and Mr. 
Unsworth, an officer of the Salvation Army. The meeting 
was, in short, a convincing proof of the attitude of the entire 
English nation towards what one of the speakers called “an 


odious libel upon a long-suffering race.” 





Mr. Lloyd George's Bedford speech prompted Mr. R. E. 
Prothero, the agent of the Duke of Bedford, to suggest in 
the Morning Post of October 17th that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer should offer the Duke of Sutherland £2 an acre 
for 200,000 acres of his Highland property, adding, “He will 
jump at it.” The Duke of Sutherland, in a letter to the 
Daily Mail of last Monday confirmed Mr. Prothero’s view, and 
announced that he would gladly sell 200,000 acres of land, or 
more, now under deer, to the Government for £2 an acre. 
“This,” he went on, “is cheaper than land can be bought in 
any of the countries named by Mr. Lloyd George, and is hardly 
above the price of prairie land in Canada.” Wednesday’s 
papers stated that the proposal has now received the serious 
consideration of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, who had 
invited the Duke to lay his offer before him officially, with a 
view to its being considered by the Government. 





The Dublin correspondent of the Times stated on Friday 
morning that a breach has been made, and is widening, 
between the English trade unions and the Irish Transport 
Workers’ Union. Mr. Gosling and other members of the 
Trade Union Congress have arrived in Dublin and are ready 
to negotiate with the employers, but the lieutenants of the 
imprisoned Mr. Larkin resent this intervention, saying that 
they would rather forfeit English support than have the 
dispute settled over Mr. Larkin’s head. An interesting 
point is the belief of the Dublin strikers that Mr. Larkin 
is the victim of Nationalist capitalists and members of 
Parliament, and that he has been put away at their command. 
The correspondent says that Mr. Larkin’s chief supporter, 
Mr. Connolly, has threatened that if Mr. Larkin be not soon 
released speakers from Liberty Hall will be sent to every 
by-election in England to expose the Nationalist Party's 
treatment of Labour. “We shall be told,” he said, “that 
this will injure Home Rule, but we don’t want Home Rule 
from the gang which is now getting ready to sell Ulster.” 
We have written more fully in a leading article of the relation 
of Liberalism to Labour in the Larkin episode. 


On Thursday Mr. Lloyd George received a deputation of 
town tenants, and explained the Government’s policy with 
regard to the use of land in urban areas—a side of the 
land question upon which he had not touched in his earlier 
speeches. The deputation, which claimed to represent the 
whole of the retail traders of the country, asked for the 
Government's support for the Town Tenants Bill, a measure 
which aims at securing for the tenant relief from unreasonable 
covenants of leases, continuity of tenure, and compensation 
for permanent improvements made by the tenant. Mr. Lloyd 
George announced that he was authorized by the Govern- 
ment to state that when they came to deal with the land 
question they proposed to adopt the principles of the Bill. 
Nothing, he added, which legitimately and fairly belonged to 
the landlord would in this way be taken from him, while on 
the other hand nothing which legitimately and fairly belonged 
to traders would be taken from them. Mr. Lloyd George 
next proceeded to outline the machinery by means of which 
these proposals would be enforced. They intended to adopt 
the principle of having an impartial fribunal, which was, 
according to their present intention, to consist of Commis- 
sioners from the new Land Ministry, who will be business men 
rather than lawyers. While we do not doubt that town 
tenants may have considerable grievances (though we believe 
Mr. Lloyd George exaggerated these), the settling of all 
disputes by some extra-judicial tribunal is likely to lead to 
new forms of injustice and oppression. 


Saturday's papers announced that Lord Sydenham had 
accepted the offer of the chairmanship of the Royal Com- 


Prime Minister on August 11th. The Government are to be 
congratulated on their choice. Lord Sydenham has served 
his country in a variety of highly important posts with dis- 
interested zeal and conspicuous ability. The Commission will 
also include Sir D. Brynmor Jones, K.C., the Chairman of 
the Welsh Parliamentary Party, who has had extensive 
experience on commissions; Mr. Philip Snowden, the Socialist 
member for Blackburn, perhaps the most independent member 
of the Labour Party; Sir Kenelm Digby, formerly Permanent 
Under-Secretary at the Home Office; Sir Malcolm Morris, Sir 
John Collie, Mr. Arthur Newsholme, Mr. James Ernest Lane, 
and Mr. F. W. Mott, representing the medical profession; 
Canon Horsley andthe Rev. J. Scott Lidgett ; Mrs. Creighton, 
Mrs. Burgwin, and Mrs. Scharlieb, M.D. 
ee 


On Friday week about fifty officers of the P. and O. Com- 
pany resigned their positions, chiefly as a protest against the 
rates of pay. Out of regard for the public convenience they 
arranged that their resignations should not take effect till 
the following Monday. The ‘Sicilia’ was thus enabled to 
leave Tilbury last Saturday at her proper time. The officers 
were helped by the Imperial Merchant Service Guild, and 
the Guild declared that the resignations had become neces- 
sary, as all other means of moving the company had failed. 
The company issued on Monday a statement in which it 
was denied that any representations had been received from 
officers except in the engineers’ branch. From the evidence it 
appears that the memory of the company’s officials had failed 
them in this respect. On Wednesday the board of the com- 
pany received a deputation of officers, and eventually met 
all their demands, Public sympathy was entirely with the 
officers, as it was felt that such pay as £10 a month for a 
second officer, whu is charged with enormous responsibilities, 
and subject to the frequent and prolonged strains of fog and 
bad weather, is quite inadequate. We wonder whether it 
would be possible to increase the pay of captains by means 
of a capitation fee, say, of a shilling on every first-class 
passenger, sixpence on every second-class passenger, and one 
penny on every third-class passenger. We have never meta 
passenger who would have grudged good pay to the commander 
to whom the safety of everyone on board is committed. The 
junior officers would then have a prize to look forward to, and 
they would well deserve it when they attained it. 


The Times of last Saturday published a letter from several 
well-known firms of advertising agents protesting against 
circulars which had been issued by the “ Financial Publicity 
Department” of Reuter’s Agency. Reuter's Publicity Depart- 
ment, in appealing for more orders from advertisers, indicated 
the advantage of dealing with an agency which had “ intimate 
relations with the press,” and could secure “ extended editorial 
reference” to the affairs of its clients. In other words, this 
department held out the prospect that if advertising were done 
through it, Reuter’s Agency would see to it that editors would 
“crack up” the goods of their advertisers. A more preposterous 
promise, or one more damaging to the prestige of the prese if 
it were allowed to pass unchallenged, could not possibly be 
imagined. Asomewhatturgid letter of explanation subsequently 
written by the Publicity Department stated that the “ mis- 
conception” would be removed, though we cannot see that 
the language of the circulars admitted of any misconception. 
We are very glad, though no other course was to be expected, 
that newspaper proprietors’ associations met as soon as pos- 
sible all over the country and denounced the most offensive 
circulars. If the press were to sell its approval to any 
purchaser while maintaining the air of an impartial critic ite 
authority would be utterly and deservedly lost. On Tuesday 
it was announced that the circulars had been withdrawn. 

A meeting of the Special Committee for the Olympic 
Games of Berlin, 1916, was held on Tuesday, when it was 
announced that the Committee were greatly disappointed at 
the inadequate support given by the public to the Olympic 
Fund. It was decided that, if the fund does not reach the 
figure of £25,000 by the end of the year, the Committee would 
not be justified in proceeding further with the matter. The 
amount subscribed still falls considerably short of £10,000. 








Bank Rate, 5 per cent., changed from 4} per cent. Oct. 2nd. 





mission on Venereal Disease, which was promised by the 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 





MR. BONAR LAW AND THE CRISIS. 


N his speech at Wallsend on Wednesday the leader of 
the Unionist Party showed the three highest qualities 
of statesmanship—firmness, moderation, and insight into 
the realities of the political situation. Mr. Bonar Law 
evidently recognizes to the full that the point we have 
all got to consider at the moment is not what is the best 
way of regulating the relations between the component 
parts of the United Kingdom, but how to avoid the 
unspeakable horrors of civil war. We deeply regret that 
it should have come to this, but come to this it has, and 
no pretence will alter the fact. We Unionists believe that 
the only satisfactory way of regulating those relations is 
the legislative Union. In order, however, to avoid civil 
war we are willing to sacrifice Unionist principles as long 
as those sacrifices do not, as Mr. Bonar Law said so well, 
mean loss of honour or ruin to the national interests. 
The partial undoing of the Act of Union by the establish- 
ment of a Parliament for the south and west of Ireland, 
that is, the Home Rule Bill with homogeneous Protestant 
Ulster excluded, will be a bad Bill, but, bad as it is, it will 
be so infinitely better than civil war that Unionists are 
willing regretfully to acquiesce in it. 

Again, as Mr. Bonar Law pointed out in unanswerable 
terms, the only reasonable, just, and sincere way of meeting 
the Irish crisis is for the Government to take the people 
into conference and ask their verdict on the Home Rule 
Bill. If the country is with the Government, as they 
say, the Liberal Party have nothing to lose but every- 
thing to gain by submitting themselves and their Bill 
to the verdict of the people. The right of the people 
to exercise a veto over legislation of the highest im- 
port, which alters the whole fabric of our govern- 
ment, is a democratic principle, and it is a Unionist 
—v. But though we hold that a Government which 

enies this principle is unworthy of its trust, we are 
willing to sink that principle in order to avoid civil war. 
Mr. Bonar Law was right, then, in insisting as he did that 
a general election or Referendum on the Bill is the true 
way out. Weare sure, however, that he represented the 
whole weight of Unionist opinion when he also let it be 
seen that if the Government are determined to risk civil 
war rather than face the electors he would forgo the 
demand for a general election. Anything is better than 
failure in the supreme duty of making every possible 
sacrifice to avoid civil war. That, of course, is what Mr. 
Bonar Law meant when with perfect clearness, and we are 
certain with perfect sincerity, he said at the end of his 
speech: “If 1 have correctly understood Mr. Asquith, if 
he does mean to extend to us an invitation such as I have 
indicated, then we shall not decline to respond to it, and 
we shall carefully consider any proposals he may make to 
us, and consider them with a real desire to find a solution, 
if a solution be possible.” Mr. Asquith, it will be remem- 
bered, spoke of “an interchange of views and suggestions, 
free, frank, and without prejudice.” That is the invitation 
which Mr. Bonar Law accepts. In refusing to lay down 
conditions which must govern such interchange of views, 
Mr. Bonar Law was, we think, wise. Those conditions, we 
agree with him, should not be shouted across the country 
by the leaders. Rather they should be the first things 
discussed when the meeting of the leaders takes place. If 
too many preliminary conditions are laid down beforehand, 
ambiguities and misunderstandings are certain to arise. 

If after Mr. Bonar Law’s speech a meeting does not take 
lace between the leaders of the two great parties, on the 
Cale of trying to discover some method of avoiding civil 
war, our political system will have been proved to be bank- 
rupt not only of patriotism, but of common sense. For 
ourselves, we hope that the negotiations will be conducted 
with the smallest possible number of negotiators. No doubt 
the responsibility of negotiating alone is one from which 
party leaders very naturally shrink. Nevertheless there 
ean be no harm in our saying that we should like to 
see Mr. Asquith and Mr. Bonar Law left to meet and 
come to an agreement by themselves, and not attempting 
to consult anyone else till the negotiations were over. 
Each statesman by this time thoroughly knows the views 


running backwards and forwards to try to obtain the 
acquiescence of this or that extremist or over-cautious 
colleague. The two leaders, in our opinion, had much 
better shoulder the responsibility, do their best, and leayg 
it tothe country to judge whether they have done their 
duty. Though we have no access to official secrets, ong 
thing is clear and of good omen. The so-called conditions 
laid down by Mr. Asquith and the expression of his 
personal views put forward by Mr. Bonar Law do 
not preclude a settlement through the exclusion of the 
homogeneous Ulster—a settlement, be it noted, not asked 
for by Unionists in order to provide a solution of the Irish 
problem, but simply and solely to prevent the outbreak of 
civil war. The exclusion of those portions of Ulster in 
which the Protestants and Loyalistsare in a majority, and 
are determined to resist being forced under a Dublin 
Parliament, does not in any true sense ruin the Govern. 
ment’s Bill or prevent them from doing what they say the 
must do and will do—establish an Irish Parliament and 
Irish Executive on College Green. Every Bill of the 
nature of the Home Rule Bill has to have an areg 
prescribed, to which its clauses are applicable. The 
exclusion of the homogeneous Ulster only means, in the 
last resort, an alteration or reduction of this area. If, 
then, the two sides can agree to the area to which the Bill 
is to apply, civil war may be avoided. We cannot believe 
that this question of area cannot be settled by men who 
are, we are sure, sincerely anxious to avoid bloodshed. 
When the question of area of exclusion is settled, we 
hold that all that the Unionists, if they are wise, will ask as 
regards the Home Rule Bill is that any amendments 
required shall be consistent with the alteration of area. 
The Unionists, in our opinion, must not attempt to demand 
other changes. Such changes, if any, must be made by 
those who desire a break-up of the present legislative 
Union for the south and west, and not by those who 
regard that break-up as an evil only less great than 
civil war. The Liberals must take the responsibility of 
saying what financial alterations are to be made in the 
Bill, and how far the regulations in regard to the Customs 
House or the Post Office ought to be modified. We may 
point out, however, that it is entirely a mistake to sup- 
pose that the consequential amendments, i.e. the amend- 
ments required by an alteration in the area to which the 
Bill is to apply, present any very great difficulties. As 
an able correspondent of the Times, who signs himself 
“Ulsterman,” pointed out on Tuesday, the alteration of 
the Bill in no way offers insuperable difficulties. It would 
not be a day’s work for a competent draftsman. What is 
to be the area excluded is also dealt with very usefully by 
“Ulsterman.” In effect he comes to the same conclusion 
which we came to some weeks ago. North-East Ulster 
should, he urges, be made into a County Palatine, with a 
Chancery Court and Admiralty Court of its own, after the 
manner of the County of Lancaster. North-East Ulster will, 
of course, continue to send representatives to the House of 
Commons. Here, no doubt, as all Unionists are in favour of 
the principle of one vote, one value, they will be perfectly 
willing that the representation should be on the English and 
Scottish standard of value, or, roughly, one representative 
for about sixty thousand inhabitants. The English depart- 
ments would find no difficulty in including in their spheres 
the County Palatine of Belfast. To begin with, statutes 
applicable only to Ireland passed before the year 1913 
might continue to be applied to the County Palatine where 
such application was not inconsistent with the inclusion of 
the said county in the kingdom of England. 
Though in our opinion the only essential difficulty about 
exclusion ;is the question of area, we by no means wish 
it to be thought that we consider the drawing of the 
boundary line an easy matter. Clearly it is one of much 
difficulty. We are sure, however, that men like Mr. 
Asquith and Mr. Bonar Law would find it possible, with 
goodwill and with the fear of civil war before them, to lay 
down the general principles upon which it should be 
drawn, and then, with the aid of experts in geography 
and in ethnological and religious statistics, to draw a map 
which would work without injustice. No doubt, fanatical 
extremists on either side might easily wreck a scheme 
of this kind, but we are assuming that neither Mr. Asquith 
nor Mr. Bonar Law would permit such wrecking. We 


may by way of illustration suggest a method of arriving at 





of his party, and no real good would come by perpetually 
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nd Loyalist Ulster of which Mr. F. E. Smith originally 
. ke. It has always seemed to us that the plan would 
ie rm take as a basis the four Protestant counties of 
Antrim, Armagh, Derry, and Down. The next step would 
be to add to them such portions of the Ulster counties 
bordering on them as bave a clear Protestant majority. 
It would be essential for a sound and lasting settlement 
that those districts should be joined to the four counties. 
It is possible, too, as “ Ulsterman ” suggests, that in some 
cases districts in which the Catholics predominate might 
even be cut out of the four counties and placed outside the 
boundary of exclusion. It would clearly be better both 
for the Catholics and for the Protestants that this should 
happen in such cases. To put it in another way, the four 
counties would be the basis of exclusion, but there would 
be a readjustment of the boundaries in order to bring in 
Protestant districts and keep out Catholic districts. 
Another way of accomplishing the same object would be to 
take the six Plantation counties as the basis of exclusion, 
but to eliminate from those Plantation counties wherever 
possible the districts in which the Roman Catholics were 
in a majority. All that is wanted is agreement upon a 

rinciple of this kind. The rest is skilful map-making. 
he result would in all probability work out as a homo- 
geneous Ulster with about a million inhabitants, in which 
the Protestants and Loyalists would be two to one or over. 
No doubt the extremists on either side would be deeply 
disappointed, and would bitterly upbraid the two leaders 
for coming to any such agreement. But if Mr. Asquith 
and Mr. Bonar Law are convinced, as we believe they both 
soon must be, that civil war may be avoided by exclusion, 
can we be wrong in saying that they would be perfectly 
content to face such upbraidings? We believe that both 
statesmen, even if it was a case of ruin to their political 
careers, would think those careers well lost if by their 
sacrifice they had prevented civil war—civil war, remember, 
not merely in the mountains and moors of Ulster, but civil 
war in England and Scotland, and civil war which, to judge 
from Canadian offers of help for Ulster, may have its 
echoes beyond the Atlantic. 





WHAT CIVIL WAR IN ULSTER WOULD MEAN. 


=e as it may seem, there are plenty of indications 
in the speeches of the Liberal leaders, and still more 
in articles in the Liberal newspapers, that the Liberal 
Party have not as yet in the least recognized what civil war 
in Ulster would mean. No doubt the Cabinet have aban- 
doned the idea that the Ulster people will quietly 
yield when they are told that submission to the will 
of the local majority is a principle tvo precious to 
be applied to the Irish Protestants of the north, and 
that they must be content to be ruled by the will of 
the local majority in the south and west of Ireland. 
In former days the Southerners argued that “Liberty’s 
the kind of thing that don’t agree with niggers.” So now 
in effect we are told that autonomy’s the kind of thing 
that don’t agree with Irish Protestants. We must 
do the Government the justice to say that they are 
beginning to understand that the Ulster Protestants du not 
like to be told this. They know now that the Ulstermen 
mean business, and that if the Bill passes without 
exclusion they will have,as Sir Edward Grey says, to meet 
violence with violence. That is a step gained, but we feel 
sure that ordinary Liberals do not in the least appreciate 
the nature of the violence which will have to be used by 
them. They think that a whiff of grape shot and the 
killing of some two or three hundred men in the streets of 
Belfast is all that will be necessary. In fact, the party 
Liberal envisages a kind of rather strenuous Tonypandy 
or a repetition of the Dublin riots, but with Church of 
England clergymen and Presbyterian ministers instead of 
trade union officials as leaders. 

We can assure them that they are mistaken. The 
problem they will have to solve next June, if the Bill is 
carried through without the exclusion of North-East Ulster, 
will be something wholly different. What they will have 
to face is the putting down of a hundred thousand partially 
drilled but on the whole well organized men led by capable 
leaders in whom they believe—men armed with a very 
eflicient rifle and possessed of an ample store of ammunition. 
The ammunition, it should be noted, is not gathered in one 
magazine, which can be seized and destroyed by a coup de 








main, but scattered and concealed throughout the country. 
The Ulstermen have not put all their eggs into one basket. 
Their principle is one man one rifle, and each man the 
guardian and storekeeper of his own rifle. 

At first people may be inclined to say that this arming and 
organizing of the Ulstermen will make their repression all 
the easier. It will incline them, we shall be told, to come 
into the open and try a pitched battle, in which they are 
sure to be hopelessly beaten. We are not in the secrets of 
the Ulstermen, but we know enough of them to feel sure they 
have grasped the truth that they are quite unable, even 
if they had the wish, to stand up to the British Army and 
beat it ina pitched battle. They may be a passionate people, 
but they are also a very cautious, and in some ways slow and 
dour people, and they recognize the value of those qualities. 
They will be quite content, in spite of their organization, 
to play a Fabian game in the north-east, to spread them- 
selves throughout their mountains and bogs and by their 
lake sides, and let the Government attempt the work of 
disarming the villagers, or chasing them up and down 
the country while the more mobile bands ambush the 
Government supplies, cut the railways, and render difficult 
the feeding and movements of the troops. The Ulstermen 
are prepared to keep on at a delaying campaign of this kind 
for two or three months. They will not like it, no doubt. 
How fully they recognize what they are in for is shown by 
their willingness to accept exclusion and the experiment 
of Home Rule in the rest of Ireland rather than have 
civil war. That they will endure all the horrors of 
civil war if exclusion is not granted to them rather than 
submit to a Dublin Parliament we have no sort of 
doubt. And here let us point out that it is idle for 
the Government to say that they can be as Fabian as 
the Ulstermen, and that they have not the slightest 
desire to attack them. They will be obliged by the 
force of circumstances to take the aggressive rather 
than the peaceful line. As we have said again and 
again, though we do not in the least approve of or 
desire to encourage such action, there is no doubt that 
the moment the Bill passes there will be in all the 
Protestant centres a movement to drive away the Catholics. 
They will not be massacred, but do what the leaders will, 
the Protestant workmen and the Protestant majorities 
in the towns and populous areas will not consent to live 
with a Catholic and Nationalist population beside them. 
Fear and panic will have their usual effect. They make 
men cruel and ruthless. Protestants will argue that they 
cannot feel safe, when they take the field in their regiments, 
if their homes are left at the mercy of the Catholic 
minority. That minority will. accordingly be expelled or, 
at any rate, an attempt will be made to expel them as 
traitors within the citadel. The Catholic minority will 
naturally resist and appeal for protection from the Govern- 
ment, and so the fight will begin. Next will come reprisals 
in the south and west, and still more in the places on the 
Ulster border, where the Catholics are in a majority, 
and where they will very naturally say that they have a 
right to mete out to the Protestants the treatment meted 
out by them tothe Catholics. They will endeavour, in fine, 
to drive out the Protestants. These movements on the 
border will again be met by raids of Protestants, and 
especially of the Protestant mounted corps, to protect their 
co-religionists. 

The fact that the Ulster civil war will begin in this 
way will make it very difficult for the Government to 
do what is always wise in cases of civil trouble, i.e., to 
keep their forcee concentrated. The appeals for protec- 
tion on the part of the Catholics and the natural desire of 
the Imperial Executive to prevent reprisals w ill pro- 
duce a demand for troops not only throughout the six 
Plantation counties, but in Donegal, Cavan, Monaghan, 
parts of Tyrone, and all along the southern borders of 
Ulster. The General will be overwhelmed with demands 
to send troops here, there, and everywhere, to prevent 
what will be called ‘ massacres,” and which, as blood 
becomes hotter, may almost deserve that description. 
“How utterly monstrous! How abominably wicked of 
the Ulster people to plan such things!” will doubtless be 
the comment of our Home Rule readers. We are not 
going to defend such deeds for a moment, but we know 
they would happen. That is why weare willing to sacrifice 
our Unionist principles in order to obtain exclusion as the 
one thing which will prevent civil war—assuming, as we 
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recognize we must, that the Government are too much 
entangled in their pledges to Mr. Redmond to take the 
better course of a general election or a Referendum. 

The certainty that this struggle will begin not in a mere 
Belfast street riot or in a neat general action, such as 
many Liberals seem to suppose, but in a thousand small 
collisions throughout the whole province of Ulster and its 
borders, will make war come in its fiercest and most 
terrible form. It will also make it come in a form that 
will have tremendous and far-reaching consequences for 
the Government, though apparently these consequences 
are at present quite invisible to them. The Government, 
we are sure, will want to do their coercion with the least 
possible amount of cruelty. They are humane men, 
and, quite apart from any other considerations, they 
will want not to shed any more of the blood of their 
countrymen than is absolutely necessary. But even if 
they were themselves without pity, they would know that 
a great effusion of blood might at any moment lead to a 
reaction which would be fatal to them as an Administra- 
tion. They will not then consent or be able to do 
what a Continental Power would do, and what in truth 
would be the kindest thing to do. They will not tell their 
generals to draw the first blood, and to be sure that a great 
deal of it is shed in the first few days in order to strike 
terror into the rebels. They will not give the order, 
Frappez fort et frappez vite. Instead of that they will 
try wherever possible to make so great a display of force 
that the rebels will be overawed, and be compelled either 
to evacuate the positions they may have taken up or else 
to surrender without a shot. They will, in effect, always 
want to confront one rebel with two soldiers. But if the 
Army is to be broken up into small bodies in order to give 
protection, and is to be widely scattered throughout North- 
East Ulster to save the Catholics, and spread broadcast on 
the borders to prevent the extinction of the Protestant 
minority, and, further, if this work is to be accomplished 
with the least possible amount of bloodshed, we are certain, 
whatever may be said now to the contrary by so-called 
experts, that two hundred thousand men will be required 
for the work. We tried dealing with the Boers on the 
cheap with forty thousand men, with the result that we 
had later to get together four hundred thousand men. 

As this war will have to be a kid-glove war, at any rate 
at the beginning, we are certain that the Government will 
not be able to wage it with fewer than two hundred 
thousand men. Now this means that in addition to the 
troops already in Ireland they will have to send about a 
hundred and sixty thousand men, or the whole of the 
expeditionary force. This again means that the whole 
of the Reserve will have to be called out and kept out for at 
least three months. But consider the dislocation of trade 
caused thereby and the fury of the men at being recalled to 
the colours for such a purpose as forcing Dublin rule upon 
North-East Ulster! Further, the calling out of the 
Reserve and the taking of the expeditionary force out 
of England and Scotland will oblige the Government, 
unless they are willing to run greater risks than 
we believe they are, to order the embodiment of 
the whole of the Territorial Force. But a pretty mess 
that would result in. That the Territorial Force would 
obey the order for embodiment willingly enough in the 
case of a foreign war, is beyond doubt, but the grumbling 
over embodiment in the case of civil war, even though the 
men would not be employed in Ireland, will be most for- 
midable. . 

Having got their two hundred thousand men and put 
them into the field in Ireland, do the Government recognize 
how quickly that force will become demoralized unless they 
are kept constantly springing at the throats of the rebels, 
that is, being constantly blooded? If they leave the 
soldiers scattered about in the Ulster villages and small 
towns, it will be absolutely impossible to prevent them 
fraternizing with the men, and still more with the women, 
and hearing stories of Catholic outrages, very likely untrue, 
but nevertheless stories which will make the ordinary 
Protestant Scotsman and Englishman “ see red” and soon 
render him useless for the work which he will be called 
upon to do. Louis Philippe found out too late the danger 
of keeping troops hanging about for political reasons 
instead of sending them straight at the enemy. In 48 the 
army, if it had been at once let loose at the Paris mob, 


a 
been no abdication, They were kept inert for three o 
four days, and it was then found impossible to he 
them. They had not become Republicans in theory tan 
they found they could not shoot down on a Wednes@ 
men with whom they had been chatting on the “y 
“a : . most 
familiar terms up till Tuesday night. A man will not 
consent to be a kindly, good-tempered, friendly soldier ong 
day, and use a repeating rifle on his friends the next 
with ruthless precision. 

We shall say no more about the difficulties of 
employing English and Scottish Protestant troops azgaingt 
the Ulster Protestants—remember, the moment civil war 
begins it will be a religious war in essentials. "he 
possibility of something in the nature of what would be 
technical mutiny among officers and troops is too horrible 
to discuss. Civil war is bad, but mutiny, however wel]. 
intentioned, is ten times worse. It is difficult even to 
describe the prospect without appearing to give encourage. 
ment where that 1s the last thing we wish to give. Unfor. 
tunately, however, all the facts seem to show that there 
will be a large number of officers who will find it impos. 
sible to reconcile the soldier’s duty with what they con- 
ceive to be the citizen’s duty. It is all very well for us to 
say, as we should say, that in that case the soldier’s duty 
must come first. But what are we to reply if officers say 
that they cannot and will not be governed by abstract 
considerations, and that they will not give the order to fire 
on Ulstermen? And here it must not be supposed that 
unwillingness to shed the blood of their fellow subjects 
will only be found among violent Loyalist officers and men. 
We heard only the other day of an officer—and there 
must be plenty such—who in politics isa strong Home 
Ruler, but who yet feels an abhorrence to shedding 
the blood of Ulstermen. However, we will for the 
moment dismiss these considerations and assume—as 
assuredly we should like to assume—that there will 
be no resignations and no trouble with the Army, except 
that inevitable trouble of fraternisation of which we have 
spoken above. Even in that case the Government will 
have to put two hundred thousand men into Ulster, and 
in order to do so will have to call out the whole of the 
Reserve. They have not, apparently, imagination enough 
to understand this yet, and are still in the happy-go-lucky 
“whiff of grape shot” stage. They will find it out, how- 
ever, before next June. Let us hope that by then they 
will have come to the sensible conclusion that if they are 
to maintain their Irish policy it can only be done by the 
exclusion of the homogeneous Protestant and Loyalist 
Ulster. 


day 





OUR PRUSSIAN LIBERALS. 


8 es Liberal Government is getting on. It is a strange 

reflection—or it would be strange if the paradox had 
not been introduced to the notice of all at various periods 
of history—that men’s deeds can be wildly at variance with 
their professions while the doers of the deeds retain an 
invincible belief in their own sincerity and consistency. 
President Huerta in Mexico is no doubt very proud of the 
highly enlightened Constitution of his country—one of 
the best in the world—which rests somewhere printed on 
parchment, but is not sullied by being brought into contact 
at any point with the lives of the Mexican people. The 
agents of the Terror firmly believed in the Rights of 
Man while they denied the right of any particular man 
to keep his head on his shoulders. Our own Govern- 
ment has asserted the right of any group within 
the United Kingdom to have the form of government 
it desires, and is so intent on securing that right 
to the Irish Nationalists that it is prepared if neces- 
sary to shoot down the Protestants of Ulster who happen 
to have taken the Government at its word and to have 
claimed a similar right for themselves. Oppression in the 
sacred name of liberty—it is a very odd yet quite familiar 
fact. Now, however, the Government has performed a new 
feat which is enough to stagger and infuriate quite tranquil 
people like ourselves, inured though we are to the para- 
doxical behaviour of politicians. The conviction of Mr. 
James Larkin, the Dublin Labour leader, on the charge of 
using seditious language, is worthy of a trial for lise majesté 
in Prussia. If Mr. Larkin had been charged only with 
inciting to riot or inciting to robbery, and had been con- 





would have gone for them, and there would possibly have 





victed on either of those counts, we should have had 
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ie celal 
nothing whatever to say. But he was acquitted on both 


those counts, and was convicted only of using seditious 
language—such language as you may hear any day 
on Tower Hill or im Hyde Park. He is now in 
rison for seven months. Truly did the counsel for 
fe defence say that Mr. Larkin was being prosecuted 
because he was Mr. Larkin, and not because his speeches 
were worse than thousands of speeches delivered by other 
men who are punished by nothing but indifference or silent 
contempt. But we need not dwell further on the moral 
aradox of the Government's state of mind. Let us briefly 
state what happened. 7 

The Irish Attorney-General, in opening the case, said 
that Mr. Larkin was not being prosecuted “ because he was a 
strike leader,” but because he was a “ wicked and dangerous 
criminal.” ‘The prosecution, to be precise, declared that 
he had incited people to kill the police and soldiers, but 
the jury acquitted him on that count. The prosecution 
declared that he had urged the crowds to loot the shops, 
but he was acquitted on that count also. If such charges 
had been proved against him, no one would have held more 
strongly than ourselves that he deserved his punishment, 
and more. But they were not proved to the satisfaction 
of the jury. For what, then, was Mr. Larkin condemned ? 
Lest we should seem to pervert the character of the 
prosecution, we have taken the following extract from the 
Attorney-General’s speech from the Manchester Guardian, 
a paper wholly favourable to the Government :— 

“Larkin had said, ‘People make kings and people can unmake 

them, and what right had the King of England to stop meetings 
I fail to see.’ Then he said, ‘I have never said “God save the 
King” except in derision.’ Did he expect the people to depose 
King George for King Larkin? ... Larkin also said, ‘I am a 
rebel and the son of a rebel.’ A great many people would like 
Larkin to be a little more specific in that statement. He also said, 
‘I recognize no law but the people’s law.’ That very sentence was 
a seditious speech.” 
We expect to read this sort of thing in a trial for lése 
majesté in Prussian Poland, or in a conspiracy trial at 
Agram, but to read it in the report of a trial within the 
United Kingdom, and to know that it has passed without 
protest from those who call themselves Liberals, is to 
have a new and very uncomfortable feeling that we are 
rapidly progressing backwards. 

Of course, Mr. Larkin improved the occasion as every 
Irish patriot or hero has always improved it. Just as 
Emmet on his condemnation created a phrase that was the 
worthiest part of his rising, just as Smith O’Brien regained 
by his bearing in the dock the dignity he had lost when 
run to earth in Mrs. McCormack’s cabbage patch, just as 
Meagher, McManus, O’Donoghue, Gavan Duffy, and the 
other prisoners in the State trials of 1848 never seemed so 
noble as when they were convicted, so Mr. Larkin 


addressed the judge with laurels of martyrdom, as it) 


were, on his brow. “I beg for no mercy,” he said. 
“What you think in your wisdom you should sentence 
me to I shall be glad to submit to. I should not 
have cared had it been the verdict of my own 
class, but it is the verdict of a packed jury.” Mr. 
Larkin is now likely to give more trouble than ever, and 
the fault lies with the Guvernment. His cause was fail- 
ing. Now, if it fails completely while he is in prison, he 
will be able to disown all responsibility. He may return 
to rally broken forces that would never have followed 
him again if they had been routed while under his leader- 
ship. He will return as an heroic sufferer for the cause. 
Even while he lies in prison his name will be an incentive 
and a rallying cry. His friends say that he is the victim 
of capitalism and Castle government. We are not sur- 
prised, seeing that he was convicted on mere verbal 
points. Indeed, if the capitalists of Dublin who belong 
to the Nationalist Party had issued a ukase to the 
Government through the Nationalist members of Parlia- 
ment that Mr. Larkin must be put away, the job could 
not have been done in a manner more likely to suggest 
that it was managed by men anxious to oblige, but not 
very apt at the unaccustomed work. Is it possible that 
in the acts of the Government we really see once more the 
dictation of the Nationalists ? 

It is astonishing to us that the protests from the repre- 
sentatives of Labour have not been much louder and more 
numerous. Has the parliamentary Labour Party been so 
shattered by recent events that it has no spirit left? Is 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald so unnerved that he fears trade 








unionists will resist his authority even when he tries to 
rally them to defy the tyranny of political obscurantists 
directed against their own persons? Surely if the Labour 
leaders had any sense of the significance of things they 
would now organize such a demonstration as has not 
testified to the solidarity of Labour for many years. The 
Government have insulted Labour. They have proved 
by prosecuting Mr. Larkin for seditious language that 
they believe that they hold Labour so fast in bonds 
that Labour will now accept any and every slap in the 
face without a word and even without a wriggle. If 
the Labour leaders were worth their salt they would have 
read this trial as the writing on the wall. Those of 
them who have any perception must know now that 
the Liberal Party is too strong a partner for them. The 
only hope for them is to dissolve the partnership, begin 
again, and create a real Labour Party as separate and 
distinct from other parties as that in Australia. In 
Ireland, no doubt, a revitalized Labour Party would 
carry on a new struggle, very injurious to Ireland, 
which has even now begun to declare itself. As Arch- 
bishop Alexander once said (we quote from a letter 
published in the Times last Saturday): ‘“ Modern com- 
munism will be brought face to face with the hierarchy 
of the mediaeval Church, and the stronger of the two 
will guide that fatal republic.” But that is a special point, 
and in its gravest form a distant one. The only fact that 
concerns us now is the emergence of the principle of l’se 
majesté under a Liberal Government. We do not think 
much of the power or ability of the Labour Party, but we 
appeal to it at all events to do this, the least of its duties, 
and to declare that no man ought to be imprisoned for 
seven months for such vapourings as cloud the air of Tower 
Hill or the Marble Arch end of Hyde Park. 





RAILWAY NATIONALIZATION. 


Sr appointment of a Royal Commission to inquire 
into the railway service of the United Kingdom is 
a significant indication of the rapidity with which the 
present Government is drifting in the direction of State 
Socialism. Such a general inquiry as that now proposed 
would never have been undertaken unless a section of the 
Cabinet had been anxious to work up a case for railway 
nationalization, and the danger ahead is that the new 
Royal Commission, without itself discussing the pros and 
cons of railway nationalization, may make a report which 
will give material for a platform agitation of the typical 
Lloyd Georgian character. As a parallel we may take the 
case of the Financial Relations Commission, which reported 
in 1896 on the finances of Ireland and Great Britain. 
This report, critically examined, gave no ground for the 
view that Ireland was over-taxed, but it was possible for 
ingenious politicians to extract from it passages here and 
there which were admirable for platform purposes and 
have created a widespread but baseless belief that Ireland 
has been for generations robbed by Great Britain. 

It is therefore worth while, even before the Commission 
gets to work, to remind the public what is involved in 
railway nationalization. The first and one of the most 
serious questions is that of finance. To buy up the 
railways of the United Kingdom would cost something 
like £1,400,000,000, and though theoretically this would 
only mean a conversion of railway stock into Government 
stock, practically a financial operation of this magnitude 
always costs a great deal of money, and must prejudicially 
affect the credit of the State. That, however, is only the 
beginning of the trouble. The experience of all State under- 
takings proves that the substitution of political control for 
commercial control inevitably leads to economic waste. 
The telegraphs of the United Kingdom are one of the best 
cases in point. When it was decided in 1869 to take over 
the telegraphs from the existing companies, the advocates 
of that step invariably argued that it would lead to a hand- 
some profit for the Government. It was even officially 
calculated that the whole capital cost would be wiped off 
in some fifteen years out of profits, and that from that time 
forward there would be available a large annual sum for 
the relief of taxation. This calculation was based on the 
fact that the companies to be expropriated were then pay- 
ing dividends of six per cent. The moment the purchase 


was completed these dividends disappeared, and within 
That loss 


two years the telegraphs began to show a loss. 
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has been continued year after year, till now, even according 
to the official figures of the Postmaster-General, it amounts 
to well over £900,000 per annum. ‘This figure, however, 
takes no account of the loss of interest, not only on the 
capital spent on the original purchase, but also on the 
capital provided out of revenue for extensions. The actual 
loss must be now well over £1,200,000 a year. 

This loss has arisen from three reasons. First, the 
general inefficiency of Government management as com- 

ared with commercial management. Everyone who has 

ad any experience of Government work knows what is 
meant by the “Government stroke.” An employee of the 
Government thinks that he has a right to work with less 
energy than he would exert if he were in private employ- 
ment. Secondly, political influence is brought to bear to 
concede to consumers favours which cannot be defended 
on financial grounds; and, thirdly, the same influences 
secure for the employees of the State rates of wages and 
other privileges which private employees of the same grade 
and capacity could not — command. All these 
three considerations would operate with increased force in 
the case of the railways, owing to the wider scale and 
greater variety of the operations. Most of the work of 
telegraph employees is of a more or less routine character 
which can easily be supervised, but the work of the 
enormous staff employed on the railways of the United 
Kingdom is immensely varied in character, and much of 
its efficiency must depend on the capacity and enterprise 
of the individual workman or overseer. If the whole of 
the staff is to be impregnated with the conception of the 
“ Government stroke,” it is certain that there must be a 
large increase in the number of employees to get the same 
work done. This, by the way, has happened in Italy, 
where, since the railways were taken over by the State, 
the number of employees has been immensely increased. 
At the same time, as all travellers have noted, the service 
has undoubtedly been improved, and superficial observers 
have been apt to assume that this is an argument for 
State management. The simple fact is that the Italian 
railway companies never had a dog’s chance of showing 
what private enterprise would do, for they were hampered 
at every turn by State control. 

As regards the demands of the public for non-economic 
services, it is certain that the moment the railways passed 
into the hands of the State parliamentary pressure wou!d 
be brought to bear from every town and district of the 
kingdom to give improved services without regard to the 
cost involved. A strong Minister might resist many of 
these demands, but there are very few strong Ministers to 
be found, and a great capacity on the part of people who 
want something for nothing to organize themselves to 
obtain it. Thirdly, there is the question of the power of 
the State employees to organize themselves to demand 
increased wages. Here, again, our own Post Office provides 
an illustration and a warning of the utmost seriousness. 
For years past Post Office employees have been clamouring 
for increased wages; yet simultaneously there have been 
probably ten applicants for every vacancy occurring in the 
postal service. The two facts cannot be reconciled. If 
the postal service is so good that there is an unceasing 
demand on the part of the public to enter into it, it 
cannot be relatively underpaid ; but because the Post Office 
employees are able to organize themselves politically and to 
make, in their own phrase, their wages their politics, they 
have been able to extort from Parliament increasingly 
favourable terms. Every few years a new Commission or 
Committee of Inquiry has been appointed to go into the 
question of postal wages. Each of these inquiries has led 
to very large increases, which have merely formed the basis 
for further demands. The employees of the State, unlike 
the employees of private firms, know that they risk 
nothing by asking more. Ifa man in private employment 
repeatedly tells his employer that he is dissatisfied, he will 
receive a broad hint to goelsewhere. A State employee 
is never subjected to this restraint upon discontent. 
That is the ultimate reason why State employees are for 
ever grumbling ; and, since they have political power, they 
are able to prevent their employers from ignoring their 
complaints. One of the most significant incidents of the 
last few weeks is the decision of all grades of Post Office 
employees to form a common union. Its avowed purpose 
is to extract still more favourable terms out of the general 


compared to other services, overpaid. If the railways were 
taken over by the State, exactly the same phenomenon would 
be repeated, and on a much larger scale. In every con. 
stituency in the kingdom the railway interest would become 
a factor which no parliamentary candidate could afford to 
despise, and with the cynicism which characterizes poli- 
ticians we should have Tories bidding against Liberals and 
Liberals against Tories with the money of the taxpayer to 
buy the railway vote. 

Whatever may be said in favour of State management 
of industries in a bureaucratically governed country like 
Germany or India is of no value whatever as a guide to a 
consideration of the problem in a democratically governed 
country like England. It is true that in Australia, where 
the railway labour problem was brought to a head a few 
years ago, the Victorian Ministry was strong enough 
temporarily to cow the railway employees, but the incident 
is too recent to justify one in drawing any conclusions as 
to the permanent success of this action. 

These are a few of the considerations which ought to 
suffice to make the public realize the enormous dangers 
involved in railway nationalization. For ourselves, we can 
see no solid reason for the inquiry now ordered into the 
whole system of British railways. It is true that there 
has latterly been a succession of railway accidents which 
have greatly and rightly alarmed the public, but there is 
absolutely no reason te believe that State management 
would mean fewer accidents. On the contrary, in France 
the number of accidents on the Chemin de Fer de !’Ouest 
increased immensely as soon as the railway was taken over 
by the State. Every impartial observer who has had any 
experience of foreign railways is able to testify to the 
general superiority of British lines. Doubtless particular 
points can be picked out where certain foreign systems 
are better than the British system or parts of the British 
system. But, in the main, British railway companies 
give a magnificent service at a very moderate charge. 
Nor is there any reason to fear that the railway companies 
can use such limited monopolies as they possess to the 
injury of the public. The Board of Trade control over 
railway rates is very close, and in many respects very 
severe. Even more important is the fact that most of 
our railways are subject to the competition of the sea and 
to the steadily increasing competition of motor traffic upon 
the roads. The probability is that in future the railway 
companies will be foreed either to decrease their charges or 
to improve their service in order to meet the competition 
of the road motors. Under present conditions the cost of 
these compulsory improvements will fall upon the railway 
shareholders. If, however, the railways were bought by 
the State the cost would fall upon the taxpayers. Indeed, 
the only people who would profit by the purchase of the 
railways by the State are the railway shareholders, who 
would obtain solid cash in exchange for a necessarily 
speculative investment, and railway employees, who would 
obtain an unlimited power of exploiting the nation for 
their private benefit. 








MISS META GASKELL. 


ORD HOUGHTON once said that the conversation and 

society to be met with in the house of the Gaskells at 
Manchester were the one thing which made life in that city 
tolerable for people of literary tastes. Miss Meta Gaskell, 
who died last Sunday, to the sorrow of innumerable friends, 
would not have assented to the proposition that the tolerable- 
ness of Manchester depended on any amenities in a single 
house; like all good inhabitants of Manchester she took a 
pride in the place, and not even with the air of defiance that 
falls upon some people when they are conscious that they 
are making a virtue of necessity. She, who knew and loved 
sunny climates and brilliant scenes in every part of Europe, 
had measured the outward gloom of her surroundings in 
Manchester, nor was she blind to any of the disadvantages of 
life among them; yet she deliberately summed up in favour 
of Manchester as the right and the best place for her to be in. 
No one probably will ever be able to trace the whole range of 
the influence and inspiration that flowed from her and her 
sister, the late Miss Julia Gaskell. For many years they lived 
together in the house to which their father, the Rev. William 
Gaskell, and their mother, the famous author of Cranford, 
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apel in Oross Street, Manchester. The Gaskells’ 
house in Plymouth Grove, when they first went to live 
there, was set in fields, and the daughters could well 
remember partridges being shot there among the turnips. 
But for many years now unending bricks and mortar 
have pressed in from every direction upon the comfortable 
old-fashioned house, and the smoke and chemical substances 
that float in the air have blighted all but the hardiest of 
fowers and shrubs. Miss Margaret Gaskell (the “ Meta 
mentioned so often in the letters of Charlotte Bronté) and 
Miss Julia Gaskell commanded the means to live where they 
pleased and more or less to do as they pleased. They might 
have come to London in order to gratify their passionate love 
for all the arts where that gratification would have been 
easiest. But they never even entertained the thought of 
leaving Manchester where their opportunities of labour and 
usefulness were fullest. It was a splendid choice, and the 
effects of it are permanent, though the activity of the house 
in Plymouth Grove has ended with the death of Miss Meta 
Gaskell. 

Miss Meta Gaskell used to explain that she was an “old 
Unitarian,” not (as it is put in the Manchester Guardian, in 
a very interesting biographical notice from which we take 
many of our facts) a philosophic deist of a moderntype. She 
was one of the founders and a Governor of the Manchester 
High School for Girls, and a benefactor of the Manchester 
Social Club, the Sick Poor and Private Nursing Institution, 
and several other institutions. She was also an open-handed 
supporter of the Manchester Universigy, and gave pictures 
and objects of art to the Whitworth Gallery and to many 
schools and public collections. She presented a recreation 
ground to the city in Plymouth Grove, and founded a 
Nursing Home as a memorial to Miss Julia Gaskell. 
Other people have been as generous, however, without 
exercising a tenth part of the ennobling and gracious 
influence that emanated with a sort cf social radio-activity 
from the home of the Misses Gaskell. Everyone who had 
the good fortune to be drawn into that system counted it an 
honour and an unforgettable experience. The drawing-room 
in the house in Plymouth Grove was a kind of salon, yet 
utterly without the preciosity or the intellectual posturing 
that have brought that overworked word into. ridicule. 
Stevenson remarked that women who are called “old maids” 
are often the most genuine and the most understanding of 
their sex. Hundreds of young men whose occupations took 
them temporarily to Manchester have had reason to appreciate 
the full sense of that observation. When an old resident in 
Manchester was informed by a young man that within a few 
days of his arrival in Manchester he had made the acquaint- 
ance of the Misses Gaskell, the old resident remarked, “‘ Then 
you are enjoying at once the greatest privilege Manchester 
has to offer.” Judge Parry has written on the same 
subject :— 

“Tf there are to be many mansions in the realms above, I trust 
it may not be impious to hope that one will be situated in some 
Elysian Plymouth Grove, exact in every detail to the dear original. 
It must have the same semi-circular drive approaching its old- 
fashioned portico and the steps a trifle steep by which you reach 
the shuttered door. Everything must be in its place in the beloved 
drawing-room, for each book and picture and piece of furniture 
had its own welcome for you, and though, of course, I should like 
to meet the shade of Charlette Bronté as well as some of those 
noted men and women who were visitors in my day, yet all I shall 
really wish for is the welcome the good ladies gave me twenty-five 
years ago,” 

The affection of the two sisters for each other and their 
unfailing co-operation were things delightful to behold. Not 
that they always agreed; but their differences were the occa- 
sion of a charming and dexterous conversational fence managed 
with muoh ardour and sincerity according to their convictions 
and temperaments. In the presence of outsiders the one 
would give place to the other, lest she should seem to exclude 
opinions held as genuinely as her own, by dialectical moves 
that were constantly recognizable by those intimate with them, 
and were a model of sisterly courtesy and regard. And what 
memories they had! As the Manchester Guardian says of 
Miss Meta Gaskell :— 

“In her, as in the house where she spent almost her whole life, 
there lived on into the twentieth century a trace of what was 
most gifted and radiant in the middle of the nineteenth. She 
had grown up in the morning of her mother’s fame; she had 

learnt drawing from Ruskin—and to good purpose, for she was 
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an amateur artist of considerable accomplishment ; Thackeray's 
daughters were friends of her girlhood; she had first read the 
Stones of Venice in a copy sent her by Charlotte Bronté; she had 
climbed in the Alps with Leslie Stephen and the Winkworths in 
the early years of mountaineering, and, with her sister Julia, had 
made the first crossing by a woman of the Moming Pass; in Paris 
she had met the wittiest of French people at the house of Mme. 
Mohl; at Rome she had been, with her mother, the guest of 
W. W. Story when the English colony at Rome was what is 
shown in ‘ The Newcomes,’” 

Everyone who was distinguished in letters, music, painting, 
or scholarship gravitated to the house in Plymouth Grove. 
Probably no such gatherings of accomplished people have 
ever been organized in an industrial town. 

Those who enjoyed the friendship of these gifted women 
may have wondered at first whether such close personal 
interest as they expressed in the work and affairs of each of 
their numerous friends, such warmth of regard, and such 
intense pleasure as they professed in, say, the reception of a 
letter of no great moment, could possibly be much more than 
an external or ceremonial habit of minds that sprang to 
demonstrative expression more easily than most. Must not 
this comprehensive friendliness of necessity be dilute P 
Experience proved with certainty that it was not. The 
miracle was true. Absolute sincerity made the heart and 
the mind accord. To receive a letter in the beautiful hand- 
writing of either of the sisters was in itself such a pleasure 
to the eye as one could associate with few other letters. Her 
interest in everything and everybody was maintained by Miss 
Meta Gaskell through years of bodily suffering and failing 
health. If anyone who had been admitted to her friendship 
had ever questioned whether it was bestowed with a mere 
negligent euse he would soon have had his doubt resolved 
by a sudden discovery of her capacity to withdraw friendship or 
seriously to rebuke anyone who offended against her standards 
of conduct. She could not compromise with her conscience. 
Wrong was wrong, and misconduct was misconduct. Her 
conscience allowed her to listen to no mere latitudinarian 
appeals for extenuation. But if she was convinced that it 
were honestly possible to read the facts differently, then she 
would beam with the delight of being released from the duty 
of disapproval. Her humanity, her magnificent common sense, 
her wit, her definiteness, her brave tenacity, and her gaiety 
of spirit were the qualities which were the most easily 
recognizable and figure most prominently in the memory. 
Her organization of the talents of her guests at one of her 
many dinner parties was nothing short of an organization 
of social victory. She laboured for Manchester to the day of 
her death. She was a great citizen,a great friend, and a 
great optimist. Mancbester will not soon be able to measure 
its loss; but let us hope that the example may mean much, 
not only there, but in other great towns where the secret is 
known that the life of England has not its chief, much less 
its only, source in London. 





IS HEROISM INCREASING ? 


HE papers lately have teemed with accidents. Catastrophe 
after catastrophe has shaken the public nerves, and 
rent open all those great unanswerable questions which 
from time to time distress the public mind like half- 
healed wounds. The quiet dwellers by the fireside have 
been watching fearful sights. Groups of men occupied 
in their lawful callings have been suddenly ovewaken by 
death before our very eyes. In quick succession the scenes 
rise before us. They are laid by land und by water, in the air 
and in the depths of the earth. A dramatic demand has been 
made upon human daring, and it has been satisfied in a 
measure which makes it difficult to deny that heroism is on 
It is extraordinary that it should be so—indeed 
it would seem to be almost miraculous. All the perceptible 
currents of emotion are blowing in the other direction. Races 
depend for their salvation upon their capacity for heroism. 
Just now the straws are apparently drifting towards 
destruction. At the same time salvation seems to draw near, 
coming like a storm against the wind. 

We are much more sensitive than we were. On the other 
hand, we are more kind. At the present moment the Western 
world is clamouring for physical comfort. The power of en- 
durance is,at any rate, less widespread than it was. Misery 


the increase. 
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but revolt. The very contemplation of it is sickening 
tous. Burdens which men bore and yet kept a mind at 
leisure now fill every thought of their bearers. The world 
has become completely conscious. We know what we 
suffer. No sense of the inevitable gives us ease. We cover 
up so far as we can the ugly side of life, or rather we only 
look at it as it is reflected in print. The effect upon the 
general mind of a public execution would now be too emotional 
to risk. The fear of ill-health takes an immensely much 
larger place in our thoughts than it did when health was 
worse. Who could now stand a serious operation without 
ebloroform? Most men would rather die. It is true that 
before anaesthetics were discovered difficult operations were not 
performed, but plenty of simple operations were attended with 
indescribable pain. What surgeon could bear to undertake a 
day's work at St. Bartholomew's Hospital as it was a hundred 
years ago? No wonder the nurses were drink-sodden. Who 
would now send a boy to a public school if the hardships of a 
century ago were still to be endured? What proportion of 
those who now travel would stay at home if travelling 
were now as travelling was before railroads were invented ? 
But putting aside the terrors of life, how completely has our 
way of living altered for the softer in all but the very lowest 
class! No one is content without better food, more warmth, 
more change, more recreation than satisfied his grandfathers. 
Above all, we desire more money. We all love luxury, and 
we should like that everyone else should have it too. We 
have parted with savagery; we have gained a measure of 
sympathy, but how are we off for strength? Apparently 
very well. Education has developed the public imagination. 
Western man is very highly strung. Brute courage and the 
eourage of ignorance are disappearing. The love of life has 
increased. Men who volunteer to go down a burning mine 
or to go through fire and water in mid-ocean to belp their 
fellows know very well what they are doing; they know what 
they are likely to suffer; they know what they must surely 
risk. They belong to their time. They are intensely conscious. 
But if the sense of fear is increased by civilisation, other 
senses are equally heightened. These men can imagine the 
sufferings of those already in the mine or in the sinking ship ; 
the horror, the longing for rescue felt by the prisoners are 
felt by them also. Their own fears, selfish and sympathetic, 
are turned to a spur. 

But it may be said you cannot trust to pity and imagination 
to make heroes. That is certainly true. Pity may inspire. It 
ia discipline alone which gives strength to the majority of 
men. No such theory as that will account for the heroism of 
to-day, we hear someone say, for the great want of modern life 
is discipline. We believe that no less true catch-word than 
that about diseipline ever became popular. It is founded upon 
the disgraceful and cruel pranks of a few hooligans, but when 
did such not exist? Were the City apprentices in the days of 
discipline quiet people? The discipline of modern life is almost 
military. Go into any factory. The question is if the dis- 
cipline is not almost too machine-like. It certainly breeds a 
reaction out of hours. During the whole of the time that factory 
hands are at work absolute precision and punctuality are 
exacted from them. In perfect accord, and under the strictest 
rules, they play into one another’s hands from morning to 
night. Outside this precision their work is, for the most 
part, without interest. The old home industries had immense 
advantages ; freedom was one of them, artistic delight was 
another, the cultivation of originality was a third; but as to 
discipline, there, surely, the advantage is on our side. The 
same spirit which rules in the factory pervades modern life, 
so far as the workers, and they are all but the very few, are con- 
cerned. How much more strenuous, how much more discip- 
lined is the work of a clerk, of a shop assistant, of a servant, 
than it used to be! We do not say there is more drudgery 
but the very appearance and manner of all these workers, 
the increase in neatness, the approach to uniform, proclaim 
the fact of discipline. The very faults of the trade unions 
are the faults of over-discipline. 

Children are said to be brought up without discipline 
nowadays, and truly they are very wild out of school hours, 
They have, for the most part, no games to employ their 
superfluous energies. But do those who lecture most about 
this subject ever go inside the walls of the huge primary 
echocls? Do they not base their arguments upon the fact 


rights over their children by complaining that a bo has 
been caned? Inside these great buildings the discipling : 
marvellous. We would wager that any man or woman whe 
would spend a week in inspecting such schools would co 
away wondering at its perfection, wondering also whether 
is not too crushing in its machinelike precision, Out of 
school the case is different, but wild as these children often 
become, they have every one of them experienced many hours 
of steady discipline, however it be maintained. Discipline jg 
not strange to them, though they may know little of it at 
home and show little recollection of it in the streets, There 
may have been an increase lately in the number of “ juvenile 
offenders,” but certainly there has been a fine crop of juvenile 
heroes : little servant girls who have stood by their charges 
at the risk of their lives; boys who have saved the lives of 
their comrades; children who have marched owt of burning 
schools in order more complete than the old system of school 
cruelty could ever have accomplished. 

Machinelike precision of action, regularity, and specialisa. 
tion of work, the mill-turning to which, each in his groove, we 
are all subjected, has to some extent taken the romance out 
of life. It is impossible not sometimes to regret the days 
when each man was less obviously a cog in a wheel. We are 
all in danger of being institutionized. To say so is the merest 
truism. The pleasure of the craftsman in his handiwork ig 
largely gone. The professional man must be his own task. 
master, must work methodically and at high pressure or fail, 
He also is the slave of circumstance. There is always some other 
man ready to take his place. The farmer, if he is to succeed, 
must become a tradesman; the tradesman must in too many 
cases become a machine; the clerk must do dreary work at 
express speed under orders. The man ereated incapable of 
living under discipline, the man who cannot bring himself to 
be methodical, falls out and sinks. But it is probably this very 
monotony, this bringing under of the will, which has acted as 
a complete preservative against the enervating softness of the 
modern ideal, and counteracted to some extent the greed for 
money, to which, in a measure, the system owes its inception. 
The great mass of us all are born toserve. The present system 
of service has terrible defects: it is dull and intellectually 
stultifying, but it is impersonal, and therefore does not 
humiliate, and apparently it makes for heroism. 





AN IMPERIAL ESTATE. 


HERE must be many different frames of mind in which 
aman accepts or undertakes a Colonial Governorship. 
In the days of Crassus and Verres one single consideration 
perhaps dominated all others, which was the possibility of 
retrieving a shattered fortune or making a newone. To-day 
the deciding factors have nothing to do with a fortune; they 
are considerations of elimate, distance, family ties, prospects 
of a career, and the prospects of the colony. Decidedly the 
new occupant of a post is to be congratulated if the last 
consideration, the future of the colony, comes before all 
others; when the position of the Governor can be compared 
to that of agent to a great estate, with money and men to 
develop it on the best lines possible, and when the end of one 
working year finds the thought and activity at the head of 
affairs chiefly concerned with projects for the year to come. 
To be occupied with continual and visible progress must be 
the most inspiriting condition of all. 

No doubt the Gold Coast Colony is not more fortunate in 
its position and prospects than other provinces of the 
Empire; indeed, as regards climate it cannot be regarded 
as exactly a health resort. But the ideals under which it is 
managed and governed may perhaps be taken as typical of 
British administration, and they are admirably illustrated in 
the message which, in the form of a Government paper, Sir 
Hugh Clifford has just addressed to the Legislative Council 
of the colony in presenting the estimates of revenue and 
expenditure for the year 1914. There could hardly be a better 
example of what may perhaps be called Imperial estate 
management. To read the message is to be taken from the 
surroundings of a country and cities like our own, where we 
buy and sell urban property at so much the square foot, to a 
land which is part of an almost virgin continent, with its 
rivers unharnessed and unbridged, its forests hardly touched 
by the axe, its inland plains and mountains waiting for the 
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of the world: To such a country we may imagine 
- ont resource and energy of mind and body coming, 
pa Sir Hugh Clifford came on his appointment last year, with 
knowledge of what has been done elsewhere, and determined 
to reproduce the best of what he has seen wherever and 
whenever hecan. In the case of the Gold Coast, of course, 
there did not await him the full possibilities of a wholly 
undeveloped country, for he was enabled to take full advantage 
of a wave of prosperity created by the work and enterprise of 
his predecessors. Still, we see him as an Imperial agent 
succeeding to the management of an estate with an enormous 
amount of work needing to be done as well and as quickly as 
ible, and it is interesting, knowing how much work has 
peen done before he came, to notice the points on which the 
new agent seizes and the lines on which he decides for his 
further developments. He begins, of course, with finance, 
since he must cut his coat to suit his cloth, and at the 
beginning of his message to his Council we find him 
enunciating the doctrine of the proper use of balances. The 
balances already accumulated are large, and the prospect is 
that there will be a still further surplus in the coming year. 
But the progressive estate agent finds very little satisfaction 
in merely counting up his employer's pass-book. 

“T hope,” he writes, “ that each succeeding year I shall be able to 
point toasteady diminution of our surplus balances. I am of opinion 
that in the present stage of the colony’s development every avail- 
able shilling of the public revenue should be invested in works 
that are needed to accelerate that development. For some years 
it will be the duty of Government to strain every resource in 
order adequately to open up the country, rather than to lay by 
accumulatiens, the rapid expenditure of which is demanded in the 
public interest.” 

Upon what objects, then, does he decide that money ought 
to be spent? One of the first is the chief native industry. 
It may be news to some that the Gold Coast Colony 
is the premier cocoa-producing country of the werld, and 
what is particularly interesting to realize is that there 
is no question here of English enterprise directing trade 
and obtaining markets, but that the whole industry is con- 
trolled by natives. There is hardly an acre of European- 
owned cecoa-gardens in the Colony. Best of all, there is no 
slavery masquerading under the name of contract labour. The 
Gold Coast cocoa-gardens give the lie to the monstrous 
suggestion that the Portuguese are to be excused their tolera- 
tion of virtual slavery in San Thomé because there is no other 
system under which the cocoa can be produced. This native 
industry, then, it is decided, must be helped and enlarged in 
every way possible; it must be given proper railway facilities, 
there must be better education for the oncoming generation of 
planters, and the growing of cocoa must be studied scientifically 
by the Department of Agriculture. There must be vigorous 
action on discovering the first signs of cocoa-disease, and with 
that object the new post of Assistant-Director of Agriculture 
is to be filled not by a botanist, but by a mycologist. But 
questions of markets for an increasing industry lead in turn 
to questions of transport, and we find, as we should expect, 
that the problem of transport receives the fullest and most 
careful consideration. The Imperial agent, in his capacity of 
surveyor, finds that in the choice between railways and roads 
his decisions must be governed by the fact that wide roads 
in the colony are only required for motors; they are not 
needed for hand-carts or for cask-rolling, and are also, if they 
are metalled, extraordinarily expensive to make. Railways, 
on the other hand, are equipped with precisely the form of 
vehicle which existe in such small numbers on the road, and 
railways form the best means of driving arteries of traffic 
through populous districts. So that the development of rail- 
ways becomes of first importance, and we see that an extensive 
scheme of rapid surveying is to be put on foot at once, that 
construction is to follow hard on the heels of survey, and 
throughout the guiding principle is rather to open up the 
country en route than to afford rapid means of communi- 
cation between given points. Next to railways comes shipping. 
There must be better means of communication with the rail 
from the sea, and with that object there are to be new harbour 
works at Accra and at Sekondi; at Accra there is to be an 
extension of the breakwater, fresh provision of pumping 
plant, new cranes, new wharves, extended reclamation of 
soil; at Sekondi there are to be two permanent slipways and 
a new jetty. 

All this is constructive development, but there are other 


forms of progress which demand work and time and money. 
The most important sanitary measure which can be carried 
through for the benefit of a town community is obviously the 
laying on of a good supply of pure water. The Accra water- 
works have been in progress for some years past, and credit 
for the original scheme belongs to the late Sir John Rodger. 
But the provision of water supply to a large estate is not 
a matter that stands still, and further developments are 
in progress at Accra, Cape Coast, and Sekondi. Water 
supply must always be intimately connected with the 
checking or spread of disease, and it will be interesting 
to see what effect the opening of permanent mains will 
have on the death-rate of a community which hitherto has 
suffered severely at the height of the dry season. Yellow fever 
and malaria have hitherto been the two diseases to which 
strangers to the Gold Coast have been chiefly subject, and 
the fact that both are mosquito-borne makes the extirpation 
of the anopheles and the stegomyia imperatively necessary. 
As regards further measures for securing to European officers 
at least partial immunity from mosquito-borne disease, the 
object aimed at will be the segregation of Europeans, wherever 
this can be done without impairing their efficiency in discharge 
of their duties. But the Europeans are not the only residente 
to whom authority wishes to extend medical benefits. The 
natives are to be encouraged to make use of quinine by gifts 
to the school children of sugar-coated tabloids—truly an act 
of paternal government! Free distribution alone, it seems, 
is likely to make the right beginning in acquainting natives 
with the properties of drugs. In addition, there is to be a 
medical officer permanently stationed in the thickly populated 
neighbourhood of the Abetifi plateau, whose sole duty it will 
be to attend native patients in their own homes—an innovation 
which doubtless will be watched by European residents with 
deep interest. 

We may read the Governor’s message to the end, with its 
later pages full of details of other administration, of postal 
and telegraphic services, of a Marconi station and portable 
wireless plant, of mines, output of gold, and mining regula- 
tions, of surveys, concessions, meetings of chiefs, police 
barracks, and in the multiplicity of energies and occupations 
involved we may gain some idea of the task of developing a 
young country on liberal and scientific lines. It is a huge 
business, worthy of a generous imagination; the agent 
developing an Imperial estate, indeed, needs to combine the 
réle of an administrator with that of a prophet. Pope's 
conclusion to one of his Moral Essays shows the task pictured 
in the prophet’s mind:— 

“ Bid harbours open, public ways extend, 
Bid temples, worthier of the God, ascend. 
Bid the broad arch the dangerous flood contain, 
The mole projected break the roaring main, 
Back to his bounds their subject sea command, 
And roll obedient rivers through the land: 


These honours peace to happy Britain brings ; 
These are Imperial works, and worthy kings.” 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR, 





A SOUTHERN UNIONIST’S VIEW OF THE 
EXCLUSION OF ULSTER. 
(To tux Evrror or tue “ Srecraton.”] 
Srr,—It is perhaps naturally urged by the average Radical, 
whose one desire is to get rid of Ireland, that if this Home 
Rule Bill is defeated there will be a Nationalist upheaval as 
formidable as that which Ulster threatens if Home Rule is 
thrust upon her. Yet everything in the south of Ireland 
suggests that the rejection of this measure would be taken 
very calmly, and indeed in many cases with real, if undemon- 
strative, satisfaction. No doubt the voice of the disappointed 
job-hunter would be heard in the land. But as no real Irish 
grievance now remains unredressed, it would be impossible to 
lash the people into any serious outbreak. But, on the other 
hand, if Ulster fights for ber liberties, as we know she will, 
we Unionists in the south are in deadly peril. Civil war in 
the north will most certainly beget bloody reprisals in the 
south, Every party has its blackguards, and it is only too 
probable that sporadic outrages would be inflicted on the 
Roman Catholics of the north. This would naturally set the 





south aflame with an issue which it is terrible to contemplate, 
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but which we must face. Hence, as the lesser of two great 
evils, I prefer the exclusion of Ulster, coupled with additional 
guarantees for liberty in the matter of religion and education 
for our small southern minority.—I am, Sir, &c., 
CorKAGENSIS. 

[We are sure that our correspondent’s view is the sound one. 
The true protectors of the minority in the south are those 
who ure doing their best to prevent civil war by the only way 
open to them—the exclusion of Ulster.—Eb. Spectator] 





THE ULSTER BREED. 
[To rue Eprror or tux “Srectator.”] 


Sin,—In the present crisis, as the Government profess to 
ridicule the resistance of Ulster, it might be well for your 
widely read journal to call their attention to an old story 
now, which some of them may never even have heard. In 
England’s darkest hour of storm and stress, three Ulster- 
men—John Lawrence, Henry Lawrence, and John Nicholson 
—saved the Punjaub and India, the latter two giving their 
lives for her sake. There are still Lawrences at Coleraine 
and Nicholsons in Antrim, and of such is the Province of 
Ulster.—I am, Sir, &c., AN ULsTER WomMAN. 





THE ARMY AND ULSTER. 
[To tue Epiror or tus “Srecraror.”] 


§1r,—Much discussion has been going on as to what part our 
Army will take in settling the internal peace of Ireland after 
Home Rule is enacted. Why is it assumed that it will take 
any part? Ever since the fifties of last century, when 
separate responsible government was granted to all our im- 
portant eolonies, it was pointed out that our Army (for 
which they did not pay) would not be available for their 
internal concerns. Responsibility connoted self-reliance. 
This policy has been acted on ever since. The test ease was 
New Zealand. While the colonial Government did not extend 
over the Maori, the Maori war was an external war, and there- 
fore concerned the United Kingdom; but as soon as the local 
Government was allowed to control the Maori, the war became 
a civil or internal war, and the Imperial Army was withdrawn. 
True, troops are located in Johannesburg at this day, but 
they are there to defend the South African Union from those 
hosts of black men who are outside it and are not its subjects. 
I therefore infer that as soon as separate responsible self- 
government becomes a fact in Ireland the Imperial Government 
will withdraw its army, except such part of it as may be 
necessary for external defence; and that none of those who 
remain will be allowed to interfere in the internal affairs of 
a country which, after all, will not contribute one penny 
towards their maintenance. It is hardly possible that our 
invariable conduct towards our Colonies during the past half- 
century will not be pursued in the case of Ireland. As Lord 
Northbrook said, “As soon as responsible government was 
introduced into a colony it became difficult if not impossible 
to maintain Imperial troops there” (June 26th, 1870), except 
when it was attacked from without.—I am, Sir, &c., 


J. D. R. 





THE EXCLUSION OF ULSTER. 


{To raz Epitror or tHe “Srecrator.”’) 


Sin,—I am afraid that you have missed the point of my 
letter, which is the sanctity of the oath of the Covenant. I 
do not forget that “the Ulster leaders have definitely declared 
that they have no right to resort to civil war to prevent the 
Home Rule Bill being applied to the south and west of 
Ireland.” But the Ulster leaders, with the remainder of the 
Covenanters, of which I am one, have by the inclusion of the 
word “Ireland” bound themselves by a solemn oath to sink 
or swim with the remainder of the Unionists of Ireland, and, 
as honourable and God-fearing men, must refuse exclusion 
from the Home Rule Bill in the event of such exclusion 
being offered to them. Then when they have refused this 
exclusion, and Home Rule is forced upon them in consequence, 
they will refuse to recognize the Home Rule Parliament, 
and will resist it by force of arms in their own province— 
also according to the Covenant. The wording of the oath 
is pluin in reference to the setting up of a Home Rule 








es 

Parliament in Ireland, and the Covenanters cannot break their 
oath, even at the cost of civil war.—I am, Sir, &., 

Ravensdale Park, Newry. Arran, 

P.S.—I may add that many people—Ulstermen whose 
businesses are outside Ulster—signed the Covenant owing to 
the inclusion of the word “Ireland” in it, and believing in 
the infrangibility of the oath of their fellow Covenanters in 
Ulster. 


[To rue Epiror or tur “Srectaror.”’) 

Sir,—It seems to the writer that not nearly enough is made 
of the gross inconsistency and injustice of the Nationalist 
double claim—(1) that Home Rule ought to be granted be. 
cause the overwhelming majority of Irishmen want it; (2) 
that Ulster (or North-East Ulster) cannot be allowed to 
stand out because it is so enormously important. If Ulster’s 
importance were due to natural advantages the case would 
be different; but it is not: it is due to the character of the 
people and to nothing else. So Mr. Redmond in effect says, 
“You are so insignificant that you cannot be allowed to 
thwart the wishes of the whole of Ireland, but so enormously 
important that we can by no means allow you to stand out.” 
A truly noble attitude for these patriots who are to re-build 
their country’s fortunes! They cannot begin to do it with. 
out the help of those who most deeply distrust them. With 
or without a general election, those who see a third alter. 
native to the exclusion of Ulster (or North-East Ulster) on 
one hand or civil war on the other must be sanguine indeed, 
Compromise or civil war seems to loom on the horizon above 
every other object.—I am, Sir, &c., E. H. B, 





“SPECTATOR” AND ULSTER. 

[To rue Eprror or tue “Srecrator.”’) 

S1r,—In relation to the Irish business you have often permitted 
me to disagree with your views, but to-day let me write that 
your attitude as to Ulster is supremely wise. I hope devoutly 
to see the Home Rule Bill reach the Statute Book; with its 
passage a very repulsive incident in England's history, the 
incident of 1911, closes. You, Sir, are equally determined 
that the Bill must not reach the Statute Book, and this being 
so, if I, as to Ulster, represent a large body of English Home 
Rulers, and the editor of the Spectator the Unionists of 
England, we ought jointly to win the next elections on the cry 
of “ No coercion for Ulster.” This is a good ery; it is a cry 
that will bring in a great mass of decent Liberals who, after 
Chinese slavery votes, and votes for predatory Socialism, are 
really anxious, as they tell me and you, to regain in some 
measure their self-respect before they go hence. Many voters 
are older than in 1906, and thus the great Judgment Seat 
looms larger. Other voters, if not more moral, have in the 
interval sobered up. You recall Abraham Lincoln’s remark 
that what alarmed him more than the Day of Judgment was 
the day of no judgment. Thus these two important elements 
in the body politic, namely, the fugitives from justice, and the 
ebrious and emotionalist, now shamefaced, will decide the 
next elections. 

The writer is a mere item in an aggregate, probably a 
million strong, ardently waiting for the opportunity to turn 
out this Government. But if the Home Rule Act is on the 
Statute Book and we have given a great victory to the Tories, 
what then? Just let us know what the next step is to be. 
However frank and however reactionary you are, still you will 
get our votes this time because we have been shocked; but, 
that done, what are you going to do to keep us within the 
lines for the next election after? I should like to think aloud 
for a few minutes to say what I and my friends want. Two 
or three years since I wrote to you our distress at what we 
see in the House of Commons (I was at that time of that 
body). An extraordinarily clever Front Bench; I take 
off my hat to the Government Bench as to the smartest set of 
politicians I have ever encountered. They were engaged, as 
I pointed out, in selling some kindly, not over-intelligent 
Irishmen a “ Humbert safe.” The clever gentlemen have got 
their price in full; now the safe is about to open, and there 
emerges the spectre which always so alarmed Parnell— 
namely, the partition of Ireland. What a position is now 
disclosed! The only power that Catholic Ireland possessed to 
seccre Home Rule was in that over-representation which a 
solemn treaty, the Act of Union, guaranteed her. In six 
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i that security to destroy England’s liberty and 
England's property by strictly constitutional methods; to 
Jog-roll with Welshmen for our undoing—that security will 
be bankrupt. And though the Humbert safe is empty, and 
though a clever little Welshman has sold a property which is 
not his to sell, but which is a Trust Estate represented by 
Sir Edward Carson, Ireland in trying to crack the safe has 
plunted and broken every tool the Union gave her. What, 
then, are you going to do to keep my support—the support, 
Jet us suppose, of a million English voters—after we have 
given you the next election ? Do not wait till you have crossed 
that bridge to tell us. That means confusion of tongues, 
divided counsels, further political fissiparism. We want to 
know now! 

“No coercion for Ulster!” Well, that is a good vote- 
catcher, of course ; but really, if you come to think of it, are 
-ou not as the grocer who sands his sugar, seeing that there 
is no thought of coercing a community that can put a hundred 
thousand men into the field? We do not thank you overmuch 
for that. But will the Tories promise the Irishmen who have 
been “faked” some redress? I do not mean faked by the 
Budget taxes, though that calls loudly for redress, but 
defrauded through a bogus Home Rule Bill. What we want 
from the Tories is a guarantee of such a Second Chamber as 
will protect, not Ulster’s liberty and property, but our own. 
Are we to do what Sir Edward Carson is doing, namely, 
muster honest men—and the majority is honest—on our village 
greens? Or will the Tories give us such a Senate body that 
if a Welshman legislating in Wales wishes to plunder Sir 
Watkin Wynn, or Larkin in Dublin or Devlin in Belfast wants 
to pinch Dublin or Derry, such statesmen as these will just 
break their teeth on our Senate. The only protection against 
the excesses of democracy, Lord Acton somewhere wrote, is 
Federalism. Ido not overmuch like the Federal system, and 
I am aware that at least its application to these Isles is 
anathema to the editor of the Spectator, but I and perhaps 
you, Sir, prefer it to robbery under arms.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Brede Place. MorETON FREWEN. 

[We would give, and we trust the Unionist Party will soon 
feel justified in saying officially that they will give, something 
better than a Senate, and that is the Referendum. We would 
place in the hands of the people themselves the right of veto. 
We are certain they will not misuse it. Some day we may 

be able to federalize up; we shall never federalize down.—Ep. 
Spectator. | 





MR. ASQUITH AND HOME ROLE. 
{To rue Epitor or tus “ Srecraron.”’] 
Sm,—The enclosed letter, which appears in the Glasgow 
Herald of October 28th, seems to me to deserve a wider 
currenoy.—I am, Sir, &c., B. 





“Sir,—Theugh Mr. Asquith said at Ladybank that there was 
no elector in this country of average intelligence who did not give 
his vote in the belief and with the knowledge that after the 
passing of the Parliament Act this legislation for Ireland would 
take the next place, yet I find it reported in the Times of December 
2nd, 1910, that the Secretary for Ireland said ‘it was untrue that 
the Liberals were anxious to have the sole control vested in one 
Chamber. Home Rule was one of the questions which ought to 
be left, and should be left, to the judgment of the whole people. 
If they thought they could smuggle a Home Rule Bill through 
the House of Commons three years following, all he could say was 
that their ignorance was beyond all conception.’ The electors of 
Bristol would seem to have had some justification if they at all 
events did not know that Home Rule was to follow the passing of 
the Parliament Act.—I am, &c., James CLARK. 

10 Drumsheugh Gardens, Edinburgh. 

Dctober 27th, 1913.” 





HOW TO RUIN AGRICULTURE. 
[To tuz Epitror or Tus “Srectaror.”] 

Sir,—Mr. Macpherson (Spectator, October 25th) claims that 
there are nearly three million acres of land suited for agri- 
cultural purpeses devoted instead to sport in the Highlands 
of Scotland. Others of at least equal authority declare that 
this statement is wholly incorrect, and that the land under 
deer forest could not be profitably cultivated. The question 
is one of such vast importance—ethical as well as economic— 
to the nation at large that it is surely worth while to get at the 
truth, and the only solution seems to be the appointment of a 
Commission or public tribunal to receive evidence as to facts. 








Probably it would be well for the evidence to be given on 
oath and for the court to bave power to subpoena as well as 
to protect witnesses. We have, of course, had Royal Com- 
missions before on the land question, or branches of it, but 
what we need is one which will give us evidence, right up to 
date, of the condition of things as they are to-day in the 
countryside both of England and Scotland. Radicals hate 
and fear the result of a public inquiry, nominally because it 
would hang up the question, really because it would hang up 
Mr. Lloyd George. Why trouble any further, they say; we 
have got all the evidence we desire from our special band of 
private detectives, and anything more is superfluous. Good, 
from the prosecutor's point of view, but what about the 
defendants? What would Mr. Lloyd George say if a client 
of his were condemned unheard because the judge had heard 
all the evidence of the other side in camera P 

I for one strongly object to being condemned without a 
hearing before an open and impartial tribunal. Justice is 
one and indivisible, and the principles of its application are 
exactly the same whether lam prosecuting one of Mr. Lloyd 
George’s private clients, or whether he, as Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, is prosecuting me. Further, I think that even 
Mr. Macpherson will admit that the harshness, or even cruelty, 
of some Scottish landlords a bundred and twenty years ago, 
is no reason why, without cause shown in open court, I should 
be deprived of the value, or of any portion of it, of the land 
which Ihave bought with good English money in Yorkshire 
and Suffolk, and on which, as its recognized owner, I pay 
heavy taxes every year. Burke says that it is the indirect 
effects of legislation which are often the most important, and, 
in the same way, the unintended results of demagogy are 
often the most lasting and the most marked. Mr. Lloyd 
George forgets tiat the principles upon which his agitation 
are founded are at least as applicable to Asia and Africa as 
to Great Britain. The incitements to public plunder which 
he thinks he is giving merely to his party he is really giving 
to mankind, for in these days of instantaneous communication 
and universal unrest it is not a city nor a county nor a king- 
dom which is his audience, but the whole wide world. 

Those who take the trouble to talk to educated men of 
colour or to study the literature in which they express their 
hopes and sorrows must be aware of the bitterness with which 
they regard past injustice and present humiliation. The 
plains of Asia, the prairies of America, and the sands of 
Africa are, in their eyes, red with the blood of natives “ rightly 
struggling to be free” from the oppression of a foreign yoke. 
Every word that Mr. Lloyd George utters to the submerged 
tenth in England is applicable with fiftyfold force to the 
nations perdues of Asia, of America, of Africa. From the 
days when Pizarro murdered the Inca Atahualpa to those 
when the German Emperor urged his soldiers in China to slay 
and spare not, the man of colour has ever been the victim of 
cruelty and scorn. Nor is this all. Saddest of buman 
spectacles is that of the dying races, physically unable to 
bear the burden imposed upon them by the white man’s lust, 
who, with the image of God blarred and distorted, crawl 
shamefully to their doom. Prescription and force—these are 
the powers by which the world is governed. Without force to 
support it, prescription cannot prevail, and without prescrip- 
tion force becomes mere brutality. When Mr. Lloyd George 
flouts prescription and denies validity to titles given by 
centuries of possession, he thinks he is merely injuring 
English landlords, while really he is putting a most potent 
weapon into the hands of the disinherited races of the world. 
The British landowner may not always be very sympathetic 
or very wise, but he is an angel of light compared with the 
official and the concessionnaire who dispose of such limitless 
wealth in the coloured continents, and govern with a rod of 
iron so many millions of Asiatic and African mankind.—I am, 
Sir, &., O. F. Rrper. 


Scarcroft, near Leeds. 





[To rae Eprror or tux “Srecratoa.”’] 
S1r,—I am not going to take up your space in attempting to 
prove what is well known and has often been proved, namely, 
that people cannot now live or even exist on the produce of 
perhaps ninety-five per cent. of the land at present occupied 
by deer forests in Scotland; but,as Mr. Macpherson has raised 
the question, I will tell two stories from my own experience, 
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which go to show that your view of the question is correct. 
When I was a young subaltern in the Scots Guards in 1866 
or 1867, I remember a batch of West Highland recruits 
coming up to Wellington Barracks, where my battalion was 
then quartered. As some of them had little or no English, 
they were turned over for instruction to a fine old colour- 
sergeant who had served in the Crimea and who was a native 
of Skye. After a few days he brought up some of them 
before the late Colonel Hepburn, who then commanded the 
battalion, and said he had better discharge them for he could 
not make soldiers of them. The colonel said, “ How is it, 
sergeant, that you cannot make soldiers of men from your 
own country, which has in old times turned out more good 
soldiers than any place in the Highlands?” He replied that 
in old times, when food was lacking, they were accustomed to 
go and plunder their weaker neighbours, and only the strongest 
and most courageous survived; but now they were obliged to 
emigrate or starve, and the best went away, leaving the soft- 
hearted ones at home. My own experience in the Hebrides 
a year or two afterwards, when I was twice nearly drowned 
owing to the cowardice and incapacity of Hebridean boatmen, 
made me think that the sergeant was right. But how did the 
crofters live in those days, and how many would now care to 
live as they did? Another story will throw light on this 
question. 

About ten years ago I was lying watching deer on the site 
of an old shieling in the Duke of Richmond’s deer forest of 
Glenavon (and where will you find, either in Scotland or 
England, a better landlord than the late Duke ?). Iasked my 
gillie, a native of the glen, how many cattle could be summered 
in old times in the forest, and how the people lived on their 
produce. He said his grandmother had told him that in bad 
seasons in those days, when the oats were unfit to make good 
meal and the cows were dry, the brose was so poor that they 
used to bleed the cattle and mix the blood with the meal, and 
that there was a Gaelic name for brose so made. Has Mr. 
Macpherson never heard of this? nor of Lord Tullibardine’s 
offer to the men who thought they could live in the forest of 
Athole ? If not, he can easily learn the details, though I have 
forgotten them now. It seems to me that if anyone was to 
blame for the wholesale clearance of the glens for sheep- 
farms it was the Highland chieftains themselves, and not 
the modern landowners, who have made the Highlands 
more prosperous than they ever were before. What Mr. 
Payne says in his letter is absolutely true, that the real 
question of improving agriculture and making it possible for 
more and better-paid labourers to live by it, is how to make 
tillage profitable on poor land. If Mr. Lloyd George or 
anyone else can show me this, I shall be very happy to turn 
over to him a lot of land on which I have lost money whenever 
it was under the plough; and if he can convince a lot of the 
men who work on it that it would be much better, both for 
them and me, if they earned £1 a weck instead of lis., I 
sbould be deeply grateful to him. But neither landowners, 
farmers, nor the State can go on paying 20s. a week for 
labour which only produces 15s.; and that is something like 
the position on very large districts of England to-day. In 
those limited areas where the land will really pay for high 
cultivation there seems to be no lack of men, money, or skill 
to work it without any State interference or advances of 
capital; and though there are, no doubt, in many counties 
black spots which are usually owned by farmers or non- 
resident landowners, I venture to say that the condition of 
the land and those on it has improved immensely since 1890, 
and wi!l, I believe, improve much more if the Government 
will only tax us fairly and leave us alone.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Colesborne. H. J. Etwes. 


[To rue Epiror or tax “Spectator.” ] 
Srr,—When Cato the Elder produced his sample of rare and 
refreshing fruits for the benefit of the Roman Senate, with the 
information that they had been grown within three days’ sail 
of Rome, he probably wanted to call public attention to a 
dangerous rival, who might, if not restrained, put an end to 
the Republic, as practically Carthage did. It was not lati- 
fundia that perdidere Italiam, but the corn ships from Africa. 
Apart from those who died beneath the swords and lances of 
Hannibal’s regiments, the Roman smallholder perished from 
a growing economic pressure ; and the practice of allocating 
farms to. the veterans never paid—they would not stop on 








them. The wild beast shows and cinematographs of the day 
were all too attractive. And this state of things is now repros 
duced in our own day in Great Britain. One or two corn ships 
from America could bring as much food to our shores ag 
could be produced in the whole of the Highlands in a good 
season. Would the Scottish men and women who within the 
last few years have been pouring into Canada in their 
thousands, and leaving a country where, I believe, a goog 
ploughman can still earn “a quid a week” and a cottage 
rent free, be willing to live under the same conditions and 
in the same hovels, eating the same food as the old “ tacks. 
men,” even if you gave them the land for nothing? As one 
having Highland blood in my veins on the spindle side, J 
would be glad to see the glens again repopulated, and the land 
held or rented by men whose names begin with Mac instead of 
Ben, or end in -stone instead of -stein; but under present 
conditions how is it possible? Well, Mr. Lloyd George knows, 


but— 
“The thing that hath been is the thing to be, 
And there is no new thing beneath the sun.” 


—I am, Sir, &c., Haroip B. Harrison, 
Applehayes, Clayhidon, 


Wellington, Somerset. 





[To rue Eprror or tue “ Spectator.” ] 
Srr,—Mr. Lloyd George has trotted out the old fable as tg 
Highland deer-forests displacing crofters and sheep. It ig 
not new; it is not true. It was exploded forty years ago, 
The subjoined extracts may be of interest to your readers. 
I am, Sir, &c., J. WIson, 
Vale Court, Colerne, Willis. 


“A Highland forest was a 
place where formerly hundreds 
of people found a living by 
cultivating the soil—hundreds 
of the most robust and gallant 
people these islands had ever 
seen. V&nen a deer-forest was 


“It is the opinion of many 
that deer-forests have displaced 
crofters and sheep in _ the 
Scottish Highlands. This was 
denied by a Select Committee 
of the House of Commons, who 
reported on the Game Laws in 


made these people were turned 1872.” —“Chambers’ Cyclo. 
out, every man of them, their paedia” (1904), Article on Deere 
houses were pulled down and forests. 


their crofts burned. Tens of 
thousands of people were turned 
out of their homes in order to 
get sport.”—Chancellor of the 
Exchequer at Swindon on 
October 22nd, 1913, as reported 
in Wiltshire Times of October 
25th, 1913, 





[To rxe Epitror or tHe “Srercrator.”] 
Srr,—In his speech at Berwick Sir Edward Grey said: “ When 
you are dealing with land reform and yon find it necessary to 
interfere with the individual owner or with the mortgagee, or 
whoever it may be, you should do it in such a way as not to 
make him a poorer man,” and at once proceeded to advocate 
the Cabinet proposal to place all such people at the mercy of 
a new Ministry of Lands, and to deprive them of their con- 
stitutional right of appeal to a court of justice upon any 
question arising between them and this official department. 
Those interested in land are in fact to be outlawed, contrary 
to the provisions of Magna Carta. If they are thus outlawed, 
the bottom is absolutely knocked ont of the security of their 
position and of their investment. Their property must largely 
depreciate in value, and they must be very considerably poorer, 
though no one but the officials may be a penny richer. Sir 
Edward Grey would reply, “ You can trust this department to 
act justly.” Even if you could, the sense of security would be 
gone, and the depreciation would inevitably follow. But the 
fact that an appeal to a court of justice is denied is strong 
evidence that injustice is deliberately intended. It is lament- 
able that any Cabinet should unanimously approve such 
sweeping unconstitutional proposals at the dictate of the 
exigencies of party politics. When will men of common sense 
unite to put an end to this shameful state of affairs ?—I am, 
Sir, &c., H. M. GoopMAN, 
Birmingham. 





THE PROBLEM OF RECRUITING. 
[To rus Eprror or tue “ Sprecraror.’”’) 
S1r,—In your article in the Spectator of October 11th you 
leave out of account one of the greatest difficulties in the 
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way of recruiting —the fact that, owing to the aap 
terioration of the inhabitants of our towns, the supply o 
ss ths of physique good enough for the Army is now very 
— nd you seem to me greatly to underestimate the 
rightness of the widely held belief that a man who serves for 
seven years in the Army runs a great risk of being a pauper 
for the rest of his life. re 4 
Let me give some figures which indicate what is the con- 
dition of a considerable proportion of the youths in the 
Manchester district, where the physique of the people, though 
perhaps @ little worse, is not much worse than that of the 
inhabitants of other large British towns. In the year 1899, 
when it was obvious that we were going to have war with the 
Boer States and soldiers were urgently needed, about eleven 
thousand men offered to enlistin Manchester. Eight thousand 
were rejected at once, and of the three thousand who were not 
yejected, only about one thousand were good enough for 
yegiments of the line; the other two thousand were sent into 
the militia. How bad the condition of the rejected must have 
been may be inferred from the poor state of the thousand who 
were the pick of the eleven thousand. The Manchester Regiment 
is one of the regiments which are fed from Manchester. After 
the war, a distinguished officer who had seen much of the 
regiment told me that he had never met men “who showed 
more grit whenever they found themselves in a tight corner, 
but,” be added, “I hope I will not give you, a Manchester 
man, offence if I say that their physique was hardly equal 
to the fine standard of their determination and courage... . 
Icannot but think that it is the fault of someone that these 
brave and stubborn lads were not at least an inch or two 
taller and bigger round the chest, and altogether of a more 
yobust and powerful build.” The statistics respecting the 
recruiting of lads for the Royal Navy tell the same gloomy 
tale. The Navy offers a life which is very attractive to boys 
of spirit. It offers also good food, fair pay, work for all the 
active years of life, and pensions bigher than can be obtained 
inthe Army. Naval service is therefore popular, and boys of 
all social classes up to the lower middle class desire to enter 
it. For some years it needed about five thousand boys a year. 
it conld not obtain so many who were up to its standard, and 
to get five thousand whom it was possible to accept it had 
to reject about thirty thousand a year. Lest it should be 
supposed that it is only the men and boys who enter, or try 
to enter, the Army and Navy who are of bad physique, and 
that most of our wage-earners are well-grown, I will give 
two opinions respecting the inhabitants of this part of the 
Kingdom expressed by two intelligent and friendly German 
observers. Some years ago the late Dr. Meyer, of Dresden, 
sent me a report which he had written for the com- 
mittee of a museum of which he was director. The report 
described a visit which Dr. Meyer had made to Manchester 
and other English towns. Comparing English with Con- 
tinental workpeople it says: “The poorer cluss in the 
English large towns seems more miserable and more 
degenerate, its manners are more repulsive, it is more 
remote from culture.” In Peel Park Museum, in Salford, 
Dr. Meyer says that he saw on a Saturday a kind of 
people “who happily are not known in German museums, 
because in our German towns we have not so degenerate a 
population.” In the second volume of the recently published 
“Handwoerterbuch der Sozialen Hygiene,” in an article on 
defensive power, Dr. Claasen quotes from an article in the 
Frankfurter Zeitung of July, 1910, the following words by 
Dr. Guttmann, respecting the better-paid English workmen :— 
“On an excursion day I saw ata northern seaside place many 
thousand colliers and millworkers from Lancashire and Yorkshire 
in their smartest clothes. It is a sight which makes it difficult to 
repress a shudder at the thought of the future of civilized 
humanity. One sees the third, fourth, in some cases perhaps 
the fifth, generation of industrial workers. Amongst thousands 
hardly one big man or woman is to beseen. Very many are below 
middle height, or are in some way deformed.” 


. . « The forty-eight thousand lads, mostly of poor physique, 
who enlist annually because they cannot get good wages, repre- 
sent several hundred thousand of even worse physique who 
have to be absorbed into industries. They are such a curse to 
themselves and other people that I believe the community has 
now resolved that boys shall no longer be allowed to grow up 
into weak and skilless youths. The system which is necessary 
to prevent the evil is also the system which is needed to give 
us a sufficient supply of robust, well-behaved recruits. First 
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of all we must give all children much more physical training 
in the elementary school, and at least in their last year in 
that school they must receive enough manual training to 
give them desire for bandwérk and other skilled occupa- 
tions, as manual training has been found to do in Munich. 
When they leave the elementary school at the age of four- 
teen, all boys and girls must, till they complete their 
seventeenth year, attend continuation schools for eight or 
nine hours a week during forty weeks in the year. In these 
schools all boys who are engaged in “skilled” occupa- 
tions must receive some specialized technical training to 
complement that which they receive in the workshop in which 
they are employed during the day, and those who are in 
“blind alley” occupations or are not employed must receive 
training either in wood-work or metal-work. This system has 
been found in Munich to cause many lads who have taken 
to “ blind alley ” occupations on leaving the elementary school 
to leave them for better kinds of employment. The curriculum 
of the continuation school must, for both boys and girls, 
include two or three hours a week of physical training. When 
youths have reached their eighteenth year, and are no longer 
compelled to attend the continuation school, they must have 
five or six months of military training. And the Army must 
not accept any recruits who have not passed through the con- 
tinuation school and the Territorials. 

This system would very greatly improve the physique of 
the nation, and as every youth of eighteen would have received 
training for a trade, the large number who would gain by their 
experience of the Territorials the conviction that life in the 
Army for a few years would be very useful and pleasant would 
be enabled to enlist without fear of future poverty. The 
average of culture and conduct in the Army would be greatly 
raised, and that change, and the fact that it would be possible 
to get a much larger proportion of officers from the ranks, 
would greatly increase the attractiveness of the Army. The 
gain to the Empire through being able to send out better- 
educated men to India and our other dependencies would be 
very great.—I am, Sir, &., T. C. HorsFra. 

Swanscoe Park, near Macclesfield. 

[ We have been obliged to curtail Mr. Horsfall’s letter.—Ep. 
Spectator. | 





(To rms Eprrom ov tas “Srectator.”] 

Srr,—The admirable article,“ The Problem of Recruiting,” 
appearing in your issue of October 11th should serve as a 
great stimulus to those who are seriously concerned with the 
all-important problem of our national fighting force. There 
can be no doubt of the possibility of successfully applying 
modern methods of publicity and organization to the attract- 
ing of recruits; but is there not an earlier step to be taken? 
Any attempt to prevail upon a person either to buy an article 
or to adopt a career must include some proof that the article 
or the career is advantageous. Can this be fairly said of 
service in the British Army? There is no gainsaying the 
advantages of the colour-service itself: under modern condi- 
tions the soldier is reasonably well paid, and almost too well 
cared for. The main difficulty in the path of the recruiting 
sergeant is the problem of after-employment. Advertising the 
Army will and always must be hampered until service with the 
colours can be regarded asa certain stepping-stone to a future 
career; at present it is, tospeak frankly, often an absolute bar. 
To-day the soldier leaves the Army with (normally) a good 
physique, orderly methods, and a sense of discipline. These 
are valuable qualities, but the field in which they are the sole 
qualifications required is very strictly limited. It is only in 
rare cases that the discharged soldier possesses sufficient 
knowledge of a trade or calling to enable him to obtain a 
living in competition with ordinary civilian labour. It is in 
this last feature that much improvement is possible. If, 
apart from such knowledge and instruction as the soldier can 
receive during his normal seven years with the colours, cer- 
tain of them could have an additional year’s service, in which 
the whole of their time could be devoted to acquiring a 
thorough knowledge of some trade or calling, it should be 
possible in that time to turn their raw qualities into a more 
finished product for the labour market. They could either 
serve a form of apprenticeship in a commercial undertaking 
(while still receiving Government pay) or join a technical 
class. 

It would then be practicable to offer the discharged soldier 
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as &@ commercial asset, and to bring home the value of his 
services to employers. At present far too much is made of 
the necessity of taking on such. men from motives of patriotism 
or philanthropy, rather than betause of the actual cash value 
of their services. The after-employment of soldiers should be 
as much the care of a Government Department as their colour- 
service; and the leaving of such an important matter in the 
hands of voluntary agencies competing with one another is 
obviously a case of faute de mieux. The most feasible method 
would seem to be the provision of local committees in each regi- 
ment or station, responsible to a central board, or a department 
of the existing Labour Exchange, which would perform the 
double duty of co-ordinating the efforts of these committees and 
bringing home to employers the value of employing ex-Service 
men—in other words, both creating and supplying the demand. 
It is essential, however, that on any such board the possible 
employers should be well represented, and the dearth of this 
element constitutes a real weakness in the position of the 
existing societies. If representatives of, for example, railway 
companies, insurance companies, carriers, and business houses 
were to formulate the outlines of such training as they would 
require from those men who were to enter their service, the 
training would be practical, and the placing of men be made 
easier. It is with the object of making service in the British 
Army more advertizable that the foregoing suggestions are 
offered. The plan you published is both practical and pro- 
gressive, and should result in stimulating a steady flow of 
desirable recruits —I am, Sir, &c., H. E. Moraay. 
55 Fetter Lane, E.C. 





THE SENTENCE ON DRIVER CAUDLE. 

[To rue Epiror ov tur “Srecrator.”’} 
Sir,— Whatever may be the decision of the Home Secretary 
in the case of Driver Caudle, and while many of us would 
be glad to see a free pardon granted, should it not be 
recognized that the decision of Mr. Justice Avory was per- 
fectly just? The legal responsibility on the part of the 
drivers of all private and public vehicles for acts which cause 
death and injury should be the same on the road and on the 
rails. I will give a parallel case to illustrate this. Supposing 
the driver of a motor-omnibus were to drive past the uplifted 
arm of a constable, instead of past a signal at danger, and as 
a result crash into another motor-omnibus and kill and injure 
some passengers, would a jury or judge let him off any more 
lightly, or as lightly, as in the Aisgill case? Would they 
or the public accept as valid the excuse that his motor was 
running badly or that he did not see the constable’s arm 
because he was looking at his pressure-gauges or was worried 
by bad petrol? I think not. And would the ordinary motor 
driver be exonerated if he caused an accident in a similar 
way? As recently as Saturday last a motar driver named 
Ryde was given a sentence at Ipswich exactly similar to that 
given in Candle’s case, namely, two months in the second 
division, for killing one boy and injuring another at a junc- 
tion of two roads. His defence was that his motor skidded, 
and that he could not avert the accident. Will he also be 
released because his act was entirely unintentional and there 
wus no moral obliquity ? 

Driver Caudle no doubt had worries to distract him—bad 
coal and alleged inefficiency in his automatic lubrication. But 
he ran past three signals at danger instead of one prohibiting 
constable’s arm. For neglecting to obey these warnings and 
thereby causing deaths and injuries he has been convicted and 
sentenced. Having had a good deal of practical experience 
on the footplate in past years, I sympathize very much with 
Caudle, and I can personally testify to the high character and 
constant vigilance and care of the average locomotive driver, 
and I know what bad coal with an extra heavy train on a severe 
gradient may mean. But the safety of the public must come 
first, and while we are delighted to know that the Midland 
Railway Company are prepared to find suitable employment 
for Driver Caudle after his release, surely his sentence must 
be admitted to have been just, both from the point of view of 
law and of public safety.—I am, Sir, &c., Montagu. 

62 Pall Mall, 8S.W. 





BUILDING BY-LAWS. 


[To rue Epiror ov tHe “Srectator.”] 
Srr,—Speaking of cheap cottage-building in your issue of 
October 18th, you have certainly hit the right nail on the 








head where you speak of “the -shackles imposed on buildin 
by a series of ridiculous by-laws.” Thirty years back the 
surveyor to the local Board of a small but rapidly increasi 
place told me that he had studied them, and where a row of 
workmen’s houses could be built to satisfy all reasonable 
requirements, under the by-laws he could force on £30 per 
house extra—and this useless expenditure.—I am, Sir, &e., 
Mansfield. ALFRED ADLINGTOoy, 





THE ISLANDS OF THE AGEAN. 

[To rue Epiron oF tHe “Srrctator.”’] 
Srr,—I venture to make a reply to M. Vamvacas’ letter on the 
above subject which appeared in the Spectator of October 11th, 
At the end of his letter occurs the following remark, “Is jt 
not time to remind the Young Turks that the preservation of 
their Empire does not depend on the question of the Islands, 
&c.?” In answer to which I would say that that rather, 
depends on one’s point of view. 

If we are to assume that Europe has already partitioned the 
Asiatic Provinces of Turkey, giving a portion to each Power 
and that the realisation of this is but a question of time, then 
indeed the question of the Islands is not of importance. If, 
however, we do not take this as an assumption, I maintain 
that the question of the Islands is of vital importance to 
Turkey. Mitylene is to Turkey what Belgium is to Great 
Britain. To both may be applied the pistol argument. And 
further, M. Vamvacas charges Turkey with having an 
aggressive policy in Europe. It is surely as easy to charge 
Greece with having an aggressive policy against Turkey. It 
is a well-known fact that the eyes of every Pan-Hellenist are 
fixed on Constantinople. The Islands are so many stepping. 
stones in the AYgean on the road to Constantinople. Why 
not solve the Island question in the following manner? That 
the administration should be Greek with a nominal Turkish 
suzerainty. This would satisfy local feeling in the Islands, by 
far the larger part of whose population is Greek. Equally 
would it satisfy Turkish amour propre. 

Then to overcome the strategical side of the question. Let 
it be guaranteed by the Powers that all fortifications at 
present on the Islands be razed and no fresh ones erected; 
that no soldiers of either Power be maintained in the Islands; 
that the Islands be forbidden to all ships of war of any 
nationality whatever. Let the Islands become Switzerlands, 
It will be objected that European guarantee is worth nothing, 
That may be or may not be. In point of fact the guarantee, 
if broken and when broken, will be broken by Turkey or 
Greece, just whenever the Navy of either is ready and able 
todoso. At least, then, the question will have had the merit 
of being settled on the “Might is right” basis—I am, Sir, 
&e., W. H. DEEDEs, 

Captain Imperial Ottoman Gendarmerie. 

Club de Constantinople, Pera. 

October 18th, 1913. 





PORTUGUESE POLITICAL PRISONERS. 
(To tus Enrror or tus “Srecraror.”’] 
Srr,—The Portuguese Legation complained of “malevolent 
insinuations” from the British press, and issued on October 
13th a statement from which ignorant or careless readers 
might have inferred that the Lisbon prisons were then 
practically empty. Moreover, Sir Eyre Crowe—echoing 
the Portuguese Legation—on October 23rd asserted to the 
Howard Association that a “considerable majority” of the 
Royalist prisoners had been released by the indulto of 
October 5th. It appears strange that Sir Eyre Crowe could 
have overlooked the fact that the condemned prisoners released 
from the Penitenciaria were a very small number in propor- 
tion to the vast crowd of untried victims—victims whose 
sufferings excite the liveliest indignation in Portugal, and 
whose unjust and illegal imprisonment is one of the main 
causes of the unpopularity of the Republic. The arrest of 
Mr. Aubrey F. G. Bell, the Lisbon correspondent of the 
Morning Post, is, like the Carbonarios’ threat to assassinate 
Lord Mayo, a convincing proof that while the Portuguese 
Government claims to be representative and popular it is in 
reality extremely vindictive towards anyone able and willing 
to expose its tyranny and injustice. The Government claims 
to have made considerable improvements in the prison con- 
ditions; nevertheless a few weeks ago the Carbonarios arrested 
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a Portuguese subject for having in his possession a list of 
questions bearing upon the state of those same prisons. It 
ig obvious that were the prisons the “example to the civilized 
world” which the Republic boasts them to be, it would not be 
necessary to imprison people who ask questions about them. 
On September 29th Mr. Francis McCullagh, the well-known 
war correspondent, after a visit to the Limoeiro and the 
Penitenciaria, wrote to me: “Of how the Republicans treat 
their political prisoners much has been said and written, but 
nothing that is half strong enough... . No words at my 
command can adequately convey my indignation at what I 
have seen.” Mr. McCullagh alluded not only to the ill- 
treatment of the Royalist prisoners, but of the numerous 
Republicans who, for real or suspected disaffection to the 
present autocracy, are suffering with their Royalist brethren. 
The sum total of prisoners it is almost impossible to estimate, 
as, even prior to the recent rising, arrests continued every day, 
and usually upon most trivial pretexts. It should be borne in 
mind that to rescue the political prisoners was one of the 
main items on the programme of the insurrectos, and if it 
is urged that the attempted risings against the Republic 
necessitate the imprisonment of thousands of Portuguese of 
all classes, I must reply that it is precisely these imprison- 
ments which cause the risings, and that the Republic might 
still take root if by its actions it would convert its critics 
instead of locking them up.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Yokes Court, nr. Sittingbourne, Kent. E. M. Tenison. 


[To raz Eprror or tus “ Sprcraror,’’) 
Sir,—The Committee of the Howard Association will be 
obliged if you can kindly give publicity to the enclosed letter 
which has just been sent by the Association to Sir Edward 
Grey.—1 am, Sir, &c., Tuomas Houmes. 


“The Right Hon. Sir Edward Grey, M.P., K.G., 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, Whitehall. 

Dear Siz,—The Committee of the Howard Association have 
lately held meetings at which the treatment of political prisoners 
in Portugal has been considered. From information placed 
before the Committee it appears that a very large number of 
such persons have been arrested, conveyed to various prisons, and 
detained for lengthened periods without being brought to trial. 

The Committee are also informed that whilst undergoing 
detention the prisoners receive but little food, and that of 
the worst description, and, further, that the conditions under 
which the prisoners are detained are so bad, in a sanitary 
sense, that loss of health and even life may be expected. The 
Committee have not failed to observe that the Portuguese 
Government has announced a partial amnesty under strict limita- 
tions and restrictions to some two hundred and sixty-seven of 
those who have been imprisoned for political offences, but such a 
measure will only affect a very small proportion of the whole 
number who are detained on charges of political disaffection, and 
will not materially alter the present deplorable state of things. 

The Committee realize the difficulties of the position, and 
certainly have no wish to press for an active or unseemly inter- 
ference in the affairs of a friendly nation, but they realize the 
very great influence that you, representing our nation, exert, so 
they respectfully and most earnestly ask you to impress upon 
the Portuguese Government : (1) The necessity and justice of 
promptly bringing untried prisoners to trial. (2) The duty of 
providing a reasonable amount of decent food for all prisoners. 
(3) The desirability of providing clean and healthy accommoda- 
tion. The Committee, believing that every country ought to 
grant these three things as a charter of right to all prisoners, ask 
your help in securing them for those detained in Portuguese 
prisons.—We are, yours respectfully, 

Henry Gurrer, 
Chairman of the Howard Association, 
Tuomas Hotes, 
Secretary, 


43 Devonshire Chambers, 
Bishopsgate, London, E.C.” 





OPIUM IN JAVA. 
(To rus Eprror or tax “ Srrcrator.”") 
Srr,—I can now give you a few more facts upon this subject. 
The Dutch Government of Java, having prepared its opium 
at the Government opium manufactory in Batavia, proceeds 
to distribute it throughout the country. It is sealed in 
small leaden tubes of various sizes, stamped with the 
Government stamp, and sent to the Government agencies 
in the towns and villages for retail sale. I visited the 
“Opium verkoop plaats,” as it is called, in Garoet, and 
saw the opium sold, through a little wicket opening on the 
street, to different purchasers. The prices of the tubes were 
from 24d. to 10s. 6d. each. (I have translated the prices into 
English money.) I followed one of the purchasers to an 
opium den, and found a number of Chinese lying on wooden 
bunks smoking opium. It is but fair to state that, if I am 








correctly informed, only Chinese are allowed to purchase- 
opium at the “Opium verkoop plaats,” but there are three- 
hundred thousand Chinese in Java, and they control prac- 
tically all of the native retail trade, so that it is easy for them 
to sell opium to the natives. When the population of Juva 
was only sixteen million, the yearly profits of the Government 
from the sale of opium were £1,000,000 (one million pounds). 
The population is now over thirty million, so the increase in 
revenue from this source may be estimated. It is not probable 
that so large a profit is derived from the opium consumed by 
the Chinese alone, and, even if it were so, why should the 
Dutch Govermment grow rich by the corruption of the 
Chinese? We have here the singular spectacle of a Goverm 
ment making a profit by fostering a destructive vice in its: 
own territory. The sin of our own country (tardily repented 
of), in forcing opium upon the Chinese people for a long 
period, cannot avail by the breadth of a hair towards changing 
this wrong into right.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Djokjakarta, Java. BERTRAND SHADWELL. 
September 25th, 1913. 

P.S.—I passed the “Opium verkoop plaats” in this towm 
twice to-day, quite casually, and on the first occasion I saw a 
native woman, and on the second occasion a native man (not 
a Chinaman), buying opium. I myself saw the money paid 
and the opium delivered. 

Djokjakarta, Java: Sept. 27th, 1913. 





MUTUAL REGISTRATION OF ASSISTANCE. 
[To raz Epiron or tus “ Srecraton.” | 

Srz,— May we appeal through your columns for support to # 
branch of work of the Charity Organisation Society, known as 
Mutual Kegistration of Assistance? This work has been 
carried on by the Society for several years. In 1909 it was 
consolidated and centralized. Its methods are simple. The 
charitable and philanthropic agencies of a district are 
invited to send to a common centre the names and addresses 
of those persons or families whom they have helped, or whom 
they propose to help. All such names are indexed by the 
registrar, who reports confidentially to such agencies when a 
case is known to two or more of them. By this means the 
following results are aimed at, and, indeed, have been attained : 
closer and more friendly co-operation among the agencies of a 
district, leading to far more effective methods of help; economy 
in time, effort, and expense; prevention of “ overlapping ” of 
relief and visiting ; detection of professional begging. 

The Society has now established thirty-six registration. 
districts in London, each with a local office, and bas a central 
Clearing House or Exchange at Denison House. In 1912 
some 1,500 metropolitan agencies were co-operating, sending 
in about 250,000 notifications of names, and receiving, in the- 
appropriate cases, nearly 49,000 reports of “ overlaps” or other 
information. The district registrars and their assistants are 
in nearly all cases honorary workers, and they would welcome 
new volunteers to help them. The work has added consider- 
ably to the expenses of the Society. The cost varies from 
year to year, but in 1912 itamounted to about £1,400. During 
that period some £350 or £360 was given to meet this by the- 
agencies concerned and by friends, leaving over £1,000 a year 
to be drawn from the general funds of the Society. One of 
our correspondents recently wrote of the work :— 

“We feel that it is invaluable to us to have the means of 
asceriaining what other persons or agencies are interested in the 
families whose delicate children are ht to our notice, and in 
this way much time is saved, and often valuable help secured for 
an invalid child who needs some special treatment.” 

Registration, in short, secures more effective help for those 
in need. Subscriptions and donations should be sent to C. 8. 
Loch, Secretary Charity Organisation Society, Denison House, 
Vauxhall Bridge Road, 8.W.—We are, Sir, &., 

METHUEN, 
Chairman of the Council of the Society. 
Francis Morris, 
Chairman of Administrative Committee. 





THE JUGE DE PAIX. 
[To tus Epitor or tus “ Srecrator.”’) 
S1r,—Your readers may like a more amusing version of the 
good story on your front page (October 25th). It was said 
that the late Mr. Justice Wills, travelling in French Switzer- 
land, bad to complain of his post-boy and dismissed him. At 
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‘he next town he found the plaintiff and the local “ beak,” the 
latter of whom remarked, “Lui, il est Suisse et pauvre, vous 
vous étes riche et Anglais: payez donc une amende de cing 
afrancs.”—I am, Sir, &c., H. C. 

[We had the story of Mr. Justice Wills and his post 
‘chaise in our mind. We believe that the incident ended in 
an admirable epigram on the part of the English and a 
sentence of three days’ imprisonment on the part of the French 
judge. In the course of a heated argument between the 
Bench and the defendant, the Juge de Paiz drew himself up and 
‘slapped his ample breast, with a “Monsieur, la Justice est 
‘éternelle.” “Sans doute,” came the instant reply, “ mais 
l’Administration est bien variable.” You should, however, 
‘mever bandy epigrams with a judge, and accordingly Mr. 
Justice Wills went to jail—Ep. Spectator. ] 





BACON ON PUBLIC LIFE. 
[To rue Epiror or tus “ Srecrator.”’] 


Sr1r,—In reading the suggestive article on “ Goodness versus 
Intelligence ” (Spectator, October 18th) I was struck by your 
statement that “the bad fool is almost non-existent” im 
literature. The reason, of course, is that a bad fool, unless 
he has the originality of a jester, is apt to be dull. It may be 
added that bad fools are rare in history, for the simple reason 
that men who have no good or great quality to keep their 
memory alive cannot, unless through some accident, fall 
within the ken of posterity. Such an accident is furnished 
by royal birth, and thus there is an unusual proportion of 
those monstrosities among monarchs. We may take such 
examples as Nero (we cannot judge of his musical skill), as 
our own Edward IL., perhaps as Darnley, and certainly as 
‘Surajah Dowlah. You speak of “the inadequate part played 
‘by morals in matters political.” With a like regret Mill 
pointed out that Christianity was not made the religion of 
‘the Empire by Marcus Aurelius instead of by Constantine. 
But can we be sure that such imperial saints as Trajan or the 
‘Antonines would have bad the toughness of fibre needful for 
a great revolution? We are thus reminded of the half-truth 
underlying Goethe's paradox, that ‘“ Der Handelner ist immer 
gewissenlos.” 
referred to the proverbial unscrupulosity of corporate bodies. 
The fact is that each member of a corporation feels that 
che is kept im countenance by his colleagues; so that 
when they act collectively they become, as it were, in 
respect of morals, a mutual insurance society. To this may 


-be added that in public crises the immediate issues seem 80 | 


overwhelming as to throw poor conscience into the shade. Such 
‘moral or religious indifference is conspicuous among soldiers 
‘in battle. Did the Presbyterians at Waterloo feel scruples 
‘about fighting on the Sabbath? The general principle here 
indicated is set forth with characteristic frankness by Bacon 
‘when he says: “Certainly, there be not two more fortunate 
-properties than to have a little of the fool, and not too much of 
‘the honest. Therefore, extreme lovers of their country, or 
‘anasters, were never fortunate ; neither can they be. For when 
‘a man placeth his thoughts without himself, he goeth not 
‘his own way.” Elsewhere he oddly writes that, “ Misanthropi 
are the very errors of human nature; and yet they are the 
fittest timber: to make great politiques of.” In view of this 
cynical outburst, it is hard to acquit our statesman-thinker of 
having regarded public life as a game of bowls—a game which 
requires both strength and skill, but in which absolute 
atraightness is a bar to success.—I am, Sir, &., 
Highcroft, Boscombe. LiongEL A. TOLLEMACHE. 





HOW TRAFALGAR WAS FOUGHT. 
[To tux Eprror or tue “ Srectator.”’ | 


Sim;—-Your very valuable and ‘interesting article on “ How 
Trafalgar was Fought,” that appeared in your issue of October 
25th, describes fully how the Nelson “touch” was preserved 
when he bore up in his order of sailing, which was to be his 
order of battle on the eventful day of October 2Ist. Those 
who, like myself, can picture the whole scene, its locality, 
the positions of the opposing fleets, the length of time that 
elapsed previous to the opening of fire from the time 
the British “fleet bore up in formation of two columns, 
mever cease to wonder why the combined fleets, beyond 


In these columns Lord Cromer has lately | 








ati, 
wearing in the early morning, elected ‘to remain in one }o, 


line abead, to be cut off at any one point, whilst unable to 
render the slightest support in the light airs that prevailed. 
By 6.40 or so that morning the combined fleets of the enem 

saw at once Nelson’s plan of attack, and hours elapsed before 
a shot was fired. Unless they were paralysed with fear or 
absolutely incompetent to maneuvre, it is almost incredible 
to think they could have remained in that senseless formation 
The purport of my troubling you with this letter is to ask yea 
to induce a few to give their opinions of what they would have 
done ‘had they been in Villeneuve’s place; the subject ig go 
intensely interesting, in all that relates to that great action 
and the great man that won it, that no one would fail to 
appreciate further comments on that renowned battle.—I am 

Sir, &c., V. A. Monracu (Rear-Admiral), ; 

43 Rutland Gate, London, S.W. 





THE LITTLE OWL. 
(To tux Epiror or tue ‘‘Srectaror.”’} 
Srr,—In your issue of September 27th there is an article on 
the Little owl (Athene noctua). The majority of the informa. 
tion in that article is second-hand, and not obtained by actual 
observation by the writer. This information is all true, but 
does not apply equally to all districts, Here, for instance, there 
are no woods much within three miles. In this area there js 
not much pheasant-rearing. On the other band, partridges are 
plentiful and much poultry is reared. For the last two years 
I have paid particular attention to the Little owl, and have 
not yet met with a case of game or chickens being taken by 
one. I have had one (second-hand) report of chickens being 
taken. The food has consisted, most of the year, of small 
birds, mice, and beetles. Blackbirds, thrushes, bullfinches, green- 
finches, tits, and other birds in about that order usually. In 
the summer, and especially after hay harvest, the skylark seems 
to be the chief victim; they seem to be taken on the roads 
while dusting, and on the bare hayfields. Many warblers are 
also taken then, especially the sedge about here, but mice 
do not often figure in the bill of fare of the young. The nest 
hole, in nearly all the nests I have found, has been small, with 
a very small entrance. In such cases there is a larder in 
some neighbouring hollow, and victims are brought from the 
larder as the young need them. Sometimes, when the nest is 
in a large hollow, nest and larder are one: this, I think, is 
only the case when hollows are scarce. Such is not often the 
case here where hollow trees (elm, ash, oak, willow pollards) 
are plentiful. The majority of the nests I have seen have 
been in elms and a fewin oak. The eggs number four or 
more; five has been the usual number in the nests I bave 
seen. The eggs are not laid daily and, after the second is laid, 
seem to be always warm. Incubation takes twenty-five to 
twenty-six days. When hatched, the young are covered with 
a short white thick down and are blind for some time, in fact 
the eyes usually begin to open about the tenth day. The brown 
colour in the plumage shows pretty clearly when they area 
fortnight old. When they are about twenty-four days old they 
crawl out of the nest hole, but scuttle back on the least alarm. 
The eyes of the old bird are mustard colour, but the eyes of 
the young are very much lighter and do not change for more 
than a year. In the spring the birds sun themselves on a 
branch of the tree, huddling close to the main trunk. Owing 
to their colouring they are very hard to see against an 
oak trunk. When they take alarm they either pop into a 
hole or fly away with an undulatory motion. It is very easy 
to tell when they are out in the day-time by the alarm notes 
to be heard, especially the blackbird’s note. For at least 
three weeks after the young are hatched the nest is kept very 
tidy, and all pellets, remains, &c., are carefully removed as a 
rule. That they are getting too numerous is evident, and that 
their destruction of small birds is enormous is already only 
too obvious. For this reason, if for no other, restrictions 
against killing them should be removed. At present I cannot 
say what effect their presence has on other owls in the 
neighbourhood. The Barn owl at present is plentiful; the 
Tawny ow! is increasing slightly; the Long-eared owl is only 
occasionally seen, and the Short-eared owl is extremely rarely 
seen. If the Barn owl is driven away by the Little owl it 


will be a disaster for the farmers of this rat and mouse and 
sparrow infested district.—I am, Sir, X&c., 
Old School House, Fe'sted, Essex. 


J. H. OwEn. 
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ETON MEMORIAL TO ALFRED LYTTELTON. 


[To Tux Epitor or THe “ Spectator.” ] 

Sir,—May we avail ourselves of your courtesy to inform old 
Btonians that the fund for the above-mentioned object will 
be closed at the end of this year? The undersigned have been 
asked by Mr. Balfour to form a sub-committee to consider the 
question of the disposal of the surplus funds, after providing 
for the cost of the portrait in the school hall at Eton—We 
MIDDLETON, 
Ian Macoum. 
A. C. AINGER. 

Contribntions should be sent and cheques made payable 
to Mr. W. Clay, O. E. A. Rooms, High Street, Eton. 


are, Sir, &e., 





A BORDER, MEMORIAL OF ANDREW LANG. 
[To rae Epiton ov tux “ Spectator.”’) 

Sir,—Many of the friends of Andrew Lang have desired to 
see some simple memorial of him in the countryside which 
was bis birthplace, and which he always held in the most 
affectionate memory. He had no love for memorials, but we 
believe that he would not have been averse from such a tribute 
from his own people. At a meeting held in Selkirk, which 
included a number of his old schoolfellows and life-long 
friends, it was resolved to erect a tablet with a medallion in 
the Selkirk Free Library (which he opened in 1889), and to 
give his friends outside the Borders the opportunity of sub- 
scribing if they desired. It is the intention of the Committee 
to devote any surplus to. some object in connexion with the 
study of Border history and literature. Subscriptions will 
be limited to two guineas, and should be sent to the honorary 
secretary, Mr. J. Strathearn Steedman, solicitor, Selkirk.— 
Iam, Sir, &c., AuEx. F. Roperts, 

Fairnilee, Galashiels. Che'rman of Committee, 

[Mr. Andrew Lang was at one time a fairly frequent con- 
tributor to the Spectator. This fact gives us and our readers 
a special interest in the proposed memorial.—Epb. Spectator. ] 





HOME-MAKING SCHOOL. 
[To tne Epitor or tue “ Srectator.”’) 


Srr,—My attention has been called to a letter on the Servant 
Problem in your issue of September 13th, mentioning a training 
school for girls at Derby, and I think your readers might be 
interested in a few details of this school. It is certified by 
Government, is situated two and a half miles out of Derby in 
lovely country surroundings, and is intended for girls of good 
moral character, sound health and constitution, who wish to 
becume capable housewives or domestic servanis. The whole of 
the housework is done by the pupils, who are divided into sets, 
each thus learning the duties of cooks, laundry, scullery, house 
and parlourmaids, by aetually filling these posts themselves. The 
full course of instruction lasts forty-eight weeks, and the teaching 
staff consists of four trained teachers who hold first-class diplomas. 
My Committee had become dissatisfied with that part of their work 
which claimed to “train” girls, and had also become convinced 
of the superficial effect of the many experiments made in 
various directions to teach home-making by classes for in- 
struction in laundry, cookery, &c., because training in a 
residential school is essential; it enables a girl to conduct the 
internal management of a household on the best possible 
principles, whether in her own home or in domestic service. 
And not only does this residence teach her how the work 
should be done by practical experience, but also how housekeeping 
money should be spent, the right way to shop, the value of 
different kinds of food, &c., each girl in turn being responsible 
for ordering in and paying for supplies. As well as these advan- 
tages the country air and good food have a wonderful effect upon 
the children at that quick-growing age, thirteen to eighteen. 
The school has now been opened nearly two years, the number 
of pupils steadily increases, but though we have still too many 
vacant beds, it appears to the Committee that it is answering the 
aims for which it was opened, and surely if in olden days (as 
some appear to think) home duties too much absorbed the 
thoughts and time of women, in these days it is needful to try 
and impress on the rising generation that the “ purest patriotism 
is home-making,” and that “what her homes are England will 
be.”—I am, Sir, &c., H. Grimwoop Taytor, 
Hon. Secretary, Derby and Derbyshire Association 
for the Help aud Protection of Girls, 
St. Mary’s Gate, Derby. 








NOTICE.—When “Correspondence” or Articles are signed with 
the writer's name or inilials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
“Communicated,” the Editor must not necegearily be held to be im 
agreement with the views iherein expressed or wiih the mode of 
expression. In such instances, or in the case of “Letters to the 
Editor,” insertion only means that the mutter or point of view 
1 considered of sufficient interest and importance to. warrant 
publication. 





POETRY. 


AN EAST-COUNTRY MELODY. 


WHEN the dawn sweeps up from Hasebro’, 
With the daylight at its heels, 
Across the level surges, 
To the marrams and the meols, 
It lights with fresher purple 
The flowers by marsh and quay, 
The salty blooms of Blakeney 
And of Cley-next-the-Sea. 


When the waves that crumble Cromer 
Are leaping on the prey, 

With a fierce triumphant music 
Beneath their bannered spray,— 

When the strong foundations tremble, 
And the high cliffs bow the knee, 

It is safe in little Blakeney 
And in Cley-next-the-Sea. 





When the terraces of shingle 
Respond with rolling roar 
To the deep and hungry waters 
That clutch at Weybourne shore,— 
When the storm-wind’s belling bloodhounds 
Go forth unleashed and free, 
There is calm in quiet Blakeney 
And in Cley-next-the-Sea. 


Their olden vaunt has vanished, 
Their ancient pride is prone, 
Their glory, down the ages, 
Like flakes of spindrift blown; 
Yet there’s a magic doorway, 
And there’s a misty key 
To the House of Joy, in Blakeney 
And in Cley-next-the-Sea. 


Take all the spires of Norwich, 
Take all the towers of Lynn, 
Take all the wealthy acres 
The red wheat ripples in ; 
Where whistling breezes beckon, 
The way shall be for me,— 
The lonely way to Blakeney 
And to Cley-next-the-Sea. 
May Byrovw. 








ART. 


THE BLAKE EXHIBITION. 
In one of Mr. Henry James’s books an American gentleman is 
constantly dropping into the Louvre to see what's going on. It 
seemed at the time a delightful instance of fatuity, but really 
that is what most of us are doing at the Tate Gallery ever 
since Mr. Charles Aitken became its director. There is always 
something going on. There was the Alfred Stevens Exhibi- 
tion, then the Legros Exhibition, then the Whistler Exhibition, 
then the Pre-Raphaelites, and now there is the most important 
collection of William Blake’s art ever brought together. The 
reflective visitor will probably bave noticed that all these 
artists, diverse as was their art, were all united in this, 
that they were the men whom the Royal Academy, the 
source of honour and reward in English art, failed to 
recognize and honour. The form of English art which the 
Academy, with its seerlike vision, understood and treasured 
can be studied in the Chantrey collection in neighbouring 
rooms. The Blake Exhibition comes ata particularly interest- 
ing time, for it represents all that is opposed to the mentai 
indolence and appreciation of imitative delineation of externals 
that bas so occupied our artists in the last hundred years, and 
commands us really to think out what art is tous. May it be 
a high and potent business that shakes life to its core, or is it 
a form of good, comfortable decoration of life, like after-dinner 
speaking? Here area hundred stark and splendid demonstra- 
tions by Blake that it may be a parallel to the highest flights of 
Old Testament and Milton and Dante. Everyside of his gigantio 
imaginings is represented. A considerable number of the, 
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fifty small pictures he painted (at a guinea apiece) for Muster- 
master-general Thomas Butts are here, lent by the Linnell 
“Trustees, and these include nineteen designs for Dante which 
have not hitherto been publicly shown in our time. In 
these the rhythmic and most arbitrarily selective side of 
Blake’s art is wonderfully expressed. In some of the pieces 
the chief objects are picked out and their surrounding 
hardly indicated, as in Chinese painting or, curiously enough, 
dn the drawings of the Post-Impressionist Cézanne, under 
whose hand the subject seemed to flower or disappear with the 
movement of his own interest. Mr. Graham Roberteon also 
has lent many noble pieces from the Butts Collection and else- 
where, the great Elohim Creating Adam taking first place. Here 
Blake challenged Michael Angelo himself, and in the terrible 
ancient figure of Elohim in the agony of creation we see how 
little in the highest range of the imagination the understand- 
ing of anatomy and the drawing of schools have to do with the 
ultimate message of art. Blake had brought his drawing to 
the pitch when it did not interfere with his astounding designs 
-and images, and his work was always on a scale friendly to his 
draughtsmanship. One of his proofs of greatness as an artist 
is that he understood his own art. Sir John Stirling Maxwell 
hhas lent The Vision of the Last Judgment and many other 
pieces, and Mr. Sabin eight designs for Comus. The Canter- 
bury Pilgrims is shown beside Stothard’s picture of the same 
name, and the old quarrel can be fought out again by those 
‘who care to do so; but the main point of the juxtaposition 
is that even the delicate Stothard looks otiose beside the 
unearthly and absolute imagination of Blake. No one who 
cares for English art in its noblest soarings should miss this 
exhibition, to which Mr. Archibald G. B. Russell's catalogue, 
with its rare combination of learning and insight, forms an 
admirable companion. J. B. 








BOOKS. 


— == 
HENRY LABOUCHERE.* 

‘Tue greatest compliment which the public can pay to an 
author is to read his books. It cannot be doubted that this 
compliment will be paid to Mr. Thorold. Even making due 
allowance for the apocryphal nature of some of the reminis- 
-cences recorded by Mr. Thorold, the life of a man so many- 
sided as Henry Labouchere affords every element for the 
achievement of ephemeral biographical fame. 

He comes well out of the most severe and certain test which 
-can be applied to the private character of any man. Those 
who knew him best loved him most. He seems to have been 
devoted husband, an affectionate father, and a good friend. 
He often did many kindly acts, such, for instance, as interest- 
ing himself deeply about the children of the forger Pigott, 
whom he tracked down with remorseless but perfectly justi- 
fiable assiduity. These traits of his character should be 
borne in mind, but his public life, which alone can give him 
any permanent claim to renown, must be judged by his 
public acts. 

Mr. Bennett, who knew him well, says that he was a man 
of “real genius.” Whatever definition be given to that 
much-discussed word, its application to Labouchere will 
thardly be accepted by any save those whose minds are 
anfluenced by the ties of warm personal friendship. It ie 
‘singularly inapplicable if, as a somewhat prosaic statesman 
‘would have had us believe, genius consists in an illimitable 
power for taking trouble. For, in truth, if ever there was 
a man who “was everything by starts and nothing long,” it 
~was Henry Labouchere. He lay under the curse of Reuben. 
When Mr. Bennett says that “he quickly grew tired of every- 
thing he took in band,” the remark helps us more than any 
other portion of the appreciation given of Labouchere’s 
character to understand why, in spite of his undoubted talent 
and moral courage of a kind, he was, if not a failure, at best 
‘but a mediocre success as a politician. Men of this type 
-attract momentary attention by their brilliancy or eccen- 
tricity, but they are not amongst those who make history, or 
ven amongst those who leave behind them any durable 
anonument of their work in life. The most lasting title to 
posthumous fame to which Labouchere can lay claim probably 





* The Life of Henry Labouchere. By Algar Labouchere Thorold, London: 
‘Constable ani Co. iss. J 








is that, as a journalist, he dragged a number of contemptible 
swindlers from the hiding-places in which they had lurked and 
effectively warned the public against their proceedings. It ig 
perhaps somewhat to be regretted that the opportunity was 
never afforded to him of passing from the stage of criticism to 
that of action. The Queen would not accept him as a Cabinet 
Minister, and it cannot be doubted that her Majesty's decision 
was dictated by a very keen and correct appreciation of 
character; for apart from the reason alleged by Mr. Gladstone 
—that Labouchere was the proprietor of Truth—there would 
have been something, to say at least, highly incongruous 
in having appointed a man to be an adviser of the Crown 
who, as his later actions proved, had very strange ideas of 
his duty as a citizen. He explained to Mr. Kriiger, op 
the eve of the South African War, how by “a little 
skilful management” he would be able to “give Master 
Joe another fall” Mr. Bright objected to the Crimean 
War quite as strongly as Labouchere did to that in 
South Africa, but no one would have suspected him of 
advising Prince Menschikoff privately how the diplomacy of 
Lord Palmerston might best be defeated. The result of the 
Queen’s very natural objection was that Labouchere remained 
a free-lance to the end of his days, and was thus never able to 
learn by actual experience that to the man in office the ques. 
tion of how human beings can be governed presents itself in a 
very different light from that which he has previously conceived 
when in opposition. It should be added that, as a critic, 
Labouchere spared himself as little as he spared others. He 
appears to have been imbued with the idea, which is a pose 
often adopted by men of a cynical turn of mind, of represent. 
ing his own character to the outside world as much worse than 
it really was. For instance, writing of his youth, he said, 
“I was an abominable and useless liar.” 

Apart from the personality of the man, the main interest 
in Labouchere’s biography consists in the fact that the 
candour of his biographer has thrown a vivid searchlight on 
the inner working of our Parliamentary institutions. It is 
useless to bewail the evils of the party system. Representa- 
tive government cannot be carried on without party, and 
party naturally begets those “underground negotiations” 
conducted by Lobby politicians, of which Mr. Gladstone spoke 
with some scorn, and which appear to have been eventually 
deprecated by Mr. Chamberlain. Labouchere, in spite of the 
active part which he took in parliamentary discussions, never 
really rose above the dignity of a Lobby politician. In the 
Lobby he was in his element. Sir Henry Lucy, who can speak 
with high authority on this point, says, “ His real influence 
was exercised beyond the range of the Speaker's eye. Nothing 
pleased him more than being engaged in the Lobby, the 
smoking-room, or a remote corner of the corridors, working 
out some little plot.” Although, however, it is impossible to 
get rid of the by-products of the party system, it is well that 
the public should at times get an insight into its inner 
working, and thus be placed on their guard against any too 
ready acceptance of the views advanced by extreme political 
partisans. 

Lord Acton, in his “ Advice to Persons about to Write 
History,” lays down as a principle of universal application 
that “no public character has ever stood the revelation of 
private utterances and correspondence.” In the lives of two 
eminent men—the late Duke of Devonshire and Lord Lyons— 
which have recently been published, practical illustrations 
have been afforded of the fact that this verdict errs somewhat 
on the side of severity. It would be more just and more 
correct to say that the conduct of no individual, whether 
engaged in a public or in any other career, can fairly be 
judged by a few obiter dicta let fall in the course of conversa- 
tion or correspondence. “ Hanc veniam petimusque damusque 
vicissim.” This preliminary observation should be constantly 
borne in mind in considering the very interesting corre- 
spondence between Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. Labouchere 
on the occasion of the split in the Liberal Party which 
occurred in 1886. In forming a matured opinion on the 
negotiations which took place at that time, care should be 
taken not to attach undue importance to any casual expression 
used in letters which were not intended for publication, and 
which were written during the storm and stress of an acute 
political crisis. The broad features of the views entertained 


by the negotiators should be considered rather than the 
language used in the expression of those views. 
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Starting from this general principle, it is clear that the 
etaken up by the two parties to the correspondence 
septs a striking contrast. At the outset they had much 
prest D ps = — . , 
common, Both were fervent Radicals. Both were strong 
a oliticians. A moralist may perhaps be saddened by 
a fren that a common animosity tends, perhaps more 
than anything else, to cement a political alliance; but, how- 
ever regrettable it may appear, history has abundantly proved 
the accuracy of the fact. In the case now under consideration, 
this bond of union was not wanting. Labouchere overflowed 
with hatred for the Whigs, and Mr, Chamberlain, unconscious 
that ina near future he was to co-operate heartily with poli- 
ticians of the most orthodox Whig type, yielded a ready 
response to the political chord which Labouchere never ceased 
to touch, and intimated that “he hated the Whigs more than 
the Tories.” In spite, however, of the identity of sentiment 
and opinion which existed on many points, the two politicians 
in reality approached the question of Home Rule in Ireland 
from wholly different standpoints. 

Labouchere was not a Home Ruler by conviction. In the 

early stages of the controversy he had expressed an opinion 
that Union between Great Britain and Ireland was “ absolutely 
necessary for the well-being of both countries” ; and at a later 
stage when, in writing to the Times, he belauded “the large- 
ness and broadness of view” of the Irish leaders, he was 
simultaneously but privately expressing the opinion that “the 
Irish idea of patriotism is to serve the country at a good 
salary, and to get places for cousins, &c.” But under the 
stress of party exigencies he soon asked himself the question, 
“Tf the Irish wish for Home Rule why should they not have 
it?” The reason why he changed his opinion was that he 
wished to destroy the House of Lords and the Church, and 
generally to carry into execution an extreme democratic pro- 
gramme. To attain these objects he was prepared to sacrifice 
every other consideration. “ For my part,” he wrote to Mr. 
Chamberlain, ‘I would coerce the Irish, grant them Home 
Rule, or do anything with them in order to make the Radical 
programme possible. Ireland is but a pawn in the game. If 
they make fools of themselves when left to themselves, it 
would be easy to treat them as the North did the South— 
rule by the sword, and suppress all representation.” As to 
the interests of the outlying portions of the British Empire, 
they were not to be considered for one moment. He warmly 
welcomed a suggestion made by Mr. Healy that the way to 
deal with the Tory Government was “to cook their goose on 
a side issue—Egypt, Burma, or what not.” He appeared 
scarcely able to conceive that any politician could be animated 
by other feelings than personal ambition or party rancour. 
He constantly dangled before Mr. Chamberlain’s eyes the 
brilliant prospect which, as leader of an ultra-Radical Party, 
lay before him if only “this damned Irish question” could be 
settled. As for Mr. Gladstone, Labouchere was willing enough 
at public meetings to dwell on “his noble heart and that 
sort of trash,” but in reality he held that “the basis of Mr. 
Gladstone’s action was an almost insane desire to come into 
office.” With respect to Mr. Gladstone’s views upon the Home 
Rule Bill, considered on its own merits, all he could admit was 
that “the man has some feeling in the matter.” 

Far different was the attitude of Mr.Chamberlain. He was 
naturally very unwilling to break up the Liberal Party, but 
he held that the continued representation of Ireland at 
Westminster was a matter of such vital importance as to 
rank above party interests. To this view he steadfastly 
adhered throughout the whole of the discussion. It was in 
vain that prospects alluring to his personal ambition were held 
out to him. In vain was he adjured by Labouchere to “ leave 
it vague, allowing some to think that you will vote for the 
Second Reading and others to think that you will not.” In 
vain was it suggested, through the medium of Sir Charles 
Dilke, that “Mr. Gladstone should manage to dodge him 
(Mr. Chamberlain) into voting for the Second Reading.” In 
vain did one of the greatest masters of casuistry that the 
world has ever known urge that “the retention of Irish 
members was a mere detail.” All these manceuvres and 
specious arguments were brushed aside. Mr. Chamberlain 


attitud 


stood firm, and, in company with the great Whig leader whose 
general principles had formerly been so abhorrent to him, he, 
for the time being at all events, succeeded in preserving the 
unity of the British Empire. 

From that time forth the breach between the two whilom 





coadjutors was irremediable. Labouchere saw that the 
democratic paradise which he had hoped would be reached 
was unattainable. “In the pages of Truth, in the Reform 
Club, in the Lobby of the House of Commons, he constantly 
held forth, to all who would read or listen, on the ‘ crimes’ of 
the man who had divided the Liberal Party against itself,” 
Such a man was even worse than the hated Whig. “Nothing 
was too bad for ‘Joe.’” But in spite of these tirades, and 
independently of the merits of the Home Rule question, it is 
impossible to read the correspondence now published by Mr. 
Thorold without coming to the ccnclusion that, whether 
Mr. Chamberlain was right or wrong in bis opinions, his 
conduct throughout the negotiations was dignified, consistent, 
and patriotic. Mr. Labouchere, on the other hand, never rose 
above the level of a wirepuller. His action constitutes in 
reality an unconscious but withering satire upon the party 
system and its inner working. }, 





THE POETRY OF “A. E.”* 
Ir is a privilege for lovers of poetry to have within the boards 
of a single volume those pieces which “A. E.,” as he says in 
his preface, would wish his friends to read. The personality 
of the writer is one of the rarest and most many-sided of 
our day. One of Sir Horace Plunkett's ablest lieutenants, a 
brilliant journalist, with at times a gift of stringent prose 
which recalls Swift, and at others an exquisite and most 
lucid persuasiveness, a delightful painter who attempts per- 
haps more than painting can ever attain to, he is also, to 
those who can enter into his secret world, one of the truest of 
modern poets. He is a triumphant proof that mysticism is 
not incompatible with the practical life, and that a man need 
not have a less clear outlook on facts because he sees beyond 
them. His temper is of the heroic cast, and seeks in its 
dreams achievement rather than rest. In “A Woman's 
Voice” the beloved will give a mother’s tenderness and pity 
to failure, but equal love only to one who comes, 
“ Like yon great dawn to me 
From darkness vanquished, battles done.” 
When weariness assails him there is no weakness in it; it is 
only regret that accomplishment has fallen so far short of 
the dream :—= 
“Titans we or morning stars, 
So we seemed in days of old, 
Mingling in the giant wars 
Fought afar in deeps of gold.” 
His complaint is not of pain and labour but of degradation, 
and he would rather be a slave to the proud lords of Babylon 
than a full citizen of a meaner state :— 
“We now are servile to the mean 
Who once were slaves unto the proud.” 
And in every poem there is an inexhaustible joy and zest for 
life. In the “Dawn Song” he has absorbed the world and 
finds nothing alien, and he asks such a requiem as befits so 
lordly a spirit :— 
“ When mine hour is come, 
Let no teardrop fall 


And no darkness hover 
Round me where [ lie. 


Let the vastness call 
One who was its lover, 
Let me breathe the sky.” 
But this high temper has no arrogance. It has wrought out 
a creed in which pity is as notable as courage. To the soul 
attuned to immortal music there can be no hatred, though 
there may be strife, and no loss, though there may be sorrow. 
It is not homeless in the world, because it pierces behind the 
screen of things. Its wisdom does not come from knowledge, 
but from kinship, and the soul attains not through searching 
but in the sudden rapt moment :— 
“ Age is no more near than youth 
To the sceptre and the crown. 
Vain the wisdom, vain the truth; 
Do not lay thy rapture down.” 
In one of the most beautiful of the poems, “The Divine 
Vision,” we have a description of this mood :— 
“Oh, Pity, only seer, who looking through 
A heart melted like dew, 
Seest the long perished in the present thus, 
For ever dwell in us. 
Whatever time thy golden eyelids ope 
They travel to a hope; 








— 


* Collected Poems, By 4,E, London; Macmillan and Co, [6s, uct.) 
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Not only backward from their low degrees 

To starry dynasties, 

But, looking far where now the silence owns 

And rules from empty thrones, 

Thou seest the enchanted hills of heaven burn 

For joy at our return.” 
The natural comparison is with Blake. “A. E.” has little of 
Blake’s elaborate symbolism, and indeed in “The Symbol 
Seduces” repudiates it, for his visions are too rarefied for 
symbols. On the other hand, in his gemmed and ornate verse 
he never attains to Blake’s occasional divine simplicity, which 
is like the speech of a heavenly child. But, like him, he isa 
fighter, and like him a realist, who dees not retire to any 
hermit’s lodge, but sees his vision glorify the homeliest con- 
ditions. “Full of Zeus the cities,” so he quotes; “full of Zeus 
the harbours; full of Zeus are all the ways of men.” Dublin 
becomes for him an immortal city like Nineveh, filled 


“ By the thronged gods, tall, golden-coloured, joyful, young.” 


Or perhaps we should rather compare him with some 
seventeenth-century mystic like Henry Vaughan, for like him 
he unites an elaborate gorgeousness of fancy with tenderness. 
Such mysticism is of the central type which breaks down all 
barriers of age and clime and creed, and uses at will the 
images of Christian and Celtic and Greek story. Angus and 
Apollo and Mary the Mother meet in its halls. Its defects 
are those of its type. The greatest poetry sees in common 
things a vision which is to be understood of common folk once 
it is told. Mysticism finds in common things a revelation 
which is only for the uncommon spirit. It is too often a little 
inhuman, though let us haste to add that “A. E.” has moments 
of very perfect humanity. He is conscious that his rapture 
may carry him too far and he hastens back. In “Love” he 
writes :— 
“Not a not alone would I go to my rest in the heart of my 
ove: 


Were I tranced in the innermost beauty, the flame of its 
tenderest breath, 


I would still hear the cry of the fallen recalling me back from 
above, 


To go down to the side of the people who weep in the shadow 
of death.” 
Or more beautifully still in “ Reconciliation” :— 


“ By the hand of a child I am led to the throne of the King, 
For a touch that now fevers me not is forgotten and far, 
And His infinite sceptred hands that sway us can bring 
Me in dreams from the laugh of a child to the song of a star ; 

On the laugh of « child I am borne to the joy of the King.” 
But his revelation is too intensely personal to bea balm to 
the weary. Mysticism, again, is not too vague; it is too explicit, 
and condescends too much upon detail. The awful splendour 
of the city in the Apocalypse cannot again be reproduced for 
men, but the mystic attempts it, and is apt to fall into a glut 
of images, mostly derived from precious stones. “A. E.” is 
an artist, and uses words with subtlety, but he, too some- 
times errs and takes the sheen from his visions by an insistence 
upon a kind of hard jeweller’s heaven. 

In such poetry as this one naturally considers the central 
thought and mood rather than the mere technical merits. 
These latter, indeed, are very high. “A. E.” is singularly 
sure in his movements, and in the subtlest and dizziest paths 
rarely stumbles. “The Christ-Sword,” for example, contains 
a difficult thought presented with complete imaginative pre- 
cision. In “Dusk” the metaphor, so elaborate as to be 
almost a conceit, never falters, and in “A Call” there is a 
natural magic which is commonly lacking in the thought- 
Jaden poetry of the mystics. Unlike most modern Irish 
poets, he does not overdo mythology. The difficulty about 
the use of Irish myth in poetry is that the mind of the reader 
is not prepared for it. Hermes, and Apollo, Eros, Demeter, 
Artemis—all have a world of lovely associations for every 
cultivated mind; but to most of us Angus and Dana and 
Lir and the Sacred Hazel are mere symbols with no back- 
ground, and their recurrence is apt to break the spell of the 
verse. “A. E.” uses them cunningly. When the gods enter, 
as in “ An Irish Face,” they are no more than lovely names; 
but generally, as in “The Memory of Earth,” we are given 
the quintessence of myth without any details. He is distin- 
guished, too, from his fellows in Irish poetry by the fact that 
his eyes look forward, not backward. His“ Dark Rosaleen” is 
some queen of the future, not a tearful lady of the past. As. 


te, 
golden heresy of truth.” Here is his brave confession of 
faith :— 
“ We are less children of this clime 
Than of some nation yet unborn 
Or empire in the womb of time. 
We hold the Ireland in the heart 
More than the land our eyes have seen, 
And love the goal for which we start . 
More than the tale of what has been.” 


And yet few poets have more perfectly caught that half-sad, 
half-joyous sense of a past woven inextricably with the present, 
which is the possession of the Celt, and “Dana,” which is in 
many ways his finest poem, is in the main Irish tradition ;-— 


“T am the tender voice calling ‘ Away,’ 
Whispering between the beatings of the heart, 
And inaccessible in dewy eyes 
I dwell, and all unkissed on lovely lips, 
Lingering between white breasts inviolate, 
And fleeting ever from the passionate touch, 

I shine afar, till man may not divine 

Whether it is the stars or the beloved 

They follow with rapt spirit. And I weave 
My spells at evening, folding, with dim caress, 
Aerial arms and twilight dropping hair, 

The lonely wanderer by wood or shore, 

Till, filled with some dim tenderness, he yields, 
Feeling in dreams for the dear mother heart 
He knew, ere he forsook the starry way, 

And clings there, pillowed far above the smoke 
And the dim murmur from the duns of men. 
Iam that heartbreak over fallen things, 

The sudden gentleness that stays the blow, 
And I am in the kiss that foemen give 
Pausing in battle, and in the tears that fail 
Over the vanquished foe, and in the highest, 
Among the Danaan gods, I am the last 
Council of mercy in their hearts when they 
Mete justice from a thousand starry thrones.” 





OUR NATIONAL CHURCH.* 
Tarts little book falls into two divisions. Twelve of the 
fifteen chapters are occupied with a sketch of the history of 
the English Church, and the remaining three discuss its 
ecclesiastical and civil constitution and various questions 
relating to its property. Whether this division in the book 
corresponds with that in the authorship we are not told, but 
it seems a probable conclusion, because the historical chapters 
are marked by the clear outlines and clever choice of 
picturesque detail which we should expect from so practised 
a lecturer as Mr. Clayton, while the constitutional chapters 
bear as evident signs of the skill in definition which marks 
the trained lawyer. The historical sketch, allowing for its 
polemical purpose, strikes us as on the whole very fair. Dr. 
Johnson in his report of the Parliamentary debates took care 
that the Whig dogs should not have the best of it: and Mr. 
Clayton is no better disposed towards the Puritans. But we 
should hesitate to say he was unjust to them, except perhaps 
in his account of the Hampton Court Conference, which is 
thus described :— 

“When James I. came to the throne in 1603 the Puritans 
believed that their hour of triumph had arrived, for the King had 
been brought up in Scotland, where the Calvinistic system had 
been fully set up. They, therefore, presented him with the so- 
called Millenary petition, praying that it should not be compulsory 
to wear the surplice, asking for the abolition of the word ‘ priest,’ 
of bowing at the name of Jesus, of the sign of the cross in 
baptism, of kneeling at communion, &c. The King met the peti- 
tion fairly enough. He summoned a conference of Churchmen at 
Hampton Court, including four of the leading Puritans. It then 
appeared that the Puritans only cared for these questions of ritual 
and ceremony as symbols. Their real demand was for an altera- 
tion of the Articles so as to make the doctrines of Calvinistic 
predestination part of the teaching of the Church, This proposal 
was necessarily rejected, and with it went the lesser demands for 
ceremonial change. Positive work, however, was done, for the last 
part of the Catechism was now added to the Prayer-book, and a 
Committee was formed for the revision of the Bible, resulting in 
the issue of the Authorized Version in 1611.” 

Is it fair, is it not, indeed, “a concealment worse than a 
theft,” not to mention that this “ positive work” was altogether 
due to the suggestion of the Puritans? The proposed revision 
of the Bible was even ridiculed by the Bishop of London, and 
would have come to nothing but for the personal intervention 
of the King. The rest of the passage exhibits in a con- 
spicuous instance the danger of such brief historical 
summaries. There seems to be some connexion implied 








against what he calls “the sceptred myth” he offers.“ the 
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nistic predestination and the objection to kneel- 

ing and bowing, indicated by the remark that the latter were 
cared for only as “symbols.” But they were not symbols 
of Arminian doctrine; nor were the proposed ceremonial 
changes rejected because of the rejection of the doctrinal 
changes. The two were discussed on different days and 
argued independently. It would be wise, before issuing a 
second edition, to submit the historical chapters to a person 
of general intelligence, with little knowledge of Church 
history, in order to ascertain what passages did not explain 
themselves. Such a sentence, for example, as the following 
in the account of the Oxford Movement, requires, to make it 
intelligible, a special knowledge which cannot reasonably be 
expected in an elementary text-book : “ For a time there was 
no open opposition and much support. But many were 
covertly hostile, and when Tract 90 by Newman was issued 
in 1841 the storm burst.” 

Anyone who does not know the thesis of Tract 90 will wonder 
why the storm should have burst then, rather than after, say, 
Tract 89. Some who do may possibly resent the innuendo 
which the sentence seems to contain, that Tract 90 was not 
the cause but only the occasion of the outburst of indigna- 
tion which greeted it. We have noticed a few other slips. 
The hour-glass on page 136 is introduced nearly a century too 
late; the Ornaments rubric of 1552 is not correctly quoted as 
ordering that “the priest should wear a surplice only, not a 
chasuble, and the bishop a rochet, not a cope.” By the earlier 
Prayer-book the priest could wear the cope no less than the 
bishop. 

The chapters upon the constitution of the Church of 
England are quite admirable in their clearness of exposition 
and general fairness, and the chapter on Church property is 
most timely. Even the criticism of the Final Court of 
Appeal in ecclesiastical suits is temperate, the writer quoting 
with approval Lord Selborne’s remark that there can be no 
difference in principle between an appeal to the King in 
Chancery given by statute in 1533 and an appeal to the King 
in Council given by statute in 1832. The writer adds, indeed, 
that “the Church had a voice in the legislation of 1533, but 
that in 1833 Convocation had not been revived”; but what is 
the authority for saying that Convocation was consulted about 
the removal of appeals from the Archbishop to the King in 
Chancery? If Convocation was sitting in 1533 and was yet 
not consulted, there is no ground at all on that score for 
impugning the constitutional character of the legislation three 
centuries later. We have noticed a slight error on page 202. 
The benefices raised to £200 a year by the recent action of the 
Ecclesiastical Commission are only those in public patronage. 
We must, in conclusion, record our judgment that the value 
of this little book is out of all proportion to its size. It is 
worth a very careful revision. 


between Calvi 





A HISTORY OF THE TOWN OF BRIGHTLINGSEA.* 


THE history of the town of Brightlingsea, as a “ member ” of 
the Cinque Ports, which within recent years has reasserted 
and made valid its claim to certain privileges, is of interest 
to others than those who live at that well-known yachting 
centre. But it is not so much for that reason that we beg 
attention to this book as because (even though the range of 
its appeal be limited) it is a model of what such a book should 
be. The author, a doctor living at Brightlingsea, must have 
spent a very long time in industrious and affectionate research 
to bring together all the facts contained in his hundred and 
seventy-three pages. It might be complained that if he had 
been more expansive he might have been more interesting. 
But if that be true it would only indicate a defect of a great 
quality. The actual compression proves a singular restraint, 
as though the author had been content to provide a storehouse 
of facts and a work of reference for inquirers, without appeal- 
ing for any applause for his own skill or industry. Those in 
other towns of England who have the inclination or the leisure 
to become parish historians—and we hope they may be many 
in the future—might do well to examine this book and appre- 
hend the seriousness and the dignity which are attainable in 
what seems at first sight to be a narrow field of inquiry. The 
book is as different from the ordinary guide-book as it possibly 
could be. 
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Brightlingsea is situated at the mouth of the estuary of 
the Colne (the river of Colchester), which is itself an estuary 
of the greater estuary of the Thames. Lying inside the great 
banks which separate the Colne and the Blackwater from the 
deep-water channels that Jead to London, it is in the middle 
of an ideal cruising ground for small yachts. In bad weather 
there is, it is true, a short, fierce sea that is very wetting, but 
the large swell of the Channel is here unknown. No one who 
has ever passed successfully through the apprenticeship of 
seamanship in these waters is ignorant of what he owes to the 
steep seas and the narrow and intricate swatchways of the 
Thames estuary. If he is not alert and quick-handed among 
the banks he is lost. It is not without good reason that the 
yacht hands with the highest reputation for racing work come 
from Brightlingsea. As for the scenery, the low, grey, and 
rather mournful coast may be an acquired taste among those 
who were not born and bred on it, but when once the taste 
has been acquired it almost excludes others. The great spread 
of vaulted sky, the marshes with the unspoiled and scarcely 
disturbed life of the seabirds, the brown sails of the London 
barges which thread their way through narrow tidal waters 
ranning far inland, so that the business of the sea and the 
business of agriculture seem to be more intimately mingled 
here than anywhere else—all these things are indelible in the 
memory of those who have fallen under the spell. You love it 
or you do not. Probably thereis no middle way. With those 
who accept the more obvious conclusion that mud flats cannot 
be compared with the gay colouring of the Channel down 
West, it would be useless if not impertinent to argue; their 
conclusion may be right, and it is probably strongly held. 

There are 193 rariants of the name of Brightlingsea. The 
older fishermen take a pride in using the old conversational 
form of the name, Bricklesey, which is rapidly being killed by 
the appalling matter-of-factness of railway clerks. Dr. Dickin 
has a very short, dry way with the etymological amateurs who 
step in with easy explanations of curious names. For example, 
there is an island in Brightlingsea Creek called Cindery 
Island, while the creek itself used more commonly to be 
known as Borefleet. He says :— 

“Ina recent lawsuit in which the island was mentioned, the 

judge and counsel suggested volcanic remains or the use of the 
island as an ancient dustbin as the origin of the name. It is 
a certainty that there are no volcanic remains there, nor is the 
second suggestion probable. The Brightlingsea native speaks of 
it as ‘the Cindry,’ thus keeping the form the ‘Syndry,’ by 
which it was described in a will of 1539. The form ‘Sinder 
Isle’ (1674) explains the native and ancient omission of the 
modern addition ‘island,’ and proves the ‘y’ of Cindery to be 
the Anglo-Saxon ‘ey,’ meaning an island. Sinder is most prob- 
ably the Anglo-Saxon synder or its variant sunder, meaning 
separate or asunder, and Syndery, the island made by being 
separated from the mainland. Borefleet or Brightlingsea Creek 
was anciently also called Balfleet, Berfliet, and Bordfliet. It has 
been suggested that it was called Borefleet because (1) there 
used to be a bore or tidal wave on it, (2) that hogs were driven 
down toit todrink. If so, it must have been fresh water then 
or the ancient pigs liked it salt. A more likely explanation is 
that the ‘bord’ of the older form is the Anglo-Saxon ‘bord,’ 
meaning a border or boundary.” 
One does not know whether to think a sloppy antiquary or a 
dry-as-dust though genuine one the more laughable. Sir 
Walter Scott made fun of the latter; Dickens and Dr. Dickin 
have scalped the former, 

The whole district is strewn with Roman, Saxon, and Danish 
memories or remains. A fair proportion of the coastal farms 
have names ending in “wick.” Dr. Dickin says that after 
the Norman Conquest cheese was made from sheep's milk, 
and that the dairies are “represented by the ‘wicks’ which 
dot the Essex coast.” Not far away from Brightlingsea is the 
site of the Roman city of Othona, which commanded the 
entrance to the Blackwater and the approach to Maldon. This 
is also the site of the Saxon Ythancester, and one of the most 
ancient churches in England still stands there. It is called 
St. Peter’s Chapel, but it is used now asa barn. Its full name 
is “ St. Peter’s-on-the- Wall,” the wall being the Roman brick 
wall which may still be found underthe brambles. All Essex 
indeed is rich in Roman brick, and at Brightlingsea the 
ploughmen still sometimes turn a Roman coin out of the 
soil, 

As every schoolboy knows, the Cinque Ports were Hastings, 
Sandwich, Dover, Romney, and Hythe In Henry II.’s reign 
Rye and Winchelsea wereadded. All except Winchelsea had 
“members” attached to them. Sandwich had one corporate 
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member, Fordwich, and seven non-corporate members— 
Brightlingsea, Deal, Ramsgate, Reculver, Surre, Stonor, and 
Walmer. In the fifteenth century the head Cinque Ports 
began to exercise jurisdiction in their non-corporate members. 
As late as 1803 the Sandwich records had an entry as to the 
appointment of officials at Brightlingsea, but then this ancient 
form of control appears to have lapsed. The power of juris- 
diction in Brightlingsea had been gradually passing into the 
hands of the Essex magistrates. In 1811 an Act of Parlia- 
ment ended the anomaly by definitely authorizing Essex 
magistrates and coroners to act in Brightlingsea. The people 
of Brightlingsea, however, had long been exempt from jury 
service, and in 1825 they successfully maintained their claim 
to remain exempt. Mr. Pertwee, the present vicar of 
Brightlingsea, who has held the living since 1872, interested 
himself in reviving the connexion with Sandwich, and, except 
in matters where the inconvenience would obviously have been 
too great, this has been done. The relation is more than 
sentimental, and all Brightlingsea people take a pride in this 
part of their ancient history. ‘The “ Mayor” of Brightlingsea 
is known as the “Deputy” (i.e, Deputy of the Mayor of 
Sandwich), and we believe that those who trouble to enrol 
themselves at the annual meeting in the Brightlingsea Church 
Tower are still exempt from jury service. When Mr. Pertwee 
began his historical researches—pursued with the accurate 
mind of a scholar—the connexion with Sandwich had been for 
all practical purposes forgotten. We cannot imagine a more 
charming way of making history a reality to every house- 
holder in a town than the rescuing and preserving of such 
ancient associations as these. 





PERSONALITY IN LITERATURE* 


Ir is usual to describe a book of this kind as suggestive. 
What the reviewer usually means by the word he is often too 
polite to explain, but what it comes to is that the book has 
made him think, but failed to make him conclude. Mr. 
Scott-James has divided his book of essays into three sections. 
The first is devoted to discussions upon aesthetics and canons 
of criticism. It is this section which must be labelled as 
suggestive. The second section, literature and modern life, 
contains some illuminating definitions of various tendencies 
which run not only through literature but society. The 
third and last section contains essays on various prominent 
writers, and it is to these we will devote the short space at 
our disposal. 

Mr. Scott-James writes a highly laudatory but damaging 
essay upon Mr. Bernard Shaw. His contention is that Mr. 
Shaw the publicist is so much superior to Mr. Shaw the 
dramatist that it is hardly worth while to discuss his plays, 
He regards Mr. Shaw as primarily a social reformer, like 
Henry George and Karl Marx, as one who sees life “through 
tke intellect rather than through the perceptions,” and as a 
dramatist who treats his characters “as ideas rather than as 
persons.” He asserts that perhaps Caesar and Cleopatra is 
the only instance in which Mr. Shaw has allowed “a subject 
to exist for its own sake.” This criticism is clearly much 
too sweeping. There is no reason why a work of art should 
not suggest an idea or a definite criticism of life which can 
be expressed in another form. It is by no means obvious 
that plays like Tartuffe, L’Ecole des Femmes, and Les 
Précieuses Ridicules, which would pass with most critics 
as examples of works of art, were not written with as 
deliberate an intention to counteract nonsense current in 
their day as the majority of Mr. Shaw’s comedies. It is 
certainly dangerous for an artist to set out with the idea of 
proving a particular theme, and if that theme is the rotien- 
ness or excellence of a particular institution his work is less 
likely to survive than if it deals with fundamental qualities 
in human nature. But such a play or novel can possess, 
nevertheless, all the artistic qualities of a great speech or 
sermon and others besides. No one would deny that Candide 
or Rasselas were in their way fine little works of art. Writers 
who aim at driving home a particular theme need only fail as 
artists if their perceptions and imagination are not in accord 
with their intellectual convictions. Such a harmony between 
convictionsand sensibilities, however, is by no means uncommon 
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in writers with a purpose, and some of Mr. Shaw's work chong 
that he is among them. 

Mr. Scott-James, in writing about Mr. H. G. Wells, contrasts 
him with Mr. Arnold Bennett. Mr, Wells, he says, more than 
any other considerable living writer “seems to have been born to 
realize, within the microcosm of his own experience, the social 
evolution which most of us see in the microcosm of the 
nation—an evolution which has been observed by Mr. Bennett 
with equal clearness but in a less personal and subjective 
way, with more detachment.” All of us know from the study 
of history in what way England has changed. Mr. Wells hag 
experienced in himself these changes so intimately and vividly 
as to make his novels, which are mainly one long personal 
confession, a symbolical history of those changes. The 
personality of Mr. Bennett has been kept in the background, 
but his theme has been the same—the change from mid. 
Victorian times to ours. It is impossible to do justice to 
these two essays, which are far the best criticism yet written 
upon the two novelists, without making quotations. Mr, 
Scott-James discusses also Mr. Gilbert Chesterton, a number 
of modern poets, and concludes his volume with an essay on 
Francis Thompson in the highly laudatory vein characteristic 
of the admirers of a poet who are convinced that they are 
hailing one who must remain a poet for the few. That 
Francis Tbompson’s “place is assured” is certainly true, but 
whether that place is as high as recent enthusiasm hag 
pronounced is doubtsal. 





LOITERER’S HARVEST.* 


In Loiterer’s Harvest Mr. Lucas gives us his fifth collection 
of essays, of those tiny, exquisite sketches of his, which make 
us feel afresh that 


“The world is so full of a number of things, 


I’m sure we should all be as happy as kings.” 


Although many essayists have a sense of humour equal to-his, 
an equal range of experience, some even an equal power and 
facility of style, where Mr. Lucas excels is in his own gift of 
keenness for the details of life: to him everything has its own 
value and nothing is insignificant, so that when he discovers 
a new version of Struwwelpeter it is to him an “ outrage” that 
it should have departed from the traditional translation. 

“Who made this translation (in the middle of the last century) 
that small Victorians might develop worthily into full-grown 
moral Edwardians and respectable grey-haired Georgians I know 
not, nor can I examine into its closeness to the German original. 
Neither name nor fidelity matters. What does matter is that the 
text was established; it became Scripture; it was done for all 
time. Babel was again defeated; a German book, rooted in the 
very soil that nourished the roof-trees of the land, had become 
an English book, rooted in the very soil that nourished our roof- 
trees too.” 

And Mr. Lucas goes about London as a Londoner should, 
finding cause for comment in picture galleries and street 
accidents, in the memories of Staple Inn, and in the tattooed 
“princess” of “Fun City,” where, “watching her, one had 
the feeling that she was by far the best thing there.” It 
is this quality of infinite interest, mingled with his gentle 
philosophy, which makes Mr. Lucas’s essays always delightful. 
Of those which go to the filling of his new book some are 
frankly humorous, and we are glad that he has found room 
to reprint the irreverent little “Tracts that Took the Wrong 
Turning”; the greater part are serious, coming from the by- 
ways of history and quiet thought. In one of the longest 
among them, which is an account of “ Thackeray at the Punch 
Table,” Mr. Lucas has collected and reprinted for the first 
time extracts from the dinner diary of Henry Silver, who 
joined the Punch staff in 1858, and left it after Thackeray's 
death. And a wonderful company of men it was who met 
round the “ Mahogany Tree.” Here were Leech and Tenniel, 
Mark Lemon, Brooks and Percival Leigh, and, dominating 
them all, the figure of Thackeray. Although there are in this 
little essay few contributions of much solid value to the 
student of Thackeray, there is plenty of intimacy, of gossip, 
and brilliant table-talk, of those little sidelights which show 
each mood and humour of the man; and it is interesting to 
know that “Thackeray writes currente calamo, and hardly 
makes a correction. Dickens, on the contrary, almost re-writes 
with interlineations.” - Here and there are recollections of 
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sous discourse, where “ Thackeray says that when he 
Sh bis dint hed (as he thought) he was perfectly content 
amd happy. He is not deterred from wrong-doing by fear ofa 
future state, but by feelings of present disgrace and dis- 
honour.” Later, “Jonah and sun standing still he views as 
fables”; but, as his last recorded word at the Punch table, 
“We bave God’s own word (in His commandments) that He 
made the world in six days, and yet geologists tell us that it 
took millions of years to make—Quien sabe ?” 

Although this makes interesting reading, it gives us but 
fittle of Mr. Lucas himself, and we turn with even more enjoy- 
ment to what is in some ways the most delightful of ail—to 
the little essay, written on overhearing, at a restaurant, the 
ginging of that “almost national anthem ” concerning a jolly 
good fellow : here is an ease and control of writing which it is 
ware to discover, which is in itself a pleasure, though it be used 
to idealize what is, after all, a rather rowdy performance. 
“There may be men—so little we know of each other—who 
have died lamenting the loss of this manifestation of success. 
There may be generous creatures who have begun these 
qusical honours—sounded the first note tentatively or with 
confidence—for scores and scores of fellow-diners, and by 
their very generosity (for it is an obliterating quality) have 
been themselves overlooked all their lives.” This surely is the 
fine edge of essay-writing, which has been sharpened more 
and more, and not the least blunted by the frequent use which 
Mr. Lucas has made of it. 





FREDERICK TENNYSON.* 


Mr. CHARLES TENNYSON, in his introduction to The Shorter 
Poems of Frederick Tennyson, has given us a curious and 
interesting account of their author, a man in whom even 
prejudice and eccentricity became lovable through the candour 
aad simplicity of his mind. When we once recognize a man’s 
prejudices to be merely formal in their nature and mechanical 
in their action, we are inclined to indulge them, and to consider 
them with sympathy und humour. It is curious that one who 
had been a distinguished cricketer at Eton and captain of 
the Oppidans, who had taken the Browne medal at Cambridge 
and retained throughout his life an unswerving devotion to 
Greek and Roman literature, should have become at Florence, 
under the tuition of Mrs. Browning, a disciple of Swedenborg 
and a spirit-rapper, and afterwards in Jersey, under Henry 
Melville, a student of “‘an ancient and long-forgotten science 
of astrology, in which was to be found the true explanation 
of Masonic Symbolism.” There was at the same time a certain 
largeness in the man. Even with reference to Masonic 
Symbolism FitzGerald could write of him that he was “ quite 
grand and sincere in this as in all else, with the faith of a 
gigantic child—pathetic and yet humorous to consort with.” 
Perhaps both his eccentricity and his largeness of mind are 
reflected in the family myth which represented him at Florence 
“living ina vast hall designed by Michelangelo, surrounded 
by forty fiddlers.” Apart from his eccentricities he had 
qualities of mind which, with more directive ability and a 
finer critical sense, might have amounted to genius. 

The verses collected in this volume have the grace and 
freshness, the spontaneity, which lyrics should have; but 
beyond that it is difficult to go. He had an amazing facility, 
and his work is full of felicitous passages with a certain 
decorative value, as in the lines upon a skylark :—~ 

“ How far he seems, how far, 
With the light upon his wings! 
Is it a bird or star 

That shines and sings ? ”’ 
it is verse which is full of melody, and yet there is no single 
poem in the book which can be considered as an organic whole. 
They are improvisations, and to that are owing both their 
beauties and their defects. 





MURRAY’S GUIDE TO INDIA+ 
Ir is superfluous to say that the ninth edition of this standard 
guide-book has been carefully brought up to date, and supplies 
all that the most conscientious traveller can possibly require. 
A good instance of the care taken in procuring the latest infor- 
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mation is that at page 388 a full account is given of the Lower 
Ganges bridge, now under construction at Saraghat, which 
will be the greatest work of its kind in India, and will cost 
two and half millions of pounds. The excellent maps, too, 
show the most recent political and administrative changes. 
But there are guide-books—and this is one of them—which 
appeal to those who have not yet travelled, or who travel no 
more. A schoolboy, for instance, might well dip into these 
crowded pages and feel the first enthusiasm which may make 
of him an Indian administrator. Even those who know their 
India fairly wel! may learn much from a guide so well informed. 
Students of vernacular literature may have read, for example, 
that some local musician was “a veritable Tansen.” The 
dictionary will probably give no clue to the comparison, but 
look up “Gwalior” in Murray, and you will find that “the 
tamarind tree near the grave [of Tansen] is much visited by 
musicians, us the chewing of the leaves is alleged to impart a 
wonderful sweetness to the voice.” Under the heading of 
“ Gwalior,” too, is a vivid description of the death in battle of 
the famous Rani of Jhansi, who, when “ General Smith ordered 
the Hussars to charge, . . . boldly fronted the British horse- 
men.” Such romantic incidents—and they abound in a book 
which has a real fascination for the desultory reader—have a 
peculiar piquancy when we come across them in pages not 
professedly historical or romantic. Students of the Sepoy 
Mutiny might do worse than begin with a careful reading of 
this admirable guide. There was so much scattered fighting 
during the suppression of the Mutiny that the best and clearest 
description must needs be topographical in its arrangement, 
and that is just what is here supplied. 

The plans of towns and famous buildings continue to be 
an admirable feature of the Guide. There are, of course, 
omissions, but where so much had to be crowded into the 
covers of a single portable volume it must be admitted that 
the inevitable selection has been made with excellent judgment. 
For instance, in the otherwise full account of the Town Hall at 
Calcutta it might have been said that its architect was General 
Garstin, of the Bengal Engineers, whose name is commemorated 
in an adjoining street. But the contemporaries of Warren 
Hastings have mostly fallen into kindly oblivion, and this and 
other such omissions are easily excused by those who best know 
the thronged tale of Anglo-Indian history and achievement. 
Mr. Buckland is to be congratulated on the care and success 
with which he has brought this standard Guide up to date. 





MR. STEAD.* 

THE book before us is very difficult to review. It is not, and 
does not profess to be, a public Life of Miss Estelle Stead’s 
father, but is largely a book of intimate and family reminis- 
cence. When we say this we donot mean to suggest that 
these reminiscences were too intimate to be given to the 
world, but merely that they do not afford ground for that 
criticism of Mr. Stead’s public acts which would be afforded 
by an ordinary Life. They show his very best side, the side 
of the husband, the father, and the warm-hearted friend. In 
our Opinion the usual estimates of Mr. Stead, not only as a 
politician but as a journalist, have been enormously exagger- 
ated—have suffered, in fact, from that want of proportion 
amounting sometimes almost to burlesque which was the 
mark of his own mind and of almost everything he did. He 
was un impulsive, stimulating, eager journalist, if you will, 
and meant also to be a very honest and sincere one, but, 
to borrow Stevenson's famous phrase, he never learned that 
honesty, and especially intellectual honesty, is by no means as 
easy as Blind Man's Buff. But if be was, in intention at any 
rate, an honest-hearted journalist, and that we unreservedly 
admit, he certainly was not a great one. This is not the place 
in which to draw the picture of the true publicist, but if that 
picture were to be drawn it would be found to have very few 
features like those of Mr. Stead. If we may indulge in 
metaphor, he was like 1 man who was always looking down 
a kaleidoscope and mistaking it for a telescope. 

Psychically the book has a certain interest. The story 
of Mr. Stead’s premonitions is unquestionably curious, as 
is also the first stage of his automatic writing under the 
influence of “Julia.” Here, however, bis impatience, his 
unchecked instinct for exaggeration, and his tendency to turn 
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torrents of half-understood words and phrases upon anything 
and everything which struck him as strange or interesting, 
largely destroyed any use there might have been from the 
psychical point of view in Mr. Stead’s personal experiences. If 
he had only been content to wait a little, to observe in the 
spirit of a man of science and not of a slap-dash, halfpenny 
newspaper reporter on the look-out for copy with a thrill, he 
might conceivably have contributed something to our know- 
ledge of the soul—added a line to that new map of the 
immaterial world which is slowly but surely being unrolled. 
Unfortunately, 
“ He was too warm on picking-work to dwell, 
But faggoted his notions as they fell, 
And if they rhymed and rattled, all was well.” 

He was the kind of investigator who, if he had found in a 
palimpsest a new version of the Gospel, would have rushed to 
wash off the first layer of words in such a frenzy that he 
would almost certainly have destroyed everything underneath, 
or transcribed it in such a hurry before it faded that hia 
précis or interpretation would have been so vague and incorrect 
that it would have been worthless. 

We do not want, however, to end upon a note of disparage- 
ment. Nothing became Mr. Stead’s life better than his way 
of leaving it. He then showed what none of his friends, and 
also none of those who were inclined, like us, to criticize him 
or to dislike his methods, had doubted—that he possessed 
moral as well as physical courage in a high degree. He faced 
death, and a very terrible death, as each one of us may hope 
and pray that he would be able to face it. To say this may 
sound conventional, but all those who are not intoxicated 
by a belief in their own magnanimity will understand our 
meaning, and the poignancy of the thought, “I may censure 
him or laugh at him, but can I be sure that I should have 
faced a deati: so dreadful with so brave a heart?” 





FICTION. 
BENDISH.* 

Mr. Maurice Hew.ett’s new novel is an interesting 
example of the latest phase in the evolution of the historical 
romance. In its early stages it generally took the form of a 
highly-coloured presentation of the traditional view of some 
salient episode. The most famous representatives of what, 
in spite of the technical contradiction, may be called the 
school of classical historical romance nearly always assigned 
the main réles to imaginary personages, while the great figures 
of history remained in the background or merely “ walked 
on.” Their contributions to the dialogue were frugal; Scott 
and Thackeray, to mention only two of this school, seemed | 
indisposed to pit their invention against the recorded utter- | 
ances of the illustrious dead. Of late years this cautious method 

has fallen out of fashion, and novelists have no longer any | 
hesitation in assigning the leading rédles to real personages, 
whether disguised under an alias or under their own names. 

Of those who practise this bolder method none is more daring 

than Mr. Maurice Hewlett. Lord Bendish, though his career 

is post-dated by some twenty years, is modelled closely on 

Byron, while in the Duke of Devizes we have a full-length 

portraitof the Duke of Wellington as statesman and friend. 

The Holland House coterie appear under their own names: 

we have letters from Sydney Smith, caustic comments of Sam 

Rogers, and streams of voluble impulsive talk from Tom 

Moore—all invented by the author. There are only four or 

five imaginary characters of any importance whatsoever: 

Gervase Poore, the erotic revolutionary poet, and his wife 

Georgiana, who as Mrs. Lancelot was the beroine of Mr. 

Hewlett’s last novel; Rose Pierson, who plays the part of 

eeconda donna; and Roger Heniker, Bendish’s school friend 

at Harrow and subsequently his legal adviser. The manage- 

ment of such a cast, it will be readily admitted, is as arduous 

a test of the equipment of the novelist as could well be 

desired. That Mr. Hewlett has given us a brilliant tour de 

force may at once be readily conceded. How far his method | 
of embroidering fact with fiction, of blending invented and | 
actual episodes, of “twisting the tale of history,” as it has 
been called, is legitimate or successful, is a question on which 
critics and readers wil! be by no means agreed. 














sBendiek Study im Prodigality. By Maurice Hewlett. Loudow: Macmillan 


aniCo. [6s 





Lord Bendish, though he gives his name to the story and. 
looms large on the scene, is neither a heroic nor a tragic 
figure. He has immense talent, fascination, and energy, but 
along with these fine and engaging qualities he is the victim 
of a deep-seated and devastating egotism. Alieni profusus 
sui appetens, so Mr. Hewlett inverts the phrase of Sallust to 
express Bendish’s self-protective prodigality. He has generous. 
impulses, but they are vitiated by his fatal habit of always. 
imagining ovations—with himself as the recipient of uni. 
versal homage. He cannot live without limelight, success, 
and applause. Infected with enthusiasm for the cause of the- 
people—the period of the story is 1830—by his poet friend, 
Gervase Poore, he plunges headlong into the campaign, but at. 
the first cold blast of criticism and ridicule he deserts his. 
friend, and exchanges the réle of disciple for that of patron. 
Worse still, to avenge himself on Poore’s wife for rejecting his, 
amorous overtures, he pillories her as the malefic genius of 
his poem, “The Wanderer.” When taxed by the Duke he lies, 
but the incensed husband takes a short way with the offender. 
and travels post haste from Italy to call him out. In the duel, 
by a reversal of poetic justice only too eommon in real life, 
Bendish wounds his adversary severely. But he is not spared 
humiliation at the hands of the Duke who, after privately 
convicting him of political cowardice, overwhelms him with 
studied neglect in the House of Lords. To add to Bendish’s con- 
fusion, when he thinks of consoling himself with a discarded 
flame, he finds that she is already married to his attorney, and 
we leave him rescued from thoughts of suicide by the timely 
intervention of his valet. As a series of variations on the 
flamboyant side of Byron’s character, the study of Lord 
Bendish is brilliantly done. With regard to the Duke, we 
confess to less sympathy with Mr. Hewlett’s methods. The 
contrast between the egotistic rhetorician and the stoical old, 
statesman is excellently conveyed. The Duke's view of his 
duties is well summarized in the words put into his mouth 
on p. 145 :— 

“ He very simply said, ‘This country has got to be kept going 
in the face of Europe and to its own face. The job is difficult, but 
it can be done if everybody minds his own business. ‘There’s no 
room for theory, which means that some people will speculate and 
experiment with other people’s business. That’s not practical, 
and it’s not sense. Let them dream in their beds, or howl to the 
stars, if they must, on their roof-tops; but let me alone and I'll 
keep England going.’ ” 

It is unfortunate, however, that the portrait should be dis- 
figured by so many touches which display the Duke in the 
light of a senile amorist. His epistolary style, again, as’ 
represented in the invented letters, is rather too artistic. We 
greatly doubt whether the real Duke ever read-a line of 
contemporary poetry: indeed, his attitude towards poets was 
probably much the same as that which he adopted towards. 

inters—excepting Count d’Orsay—and sculptors, whom he 
called “damned busters.” But this is Mr. Hewlett’s way : he 
is an artist who is at times intoxicated with the exuberance of 
his own virtuosity, and always inclined to screw “ his divine 
theorbo six notes higher,” though his bravura is more chastened 
in the pages of Bendish than in some of his other ventures. 





Miranda. By M. E. Braddon. (Hutchinson and Co. 6s.) 
—In the year 1862 Miss Braddon produced “ Lady Andley’s: 
Secret,” a book whose popular appeal may be gauged by the 
fact that in London now it is being used as a cinematograph 
film ; since then she has written upwards of seventy novels. 
In spite of these tremendous labours her new book shows no 
trace of weariness; leisurely it is, of course, with the leisure 
of those days when motors were unknown, but it is full of 
interest and of careful writing. Miranda herself is a strange 
mingling of the products of this century and the last; she is 
a precocious young lady, with an education of most modern 
breadth. At fifteen she reads Newman’s Apologia ; before 
that she is plunged deep into Darwinism and the work of 
Spencer; yet an allusion to the children whom she may bear 
in years to come strikes her as “indelicate,” and when, as » 
grown woman, she listens to a man’s account of his somewhat 
outspoken literary work, her whole world shakes in horror. 
She “slams,” moreover, in the most unscientific manner 
possible, and regulates her mind strictly by the standard of 
what is “nice” fur a woman, apparently confining her reading 
in later life to the classics. Yet Miss Braddon: can never be’ 
dull or undiscerning, and we turn almost with relief to a 
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‘siriter who enjoys neither the theories of modern feminism 
or the slack moral standard of many fiction-writers of to-day ; 
ee ends her book with the assurance, “ Miranda was happy. 
The fair vista of life stretched before her; a life lived with the 
man sbe loved, helping him to work for the people he loved. 
Flower of the Golden Heart.. By Violet A. Simpson. 
(Chapman and Hall. 6s.)—Miss Violet Simpson is not 
uite so successful in writing of the era of Charles IL. as 
aa later period of history, and this book does not convince 
the reader that it is a true picture of the day. Itis also very 
difficult to sympathize with anyone but the deserted wife, as 
‘Lord Gayre really bas no excuse for indulging in his sudden 
passion for Esther. The end of the Look is dramatic. Indeed, 
it is difficult not to be dramatic when writing of the Great 
Plague. But to those people who like to understand exactly 
what happened to the charactera of a book, the writing of 
the last chapter will seem too allusive to be satisfactory. 
ReapaBLe Novets.—Captain Corbeau'’s Adventure. By 
Mrs. Hugh Fraser and Hugh Fraser. (Hutchinson and Co. 
9s, net. —A story of old Paris. The adventures include an 
encounter with a sorceress, a mock marriage, and a real love 


affair. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


rUnder this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
seserved for review m other forms. | 





The Comedy of Manners. By John Palmer. (G. Bell and 
Sons. 10s. 6d. net.)—The Restoration theatre is a region of 
English literature which has been little touched upon by 
criticism, and no complete history of it exists. Mr. Palmer's 
book, while not designed on an elaborate scale, will help to 
fill up the gap. He has not attempted a detailed study of 
the period, but has taken the five writers whose work he 
considers best illustrates the development of English comedy 
after the Restoration and has omitted the rest from his 
scheme. The writers treated are Etherege, Wycherley, 
Congreve, Vanbrugh, and Farquhar, of whom the first two 
stand, in Mr. Palmer's view, for the rise and the last two 
for the decadence of the epoch, while Congreve marks its 
culminating point. It is rather in the biographical than in 
the purely critical portions of his work that Mr. Palmer is 
at his best, for he succeeds in giving an admirably vivid idea 
of the personality of each of the dramatists, and perhaps the 
most delightful pages in the book are those which deal with 
Etherege’s letters in the British Museum. Among many 
amusing quotations made by Mr. Palmer from these (with 
which readers of Mr. Gosse’s essays will be already familiar) 
we may mention-a single phrase which expresses with 
astonishing terseness the attitude towards romance of a blasé 
<ynic of fifty, “I wear flannel, sir; therefore pray talk to 
me no more of poetry.” 
could omit to discuss Jeremy Collier's famous “ Short View 
of the Profaneness and Immorality of the English Stage.” We 
cannot here follow Mr. Palmer in bis excursion into the 
puzzling maze of the “ art for art’s sake” controversy, though 
we may quote a few of his words upon what he describes as 
the heart of the matter :— 

“The artist must himself be sincere. Only so long as he obeys 
an impulse to express the thing he sees, reaching into the uncon- 
quered spaces of life, is he protected against falsehood. Responding 
to a genuine inspitation, he will leave the moral result of his 
endeavours to look after itself. But if he is, as an artist, immoral ; 
if he repeats a message which he has not himself realized imagina- 
tively, he is then at the mercy of mischance. Congreve, though 
not one of the very great artists of the world, was within his Kmits 
sincere. He is, therefore, saved not only artistically but morally. 
Vanbrugh, who accepted without examination artistic conventions 
which had no real relation to the truth. he might otherwise have 
expressed, is, both ways, inevitably damned.” 

It is difficult to agree with Mr. Palmer in his theory that 

truthfulness and sincerity of representation (qualities possessed 

by every photograph) are the criteria of the moral value of a 

work of art. We may addfor the benefit of the casual reader 

that Mr. Palmer 
question. 


@eals rather frankly with the -whole 


Higher Nationality: a Study in Law qnud Ethics. By 
Viscount Haldane of Cloan. (John Murray. Is. net.)—We 
are glad to notice a reissue of the address delivereéd by Lord 





No study of Restoration comedy’ 


Haldane on September Ist before the American Bar Associa- 
tion at Montreal. It will be remembered that the greater 
portion of the address was concerned with discussing the 
possibility of the development of a higher standard of ideals 
—a Sittlichkeit—in international relations. 

“The barbarism,” says Lord Haldane, “ which once looked to 
conquest and the waging of successful wara as the main object 
of statesmanship, seems as though it were passing away. There 
have been established rules of international law which already 
govern the conduct of war itself, and are generally observed as 
binding by all civilized people, with the result that the cruelties 
of war have been lessened. If practice fall short of theory, at 
least there is to-day little effective challenge of the broad prin- 
ciple that a nation has as regards its neighbours duties as well as 
rights. It is this spirit that may develop as time goes on into a 
full international Sittlichkeit.” 


We cannot comment here upon these sentiments, but will only 
add that the address is one which deserves to be studied with 
more attention than it can have received when read only as a 
newspaper report. 





Three Months in India. By Robert F. Horton, M.A., D.D. 
(Cassell & Co. 2s. 6d. net.)—The greater part of Dr. Horton's 
account of his impressions of his stay in India is devoted to 
describing the progress of the various missionary bodies in 
that country. He writes, however, with some enthusiasm of 
the Civil Service and its methods of administration, while 
expressing at the same time a somewhat injudicious desire 
that the British Government should reverse the declaration 
of 1859 and become professedly Christian in its attitude 
towards religion. 





Books oF Rerzrence.—The Year-Book of Social Progress 
for 1913-14, (T. Nelson and Sons. 2s. net.)—This year-book, 
now published for the second time, is intended to be a record 
of social progress in all parts of the United Kingdom during 
the past year. For this purpose the subject is divided under 
such headings as “Local Government,’ “Public Health,” 
“ Education,” &c., each of which is treated as an independent 
whole. So far as we can judge, the work has been executed 
in as satisfactory a manner as it has been planned. A general 
introduction to it has been written by Professor W. J. Ashley. 
A Handbook on the Conduct of Public and other Meetings 
By Walter W. Mattingly. (Grant Richards. 6d. net.)—For 
inexperienced people who are called upon to organize a public 
meeting this pamphlet should be of real value: It gives a 
clear account of the procedure usually adopted on such 
occasions, besides explaining the law as to the preservation of 
order. We may also refer to The South American Year 
Book, 1913, edited by C.S. Vesey Brown (the Lonis Cassier 
Co. Ltd, 33 Bedford Street, Strand), and The London 
University Guide, 1914 (University Correspondence College). 














Macazines anp Seriat Pvusuicatrions.—We have received 
the following for November: The Pall Mall Magazine, the Century, 
St. Nicholas, the Review of Reviews, Harper's Magazine, the Windsor 
Magazine, the United Service Magazine, Blue Book, the Girl's Own 
Paper, the Educational Review, the Cornhill Magazine, University 
Magazine, Baily's Magazine, Town Planning Review, the Atlant 
Monthly, the North American Review, the Parents’ Revie 
Science Progress, the -English Church Review, the Munsey, the 
Illustrated Pouliry Record, United Empire, the Dominion Medical 
Monthiy, Catholic Review, Journal of English Studies, the Empire 
Magazine, the Geographical Journal, Scottish Historical Review, the 
Sunday at Heme, Everybody's Story Magazine, the Boy's Own Paper, 
the World’s Work, Cassier's Magazine, the Forum, 
of Medical Research, Church Quarterly Revie 


Indien Journal 
*, Modern Churchman. 


Popwiar Seience Monthiy, Dial, the Ecclesiastical Review, the 
Churchman, Industrial Canada, Exposiiory Times, C.O.S. Review, 
Arena, Architectural Review, Russian Review, Neale's Monthly, 


Poetry Review, Law Quarteriy Review, London Quarterly Review, 
British Review, Knowledge, Wonders of Land and Sea (Cassell and 
Co.,-pts. I. and II.), Railway Magazine, Inierpreier, Book Monthly, 
Yale Review, School World, Bedrock, Eugenics Review, Bast and the 
West, Jowrnal of Education, International Theosophical Chronicle, 
Internationa! Review of Missions, Socialist Review, Journal of Royal 
United Service Institution, Columbia Quarterly, Irish 
Church Quarterly, English Historwal Reriew, African Times and 


University 





Orient Review, Mothers in Council, Stiichery, Studies, Rajput 
Herald, Treasury of David, RPA. Annual, Everyone's, and 
Muypie 
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NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS. 


—_—>—— 











Andrews (C.), The Drama To-day, 8vo (Lippincott) net 6/0 
Arden (J.), A Childhood, cr 8vo ... ‘ RA ..(Mucmillan) net 2/6 
Aydelotte ‘F. ), College English. er 8¥0 ....(H. Milford) net 3,0 
Baker (W. M.) and Bourne (A. A.), A Shorter ‘Algebra, CF BVO ......... (Bell) 26 
Bathe (E. de), Out of the Deep, cr bvo Retnondinslinactid (L. N. Fowler) net 2/6 
Bevan (E.), Indian Mationaliom, CF BVO  .......0..00.00.scccesceces (Maemillan) net 2/6 
Bevan (T.), With Bandit and Turk, cr 8v0 .............cc.ccceeccnceeees (Partridge) 26 
Bird (M. M.), The Errand of Mercy, cr 8vo ... ...(Hutechinson) net 3/6 
Blyth (J.), The Golden Hole, Cr BVO ..........ccccccceccsseceeeseeeeenes (F. V. White) 6/0 
Bondar’s 7. lified German Method, 8vo............... ..(E. Wilson) net 2, 
Brazil (A.), The Leader of the Lower School, Ce _, R (Blackie) 26 
Brazil (A.), The Youngest Girl in the Fitth, cr 8vo ...... ...{Blaekie) 3/6 
Hreretou (F. S.), The Great Airship, cr 8vo ...... ca ..(Blackie) 5/0 
Brereton (F. S.), With Wellington in Spain, cr 8r0 | (Blackie) 6/0 
Broadiey (A. M.) and Melville (L.), lhe Beautiful Lady ‘Craven, 2 vols., 8¥0 
(Lane) net 250 
Bucknill (A.), The Law Relating to Tug and Tow, 8vo.. ae ~ & Sons) 36 
Burton (J. B. ), Fortune’s Frown, cr 8vo.. EC ..(Lynwood) 6A 


Caldwell (W.), Pragmatism and Idealism, ‘8vo ... (Black) net 6/0 
Carter (G. R.), The Tendency Towards Industrial Combination, 8vo 
( Constable) net €/0 
Chambers (R. W.), The Business of Life, er 8vo......... ..... (Appleton) 6/0 
Chamisso (A. von), ‘lhe Marvellous History of the Shadowless Man, 4to 
(Holden & Hardingham) net 15/0 
Cochran (J.), Treatise on the Inspection of Concrete Construction, 8vo 
(Spon) net 18/0 
Coit (S.), Social Worship for Use in oy Schools, and Churches, 2 vols., 
8vo. West London Ethical Soe.) each net 21 
Colles (H. C. ), ‘The Growth of “Music, (part 2, cr 8vo ......(Clarendon Press) 36 
Collingwood (H.), Through Veld and Forest, cr 8vo . : ....(Blaekie) 5/0 
Collison (Wm.), The Apostle of Free Labour: Life Story by himself, 8v0 
(Hurst & Blackett) net 160 
..(Maemillan) net 46 


Colquhoun (Mrs. A.), The Vocation of Woman, er 8vo 
ae net 6% 


Cordeiro (F. J. B.), The Gyroscope, cr 8vo .. 
Croce (B.), Philosophy of the Practical : Ecouomiec and. Bihie, & 
Macmillan) net 12” 
Cromer (Earl of), Political and Literary Essays, 1906-1913, 8vo 
(Maemillan) net 10% 
Text-Book of Quantitative Chemical 


Cumming (A. C.) and Kay (S. A.), 
(Gurney & Jackson) net 7/6 


Analysis, 8vo ......... 
Da Costa (B. F. B.), Sleeping Sickness in the Island of Principe, fvo 
een re) net 2% 
D’Arcy (H.), A Handful of Days, cr 8V0...........0000.c0cee0e000s senses (Long) 6/0 
Earl tT. C.), Gold Dredging, 8vo..... senate ._. (Spon) net 20/0 
Feiling (K.), Toryism, a Political ‘Dialogue, 18mo ; ; (Bell) net 2/6 
Fenvilosa (M.), Blossoms from a Japanese Garden, 8vo (Heinemann) net 50 
Fleming (B.), Masks, cr 8vo ..... fe (Lynwood) 6/0 
Fleming (J. A.), Common- Sense Knitting, 4to (Simpkin) net 3/6 
Gabriel Harvey's Marginalia, 8vo.. “s. Bullen) net 1046 
Gerard (D.), The Austrian Officer ‘at Work and at P lay, er 8vo 
(Smith & Elder) net 7/6 
Grant (G. A.), In the Old Paths, 8vo ..................... (Constable) net 6/0 
Grierson (E, W.), Edinburgh Castle, Holy rooi, and St. Giles’ Cathedral, 
cr 8vo . ....... (Gardner & Darton) net 26 
Grierson (E. ‘W.), The Story ‘of the Northumbrian Saints... (Mowbr. iy) net 246 
Griswold (L.), Deering at Princeton, cr 8vo .(Macmillan) 6/0 
Gubb (A. 8.), La Flore Alzerienne Naturelle et Acquise | on .(Bailliere) net 6/6 
Gubb (A. 8.), La Flore Saharienne, cr 8Vo ................0+.- .....(Bailliére) net 46 
Hall (A. N.), The Handy Boy, cr 8vo sinenes : hiss W. Laurie) net 6/0 
napiie _ ..(Blackie) 3/6 





Hall (C.), Wonders of Transport, cr 8vo eles 
Hamel (F. ), Lady Hester Lucy Stanhope, 8vo ........ eoeee--(Cassell) net 
Hamel (G. F. \, The Romance of the French Queens, Bvo .. (Grafton) net 
Harper (C. G. , The Autocar Road Book, Vol. 4, cr 8vo ...... (Methuen) net 76 
Harris (J. H.), Phyllis in Piskie-Land, cr 8ro a (Nutt) net 
Haughton (H. L.), Spo:t and Folklore in the Himalaya (E. Arnold) net = 
Haultain (A.), Goldwin Smith, his Life and ee - .(T. W. Laurie) net 
Heath (N. 8.), A Text-Book of Elementary Statics ......(Clarendon Press) 
Helston (J.), Aphrodite, and other Poems, 8vo ...............(Heinemana) net 
Henderson (W. E. B.), A Ballad of Woman, and other new Poems, or 8vo 
(K. Paul) net 2/6 
Dalmatia, Greece, and Constantineple, 


Hichens (R. » The Near East: 
.(Hodder & Stoughton) net . 


roy Svo .. 


Higginson (J. A . The ‘White Pirate, cr RA BEE (S.P.C.K.) 
Hitchcock (F. R. y. ), Hewbrew Types, cr 8vo (F. Griffiths) net a 
Hole (W. G.), The Master. A Poetical Play in 2 Acts (E. , Mucdonald) net 2/6 
Hooper (J. )and Shirley (A. J.), Handcraft in Wood and Metal, 8vo 

(Batsford) net 7/6 
Horne (A. R.), The Age of Machinery, cr 8V0............660..c000.cc000-0 Blackie) 2/6 
Horne (C. 8.), Pulpit, Platform, and amen : — & Stoughton) 60 
Horsfall (E.), From Dewy Youth to Snowy (W. Seott) 26 


it in in be" United States, Bvo 
(Spon) net 15,0 
, 8vo 
(Unwin) net 
Irwin (F.), Auction High-Lights with a full Exposition of The Nullo 
I Ca sesdentniss cece chiciqudigsnccesencepenseconcuncensccsediccteteotecceed (Putnam) net 
Johnston (H. H.), Pioneers in South Africa, cr 8vo .......... 
Johnston (H. H.), Pioneers in Tropical America, cr 8vo 
Johnston (T. C.), Did the Phoenicians discover America? 8vo (Nisbet) net 
Kelly (J. F. My Mi el de Cervantes: a Memoir, 8vo ......... (H. Milford) net 7, 
Kenyon (E ick Orme’s Schooldays, cr 8vo .....................(B.T.8,) 
Ker (A. J.) + ‘Cleaver (C. H.), Travellers in the ve Unknown . sesiaaiiien (Blackie) 
Kirkpatrick (E.), The Training of an Infantry Co: mpeny, 8vo0 


ale & Polden) net 
Knibbs (G. H.), Voices of the Nortb, and Echoes of Hellen. S 
(Alston. Rivers) net 


How to Build, Equip, and Operate a Cotton 
Hude (Mrs. A.), The Evidence for Communication with the 





Korean Folk Tales, cr 8vo..... 
Lawrence (J. T.), The Keysto: 


Lawson (W. L.), British Raflways, cr 8V0..........06 se-ssreecseeee (Constable) net 
Lea (H.), Thomas Hardy's Wessex, 8V0  .........cccccecseenecceees (Maemillan) net 
Leacock (S.), —_ and Beyond and other hanmaonenenses 4 Human 
RE, GOD ovcciicinccacocnscsciscussccneqnecavrcosctnbinneenninennenttnsses ) net 
Le Breton (F. Ys Fruits of Pleasure, cr 8vo. ‘(Holden & iis\Ginghes) 
Leigh (Sir E. C.), Bar, Bat, and Bit, 80 ..............cceeecenceeees (J. Murray) net 
Leith (Mrs. D.), Lachlan’s Widow, Cr 8V0  .......cccccccesceceecsecesees {Lygroed) 
Letts (W. M. and M. F.S.), Helmet and Cowl, 4to (Gardn er & Da ) net 
Lewis (H.), Modern Rationalism as seen at Work in its eee 


8v0 

(S.P.C.K.) net 
ht of Ja (The), by Okakura-Yoshisaburo ...... (Dent) net 
), The Life of Edw Bulwer, First 










Life and Tho 


Lytton (Earl Lord Lytton, 2 vols., 8v0 


( Macmillan) net 30/0 





Macdonald (G.), Jack and Jill : a F; ee ere (Dent) net 5/0 
Maclean (N.), Africa in Transformation, 8V0 .............s0seee-+- (Nisbet) net 5/0 
Magnus (G. G.), How to write Saleable Fiction, er 8vo 

(Camb. Literary Agency) net 3/6 
Marchant (B.), The Adventurous Seven, cr a sae Sndusensecttbscontid (Blackie) 26 
Marchant (B.), The Heroine of the Ranch, cr 8vo.. (Blackie) 5/0 
Marchant (B.), The Loyalty of Hester Hope, cr Bvo.. (Blackie) 3 
Marshal! (H. E.), Boy Kings and Girl Queens, 8vo (Grafton) net 5/0 





Mason (A. E. W.), The Witness for the Defence "(Hodder Cotonabton) 6 
Matthews (B.), Shakespeare as a Playwright, 8v0 | (Longmans) net 15 
Menzies (H. 8.), The Beaufort Hunting Diary, oblong 4to 
(Mills & Boon) net 7 
Miles (A. H.), With Hunter, Trapper, and Scout in Camp and Field, cr 8vo 
ni oe & ‘Hardingham) 
..(Blackie) 


5/0 
Heroes of European Nations, cr Svo.. 26 





Moucrieff (A, RB. H.), 











Monkswell (Lord), The Railways of — _— n, 8vo 
Mulholland (B.), Old School Friends, cr — wr 
— of the Hindus and Buddhists, = ‘the Sister Niv = and A, ~y © 
eeyrng 8vo Tap) net 150 
. es it. Clark) net 8. 
aylor (Ss. ), Griety and ee Grossmith, cr 8vo (S. Paul) net 
sg aaa (T. N.), Milton’s Astronomy : the’ Astronomy of “ ‘Paradion Lost,” 50 
- : (Lon 
Ou'ton (L.), “‘ Exceeding Pleasant ‘and other Sketches, eee ane oat 2 
Palmer (J.), The Comedy of Manu>rs, 8vo (Bell) net 18. 
Palmer (Mrs. C.), The Story of Angelina Wacks ..(Gardner & Darton) not = 
— of the Ameri2an Society of Church h History, Second Series, vol. i, s 
iaehiaianieiteae anil P 
Peel (iMirs. ©. 8.), The Hat Shop, er évo : — = 
Perkins (J.) and Bumpus (J. 8.), Westminster Abbey and St. Paul’ 8, cr 8y¥0 . 
ardner & Darto: 
Phillimore (RB. C.), Poems, cr 80 ...........-.0..00+: (Sidgwick & Jackson) a as 
Policy and Paint. By autnor of “e A Life of Sir Keneim Digby,” 8vo0 
D 
Proctor (H.), Perpetual Youth, er 8vo uN = 26 
Raymond (G. L.), The Mountains about Williamstown......... (Putnam) net &; 


Moncrieff (A. R. H.), Heroines of History, cr 8vo............ (Blackie) 26; 
6/0 








Raymond (W.), A Wayfaring Soul, cr 8V0 ..0000.0...........cccceceesnnees Dent 
Rae (W. 8. C.), Public Library Administration, cr 8vo.. ied = 
Reeks (H. C.), The Taming of the Terror, cr 8vo . yuwood) 60 


AL, 
Rhodes (H.), A Vase of Clay, cr SV0 ..................4. (Holden & ardingbam) 60 





Roberts (T. G.), Love on Smoky River, er 8vo.... ng) 60 
Rolt (C. E.), The World's Redemption, 8vo ...... j “(Longmnane) ~ 78 
Russell (M.), Marjorie, cr 8V0............cc0.00cceeeeeees : Griffiths) 6) 

Ryley (A. B.), Ol Paste, _ FOr RES ae a mo net eo 


Sarkar (B. KE. }, Introduction to the Science of Education (Longmans) net 3/6. 
Scott (W.), Clinical Bacteriology and Vaccine Therapy for Veterinary 

Surgeons, De aacini cts Ravakintennctieriitabedichs nénguumsuie anelindal ~Cnliore met 7/6. 
Sedgwick (3. N. ), The Holiday Nature Book, er 8vo ..... (C. H. Kelly) 36 
Slave Stories in Rubber Seeking. By J. W. L., i ES (W. Seott) 26 
Stanton (C.) and Hosken (H.), The Dog Star: a novel, cr 8vo ...... (Cagsell) 60 
Stevenson (J. G.), Religionand Temperament, 8vo ... (Cassell) net 3¢@ 
Stigand (C, H.), Hunting the Elephaut in Africa, and other Recollections 

of Thirteen Years’ Wanderings, 8V0 .....................ceeee0+ (Macmillan) net 106 
Strahan (J.), The Maréchale, cr 8vo ... .(Hodder & Stoughton) 60 
| ee ah (P. be — Animal Friends, 4to PEP SEER, (Dent) net 

ryanoff (Z.), Pages from an Auto y, 8vo .(E. Arnold) net 10 
Suffield (Lord), My Memories 1530—1 1913, Bro ~ Jenkins) net 4 
Tagore (R.), Sidhani, the Realization of. Lite, 8vo ... 
Turley (C.), A Band of Brothers, er 8vo.................... 













Tynan (K.), A Girl of Galway, cr 8vo ...... ..(Blackie) 36 
Tynan (K.), A Midsummer Kose, cr 8vo ................ (Smith & Elder) 60 
Tynan (K.), The Daughter of the fon, CUED cctinticirteeinccciltacll (Blackie) 60 
Vase (G.), A Great Mystery Solved, cr EN INRIA US ( 6/0 
Watson (A.), Step-Children of Nature, ar O0e.....<:-... (H. Latimer) 690 
Westerman iP. .), When East Meets West, cr 8V0...........c.c000000+ (Blackie) 3/6 
Whitham (G. L.), The King’s Knight, cr 8vo ....... Blackie) 26 





A 
Whitworth (G.), The Art of Nijinsky, er 8vo .. (Chatto & & Windus) net 36 
Williams (A.), Cor Cordium, 8vo E. Macdonald) net 3,6 
Wilson (E. H.), A Naturalist in Western China with Vasculum, Camera, 
and Gun, 2 vols., 8vo (Methuen) net 304 
Wilson (T. W.), Cousins in Camp, cr ore deneniiaegnesetemanainnae + (Blackie) 26 


eat LIBERTY foe ae 
FURNITURE BROCADES 


ARE THE BEST 


SEND FOR PATTERNS AND COMPARE PRICES 
Estimates for Upholstery Work and Curtains Free. 
Liberty & Co., Ltd, Regent St., Londen; and 3 Boulevard des Capuci 


FREMLIN’S 


SPECIAL ENGLISH ALE 
PRACTICALLY FREE FROM SUGAR. 
Highly recommended by many Doctors to those prohibited from 
taking ordinary beer. 
FREMLIN BROG., Maidstone. 
Brancues :—Danes Rd., Camberwell, S.E., Croydon, Tottenham, Woolwich, &c. 











Paris. 











Common Forms of 
INDIGESTION 


Messrs. Savory & Moore, the well-known Chemists, confidently recommend 

Dr, Jenner's Absorbent Lozenges, of which they are the sole manufacturers; 

as a safe and reliable remedy for Digestive disorders, Testimony :— 

INDIGESTION.—“ Dr. Jenner's Absorbent Lozenges are the very best remedy 
I have been able to get. I have tried everything I have seen advertised, 
but nothmg has done me any good. led to eat anything, but now 
one | ge has the d d effect. I cannot praise them highly enough.” 

FLATULENCE. — —**I am delighted to state that they are truly magieal | in their 
effect. All symptoms of flatulence, flushed cheeks, &c., after meals are 
now at once dispersed ; also the oppressive feeling of fulness.” 

LONG- STANDING DYSPEPSIA WITH eserncesme HEARTBURN.— 

“The Lozenges y gave great relief, . . . 1 personally will pre: 

outhe them *’ (medical man). 


FLATULENCE at meeet.— ‘One or two taken when required seem most 
seful i wind and other discomforts which interfere with 





proper iL, 

HUNGER PAIN.—“ Dr. Jenner's Absorbent Lozenges are the only things I 
know of that take away that intense ‘Hunger Pain,’ which is such acute 
suffering” (medical man), 

Boxes 1s. 14d., 28. 9d., and 4s. 6d., of all Chemists, 
A FREE TRIAL BOX ot the lozenges will be sent to all who write; 
g 1d. for postage, and mentioning this journal, to 
SAVORY & MOORE, Ltd., Chemists to THE KING, 
143 New Bond Street, London. 


ROYAL Total Funds - £19,031,200. 
FIRE, LOSS OF PROFITS, 











INSURANCE | LIFE, MOTOR CAR, MARINF, 
ACCIDENT, FIDELITY, BURGLARY, 

COMPANY, LIVE STOCK, ENGINEERING. 

LIMITED, OF ess Siete Lonpom. 
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HORLICK’S 
MALTED MILK. 


MALTED BARLEY, WHEAT AND MILK in Powder Form. 








THE IDEAL FOOD DRINK 
FROM INFANCY TO AGE 


FOR THE BRAIN WORKER. Supplies the maximum amount of nourish- 
ment with the minimum tax on digestion, Is an efficient corrective of 
insomnia taken hot before retiring, 

In THE HOME, when used asa Table Beverage is wore beneficial than Tea, 
Coffee, Chocolate, or Cocoa. 

FOR BUSINESS MEN it is the ideal quick lunch when time is pressing. 
May be kept in the office and is prepared in a moment, 

FOR THE AGED AND INVALIDS. The lightest diet in combination with 
the fullest nutriment—therefore gives best means of sustenance, 


Prepared in a moment with water only, Requires no Cooking. 





Served in Hotels, Restaurants & Cafés, hot or cold. 
Of all Chemists and Stores in sealed glass bottles at ie. 6d., 2e. Gd. and tis. 
TRIAL SIZE, free by post on application to 


HORLICK’S MALTED MILK CO., SLOUCH, BUCKS. 


Ee 


CLERGY 





IN POOR PARISHES. 


In a thousand poor places the clergy are hoping that 
the Additional Curates Society may be supplied with 
funds so as to continue, without further curtailment, 
the reduced payments now being made towards their 


stipends, The contributions received so far in 1913 


aro £1,600 less than the amount required for grants, 


even at the present reduced rates. It is very impor- 


tant to avoid, if possible, a further reduction in the 
coming winter. Contributions may be sent to the 
Secretary (Canon Petit). 


AC.S. Office: 14 Great Smith St., Westminster. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 
Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


~~ 


INVESTED FUNDS EXCEED......£&5,000,000. 
CLAIMS PAID....................- 100,000,000, 


—_— SSS SS——ew 


ARTNERSHIPS.—A Publishing Firm of many years’ 


standing is desirous of meeting with a PARTNER—University man 
preferred—who can introduce capital for the purpose of extending business. 
An exceptional opportunity for a suitable man.—Write Box No. 646, The 
Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 


ODOLPHIN AND LATYMER SCHOOL, HAMMER. 

SMITH.—Required, for January, an experienced MISTRESS, holding 

an Honours Degree in Physics, to teach Physics and some Mathematics, 

Games desirable. Salary from £145, according to qualifications and experience. 

Gary ont pension.—Apply, with full particulars and testimonials, to HEAD- 
TRESS, 





ANTED, for the Doveton Protestant College, Madras, 

an ASSISTANT MASTER. Graduate of a British bape sy 

Salary Rs. 300 per month (£240 per ann.), rising by annual increments of Rs. 15 
to Rs. 450 per month. Passage out paid. Five years’ engagement,—Apply to 
Rev. H. PEGG, 73 Merton Hall Roa: , Wimbledon, 5.W. 


LA°Y SECRETARY Desires Re-engagement. 10 years’ 
varied experience. Good Accountant, Shorthand, Typist. Organizing 
and Deputational work, Philanthropic, Medical, or Engineering work pre- 
f Excellent personal references, London or suburbs. No agencies.— 
H.H., 172 High Street, Notting Hill Gate, W. “Phone No, 1948 Park, 








A. LOND.—English Honours, 12 years’ scholastic 
e@ experience, would like to hear of Secretarial (private or public) or 
Literary work, Liberal Churchman, interested in progressive causes. 
Moderate salary essential.—Apply Box No, 649, The Spectator, 1 Wellington 


Street, Strand, W.C. 

] URTON-ON-TRENT GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL.— 
. Wanted, in January, LOWER SCHOOL MISTRESS. To take charge 
ot Form If. Experience essential. Needlework a recommendation. Initial 


silary £10 to £110, according to qualification and experience.—Apply to 
the HEAD-MISTRESsS, 





< o — COUNTY AND DUDLEY COUNTY 
BOROUGH EDUCATION COMMITTEES, 


DUDLEY GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL, 


. HEAD-MISTRESS, 
The Governors invite applications for the position of HEAD-MISTRESS. 
Duties to commence in April, 1914. Accommodation . Present number of 
Pupils 28, including Bursars, Pupil Teachers, Student Teachers and Kinder- 


garten. 

On the present numbers the total salary, which will be £80 with a Capitation 
Fee of £1 on every FULL-TIME Pupil and on every pupil teacher, will 
amount to per annum. Candidates must hold an po sale Degree or 
equivalent qualification and have had experience of organization in a large 
2 a) ay or ind:rectly will be a disqualification, 

pplication Forms may obtained from the un i to whom 
must be returned not later than lst December next. powers —_~ 

St. James’ Road, J. M. WYNNE, 

Dudley, Worcestershire. Clerk to the Governors. 


(AMBRIDGESHIRE EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
CAMBRIDGE AND COUNTY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


WANTED, in January,a MISTRESS to the garden of about one 
and a half acres, and to teach Horticulture and Botany. 
Salary (non-resident) £150, or according to experience and qualifications. 
Forms of application, which can be obtained of the undersigned, must be 
returned on or before November 
AUSTIN KEEN, M.A., 


County Offices, 
sidney Street, Cambridge. Education Secretary. 
SIXTH’S SCHOOL, 
BIRMINGHAM. 


Ke G EDWARD 
GIRLS’ GRAMMAR SCHOOL, CAMP HILE. 


An ASSISTANT MISTRESS, specialist in History, and experienced, will be 
required in this School in January next to teach History, some English, and 
take a Junior form. 

Salary £120 a year. 

Candidates are requested to send their applications, which must be accom- 

ied by the printed form and a copy of their testimonials, to the Hiead- 
istress, on or before the 15th November. 

Forms of application may be bad from the Secretary, King Edward's 
School, New Street, Birmingham. 

Birmingham, 21st October, 1913. 


OU NT Y Oo F LONDON, 


The London County Council invites applications for the following positions 
im secondary schools. 

Salary £120 to £170 (according to experience), rising to £200 by yearly incre- 
ments of £10. 

@) THE COUNTY SECONDARY SCHOOL, CHELSEA.—Form Mistress 
specially qualified to teach advanced mathematics by modern methods. Candi- 
dates should have obtained honours in a final examination for a degree held by 
a recognized university. 

(2) THE COUNTY SECONDARY SCHOOL, FOREST HILL.—Form 
Mistress specially qualified to teach French and German. Ability to teach 
English and simple needlework will be an additional qualification. Candidates 
should have obtained honours in a final examination for a degree hel! by a 
recognized university. In special cases, however, the degree qualification 
may be relaxed provided a candidate is otherwise ially qualified. 

@) THE COUNTY SECONDARY SCHOOL, SYDENHAM.—Form Mis- 
tress specially qualified to teach English and also either Classics or German 
(direct method). Candidates must have obtained honours in a final examina- 
tion for a degree held by a recognized university. 

Applications must be on forms, to be obtai with particulars of the 
appointment, by sending a stamped addressed foolscap envelope to the 

ducation Officer, London County Council, Education Offices, Victoria 
Embankment, W.C., to whom they must be returned by ll a.m. on Thursday, 
13th November, 1913. Every communication must be marked H. 4 on the 
envelope. 

Gaveadinn, either directly or indirectly, will be held to be a disqualification 
for appointment. No candidate who is a relative of a member of the Advisory 
Sub-Committee of any School is eligible for appointment to the school cou- 


cerned. 
JAMES BIRD, 
Deputy Clerk of the London County Council. 








THE 





Education Offices, 
Victoria Embankment, W.C, 
2th October, 1915. 


Be aos BOARD OF GLASGOW. 
THE HIGH SCHOOL OF GLASGOW, 
RECTOR. 

The School Board of Glasgow invite applications for the position of RECTOR, 
Applicants, who must not exceed 50 years of age, should be graduates with 
Honours of a University in the United Kingdom. Salary from £650 to £750, 
according to qualifications and experience. The successful candidate will be 
expected to enter upon duty in January, 1914. Applications, with 30 copies of 
testimonials, must be lodged with the undersigned not later than Thursday, 
November 13th. Canvassing direct or indirect will way 

School Board Offices, J, CLARK, 

129 Bath Street, Glasgow. Clerk to the Board. 


G CHOOL BOARD OF GLASGOW, 
THE HIGH SCHOOL OF GLASGOW. 


The Board require the services of a MALE TEACHER qualified to teach 
Classics in a Secondary School. He must be a graduate of a British University 
with First Class Honours in Classics. Salary according to qualifications and 
experience.— Applications (which must be made on the prescribed form) should 
be sent to the CLERK, School Board Offices, 129, Bath Street, Glasgow, not 
later than Wednesday, November 5th. 


Us IVERSITY COLLEGE OF WALES. 
ABERYSTWYTH, 


Applications are invited for the = of ASSISTANT LECTURER IN 
EDUCATION and ASSISTANT MASTER QF METHOD, at the a 
Salary £150 per annum. Further particulars may be obtained from e 
REGISTRAR, to whom applications must be sent before November 26th, 1913. 


U Niveesity COLLEGE OF WALES. 
ABERYSTWYTH, 


Applications are invited for the post of ASSISTANT LECTURER in 
EDUCATION and ASSISTANT MISTRESS OF METHOD, at the Lan 
Salary £140 per annum. Further particulars may be obtained from 
REGISTRAR, to whom applications must be sent before November 26th, 1913. 
OUTHLANDS TRAINING COLLEGE, BATTERSEA, 
kK =S.W.—Wanted, in January next, a Lady as RESIDENT TUTOR, to 
teach Physical Exercises, Games, &c., and to assist in the teaching of Hygiene, 

















—For particulars apply to the PRINCIPAL, Southland« College, Battersea, 
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PPOINTMENTS IN THE MERCANTILE MARINE. 
P, & O. CADETS 


The Peninsular and Oriental Steam a Company will early in the 
coming year hold an examination at their offices for the entry of Cadets with 
a view to their future employment as in the mee = fe service. 
Candidates must be approximately 15 years of age. The successful candidates 
will be entered for two or three vears’ training on board the ‘ WORCESTER, 
the Company ing one-half (32} pane of their annual educational fees. 
Subsequently, if they elect to serve for three years on board sailing vessels, the 
Company will pay the WHOLE OF THE PREMIUM, or a certain number 
can be appointed to serve as papeentiets on board the Company's steamers 
WITHO ANY PREMIUM BEING REQUIRED. 

Particulars on application to the SECRETARY, Peninsular and Oriental 
Steam Navigation aroma 122, Leadenhall Street, London, E.C. 
7 October, 1913. 
KX GINEERING PUPIL: applications now considered, 

vacancy for are gentleman in high-class works; premium ; three 

years’ course. — PRINCIPAL, M.Inst.C.E.—Box No. 203, The Spectator, 
1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 














LECTURES, &c. 


HERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 

TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS, 

Recognized by the Board of Education, by the Oxford 
University Delegacy for Secondary Training, and by 
the Catetee Syndicate, 

Principal: Miss CATHERINE I. DODD, M.A, 
(Late Lecturer in Education, Manchester University.) 

Students are prepared for the Oxford and London Teachers’ Diploma; the 
Cambrid Teachers’ Certificate; and for the Cherwell Hall Teachers’ 
Certificate for Junior Form Mistresses. ‘ees for the Course from £65, 
Scholarships of from £40 to £20 open to Students with a Degree on Entry. 
There isa Fund. 

‘IT. MARY’S COLLEGE, 34 LANCASTER GATE. 

Principal—Miss H. L. POWELL 
(late Head-Mistress of the Girls’ High School, Leeds, and Principal of the 
Cambridge Training College). 

(1) TRAINING COLLEGE for Secondary Teachers. Preparation for 
the Cambridge and London Teachers’ Diplomas, and the Certificates 
of the National Froebel Union. 

(2) SECONDARY DAY SCHOOL and Kindergarten. 

FEES :—STU DENTS, Resident, 60-75 2 a year; Non-Resident, 24-30 gs, 
ayear. SCHOOL, 24-30 gs.a year. KINDERGARTEN, 9-12 gs. a year. 

A few Boarders are received at the Head-Mistress’s House, 4 Orsett Terrace, 
Hyde Park, W., at 60 gs. a year. 


BeFitIse HOM@OPATHIC ASSOCIATION. 
(Incorporated.) 











A Special Course 
° 
FIVE SESTCSES 


on the 
HISTORY, THEORY, AND PRACTICE OF HOMC@OPATHY 
will be given during the Winter at em, Chalmers House, 43 Russell 
uare, W.C., 
on Wednesdays at 5 p.m. 
The first Lecture to be on November 12th, 1913, 


b 
Cc. E. WHEELER, M.D. (Lond.), 





Ad mission ] Free, by Ticket only, which may be obtained from the Secretary. 
NIVERSITY COLLEGE, READING. 
Principal: W. M. CHILDS, M.A, 














Halls of Residence for Women : 
ST. ANDREW'S HALL.| WESSEX HALL, 
5ST. GEORGE'S HOSTEL, 


EDUCATION COURSE, SECONDARY DIVISION. 
(Recognized by the Board of Education and the Cambridge Syndicate.) 
T.ecturer in Education, and Tutor: 

Miss LUCY ASHCROFT, Newnham College, Cambridge; M.A. Dublin. 





A Year's Course for Women Students, in preparation for the Cambridge 
Teacher's Certificate, will begin on January 15th, 1914. Prospectus and further 
information may be obtained from the Registrar. 

EXHIBITIONS, 

The College offers one Exhibition, entitling to remission of the tuition fee of 
£20 for the Course, or two Exhibitions, entitling to partial remission of the 
fee. Competition is limited to graduates. Entries should be sent in by 
December 16th. FRANCIS H. WRIGHT, 

Registrar. 


EDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 
YORK GATE, REGENT’S PARK, N.W. 


SECONDARY TRAINING DEPARTMENT. 


Head of the Department: MISS SARA MELHUISH, M.A. 

The Course includes full preparation for the Examinations for the Teaching 
Diplomas granted by the Universities of London and Cambridge. 

Students are admitted to the Training Course in October and January. 

One Free Place (value £26 5s8.), One Scholarship (value £20) and a limited 
number of Grants of £10 are offered for the Course beginning in January, 1914. 

They will be awarded to the best candidates holding a degree or its equivalent 
in Arts or Science, 

Applications should be sent to the Head of the Department not later than 


December 6th, 1913. 
ee COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 

YORK GATE, REGENT’S PARK, N.W. 

Principal, Miss M. J. TUKE, M.A. 

COURSE OF SCIENTIFIC INSTRUCTION IN HYGIENE 
Recognized by the Sanitary Inspectors’ Examination Board. 
The Course is designed to furnish ining for Women Sanitary and 
Factory Inspectors and Teachers of Hygiene. 
Full particulars on application to the PRINCIPAL. 








IVERPOOL NURSEKY TRAINING COLLEGE. 


LADIES trained as CHILDREN’S NURSES, Fee £35 for six months’ 
course. Children in residence. For particulars, apply Hon. Sec., Liverpool 
Ladies’ Sanitary Association, Incorporated, 19 Beaumont Street, Liverpool. 


ATCHELOR TRAINING COLLEGE, CAMBER- 
WELL GROVE, 8.E. Principal: Miss RIGG. Vice-Principal: Miss 
CARPENTER.—Complete Course of Training for Teachers in Secondary 
Schools and Kindergarters, including practice in Mary Datchelor School of 
500 girls. Tuition fees £20 15s, perannum, 
M\HE PRINCESS CHRISTIAN COLLEGE, 
WITHINGTON, MANCHESTER, 





Ladies over 20 years of age trained as Children’s Nurses. Babies in residence. 
VERY LARGE DEMAND FOR QUALIFIED NUKSES, 








——s 


HE CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 
WOMEN TEACHERS.— ized ye Board of Education 
‘lraining College for oeteautiny, Teachers. incipal: Miss M. H. Woop’ 
M.A. (London), Litt.D, (Dublin); Classical Tripos, Cambridge; Girton Collers’ 
A residential College providing a year’s professional training for secondary 
teachers. The Course includes pre; tion for the Cambridge Teachers’ Cer. 
tificate (Theory and Practice), and ior the Teachers’ Diploma of the Londog 
University. Ample opportunity is given for — in teaching Sci 
Languages, Mathematics, and other subjects in schools in Cambridge. Studen 
are admitted in Jan and in September. Fees £75 and £65.— Particulars ~ 
je —— os ae Sanncl , oui, and loan fund may be 

obtained on application to the " ining College, 
Road, Cambridge. : 














PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 


Oa BEAUCHAMP, CANON WILSON, and 

Dr. GOSTLING of Worcester from personal knowledge warmly recom. 
mend Mrs. HOLLOWAY, Tannachie, West Malvern, for the home education 
of a few children of from 6 to 10 years with her own son, Reference permitted 
to the two last named, and to the Vicar of West Malvern. 


sa @IIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


UVUEENWOOD, EASTBOURNEW 

Principals: Miss CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A.Lond. (Girton 
College).—First-rate Modern Education, Premises specially built fora School, 
Large Playing-fields and Rink. Lacrosse, Hockey, Tennis, Cricket, &e, 
Autumn Term began Tuesday, September 23rd. Next vacancies in Jan. 1914 


St FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD. 


Head-Mistress—Miss LUCY SILCOX, 
Term begins September 23rd, and ends December 18th. 

















EATHLANDS (Ladies’ School), WEYBRIDGE.— Miss 

E. DAWES, M.A., D.Lit. London (assisted by expert staff), prepares 

girls for all University examinations. Special terms for serious examination. 
candidates. Celebrated Pine-Wood district. Air dry and bracing. 

soil. Perfect sanitation.—Prospectus and fullest details on application te 

above address, 


OUNTHURST, Oak Hill Park, Frognal, HAMPSTEAD, 
HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—The tone of the Schooland the 
standard of work arehigh. Modern Languages, Literature, and Music speciali- 
ties, Very careful attention given to health and to the development of character, 
Senior and Junior Houses, Special advantages for advanced work, Excellent 
examination results. Good garden and field for games.—References kindly 
ermitted to Rev, B. Baring-Gould, C.M.S., Rev. Cyril C. B. Bardsley, Hon, 
sec., C.M.S., and many others.—Apply Principal for prospectus, 


SEA AND MOUNTAIN AIR.—THE CALDER GIRLS’ 
SCHOOL, SEASCALE, CUMBERLAND.—Climate sunny, dry, and 
bracing. Senior and Junior Houses, close to the Seashore. Well-equipped 
Classrooms, Laboratory, and Gymnasium, Handicrafts, Nature Study, Cookery, 
&c., taught. Excellent Resident Staff, including Mistress for Games 
French Lady for French Conversation. Escort from Euston, Crewe, and 
Carlisle, Principals, the Misses Wilson (Newnham College, Training College, 


Camb., and St. Mary's, Paddington). 
ALLASEY GRANGE SCHOOL, WALLASEY, 
CHESHIRE,.—Boarding School for Girls, Beautiful, healthy situs. 
tion on the outskirts of Wallasey, three minutes from the sea, twenty minutes 
by rail from Liverpool, Head-Mistress, Miss VYNER. Entire charge of 
children whose parents are abroad.—For Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY 
at the School. Telephone: 381 Liscard. 


IGHFIELD, HENDON, MIDDLESEX, 
Principals—Miss METCALFE and Miss WALLIS, 
Private Residential School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. 
Scholarship, available for three years, on —— to Principals, 
Autumn Term, September 23— December 19. alf Term, November 5. 























ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE CoO., Lrp., ST. HELIERS, 
Jersey.—Splendid Buildings, Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, 
Tennis, Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great advantages for acquirin, 
French; Twelve Resident Mistresses; Teacher for Physical Training; Special 
Terms for Ministers’ Daughters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL, 


OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
President—Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, K.C.B.,M.P. Principals—A, 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S., and Mrs, ALEXANDER, ‘The Staff consists of 
Medical Lecturers and soperieness Teachers in every branch of Physical Train 
ing, including a Swedish Mistress from the Royal Gymnastic Institu 
Stockholm, Educated Women are trained as Scientific Teachers of Physi 
Education, 
References permitted to Lord Kinnaird, Right Hon. Viscount Gladstone, the 
Hon. and Rev. E. Lyttelton, D.D.—Further particulars from the SECRETARY, 











LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM, 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Phy- 
siology and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &c. 





\DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
£4 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM, 
Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A, 
Treparation for the Universities; Annual Scholarships, 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE DEPARTMENT, 
BOARDING HOUSE adjoining the Sehool. 
Prospectuses, &c., from the HEAD-MISTRESS or Mr, H, KEELING, A.C.A., 
109 Colmore Row, Kirmingham, 


qe EDMUNDand LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 
KO “THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET.—Delightful Home School, 
with thorough education for Gentlemen's Daughtersonly. Entire charge of Chil- 
dren with parentsabroad. Resident trained Nurse. Detached house 4 mins. from 
sea,—For Illus. Prospectus, apply Principals, Miss Young and Miss Wiltshier. 


prIN CESS HELENA COLLEGE, EALING, W. 
Principal—Miss PARKER, 





Boarding and Day-School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Special atten- 
tion to languages. English, Art, Music. Holidays arranged for if required. 
Large grounds, Fees, 66 guineas to 75 guineas a year. Officers’ daughters 
66 guineas a year. 


ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 
HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls, Principal, 

iss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A. Dublin. Thorough Education 
on modern lines. Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Painting, 
Pupils S - mred for advanced Examinations and for the Universities if 
required, Healthy situaticn, Tennis, hockey, &c. =a 
grr EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated), 
TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON, Recognized by the Board 

of Education. Chairman, Sir William Mather; ‘Treasurer, Mr. C, G. Monte 
fore; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds.—For Prospectuses and informa 
tion concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E, LAWKENCE, 
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a eeemens — 
(yzuRcH EDUCATION CORPORATION. 


$4 DENISON HOUSE, WESTMINSTER, LONDON. 
—— Lag t Victoria $319.) 
SANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONE, DORSET, 


Head-Mistress, Miss A. Grarncer Gray, 
Board and Tuition, £100 a year. 


UPLANDS SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA, 


Head-Mistress, Miss S. A. Grierson, M.A., Mod. Lang, Tripos, Camb. 
Board and ca £60 a year, 
hly efficient Modern Education. Special department for House- 
wine and Domestic Science for Elder Girls, 


MILHAM FORD SCHOOL, OXFORD. 


Head-Mistress, Migs C. I. Dopp, M.A. 
Vice-Head-Mistress, Miss J. S. H. McCasz 
(Late of Ladies’ College, Cheltenham). 
Board and Tuition, 40 to 50 Guineas ayear. Special advantages for girls 
ing for the University. 


ae ST 2 ENE + y 
UTDOOR LIFE.—FRUIT & FLOWER FARM, NEW- 
BUBY.—GARDENING for GENTLEWOMEN, Practical, Theoretical, 
old Medallist, R.H.S, Exam.,1909, trained here.) Greenhouses. MARAICHEB 
{STEM by Frenchman, Carpentering, Bees, Fruit Preserving.— Principal: 
LILY HUGHES JONES, ¥.R.H.S, Ist Class Certificates. See tus. 


ENTRE MAWR, ABERGELE, NORTH WALES.— 

Boarding School for Girls. Beautifully situated in its own grounds of 

i2 acres. Entire charge taken of children from abroad. Tennis, Lacrosse, 

Hockey, and Swimming. Principals: The Misses SALES. 

ar M M E R I N _/- 

“The Beasley Treatment.” This Book, giving the experience of one who 

eured himself after forty years’ suffering, sent post free on application to the 

author, his colleague for years—W. J. Ketley, “ Tarrangower,” Willesden 
Lane, Brondesbury, N.W. 


LADY is desirous of taking in FOUR small DEAF 

CHILDREN to be taught Oral lip reading with her little boy of five b: 
an expert governess, large country house and grounds near London in whic 
games and riding are taught. Highest references given and received. Deaf 
children with parents abroad would be taken, All home comforts.—H., Box 
813, Coops, 5 Copthall Court, E.C. 


——— — 























BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
BBOTSHOLME SCHOOL, near ROCESTER, 
DERBYSHIRE. 
Head-Master—CECIL REDDIE, Ph.D. 
ORIGINAL SCHOOL of the NEW EDUCATION MOVEMENT. 

The aim is to provide an ideal home and life for the sons of parents who can 
afford to have the best for their boye’ physical, mental, and moral welfare. 

The Curriculum, on practical, scientific, educative lines, has been approved 
by eminent authorities in England, America, and Germany, 

Music is made a special feature. 

Boys found, after a year’s experience, to be distinctly above the average will 
be eligible for awards, which materially reduce the cost of education, 

The school estate of 133 acres includes playing fields (22 acres) for football, 
eicket, and tennis, golf course, skatin pond, toboggan run, shooting range, 
chemical laboratory, farm, gardens, pom bm mp open-air life; fine new buildings 
(fre-proof), and excellent sanitation. . 

Parents interested in progressive education should write for a Prospectus. 


ae PETER’S SCHOOL, YORE. 

The next COMMON ENTRANCE EXAMINATION FOR PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS for the Spring term 1914, will be held at this School on the 20th and 
fist November. FOUR SCHOLARSHIPS of FIFTEEN GUINEAS EACH, 
reducing the total fees for Board and Tuition to £63 per annum, will be offered 
on the results of this Examination. One will be restricted to the sons of 
Clergy, and one tu the sons of Officers. Full particulars and entry forms from 
THE HEAD-MASTER. 

The NEW BOARDING HOUSE & GROUNDS adjoining the Schcol will be 


pened in January. 
Be ore ak 8 © H O O L. 


(Under the Management of the Society of Friends.) 


For full particulars apply te the Head-Master, Bootham School, York. 


ABTBOURBRA SB COLLs G EB. 
President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. Head-Master—Rev.F.S. 
LLIAMS, M.A.,, late Assistant-Master at Rugby School. Special Armyand 
Engineering Clasees, Physica) Drill compuleory for the whole School. et 
New buildings, racquets and fives-courts, swimming-bath, &c, Exhibi- 

tions for Sons of Officers and Clergy. Scholarships in March. 











PSOM COLLEGE.—Preparation for Universities, Navy, 

Army, Medical, and other careers. Classicaland Modern sides; separate 
Lewer School. Open Scholarships annually in March. Valuable leaving Scholar- 
ships to Universities and Hospitals. The new Physical and Biological Labora- 
tories and the new Gymnasium and Music Rooms, erected at a cost of over 
£20,000, are now open. Next School Exam., March 24th.—Apply, The BURSAR. 


CHOOL FOR EPILEPTIC BOYS.—Colthurst House, 
Warford, Alderley Edge; under the Management of the Committee of 
the —_ Lewis Colony. Home life, ~~ — — epentinn - 
subject to Epi . Terms 30s. Weekly. Further particulars may 
elaine from Dr. RTAW McDOUGALL, The Colony, Alderley Edge. P 
HERBORNE PREPARATORY SCHOOL. — For 
Sherborne School, Public Schools, and Navy. Premises recently 
extended, Junior Department for boys of 7 to9.—LITTLETON C. POWYS, 
M.A., Head-Master. 
UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT. Founded 1578, 
Old buildings entirely modernized ; two new Sessting Seuss and com- 
lete School block recently added. Situation splendid, bracing, healthy. 
Frowpectus of Rev. W. W. HOLDGATE, M.A., Head-master; or the Clerk, 
53 Palace Street, Westminster. —- - 
ROMSGROVE SCHOOL, WORCESTERSHIRE. 
Chairman of Trustees: Viscount Cobham, 
Head-Master, R. G. Routh, M.A, 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS annually in JUNE. 
Por Prospectus apply HEAD-MASTER, The School House, Bromsgrove. 
OW TO BECOME A NAVAL OFFICER. — For 
. information relating to the entry of Cadets parents should write for 
this book, which contains in a concise form the new Regulations, with full 
M@lustrated description of life at the Royal Naval Colleges, Osborne and Dart- 
mouth.—(Publication Dept.), GIEVE, MATTHEWS & SEAGROVE, Ltd., 
& South Molton Street, London, W. 


] LKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 
Healihily rituated near the Moors. Leaving Scholarships. Extensive Play- 


img Fields—Swimming Bath. Next Term begins Thursday, l5th Janvary, 1914. 
Head-Master—C, W, ATKINSON, M.A, tab, 











————4 


OVER COLLEGE.—For information as regards Scholar- 
, ship Examinations and Exhibitions reserved for fons of Clergy and 
Officers application should be made to the Head-Master, the Rev. F. rz W. 
LUSHINGTON, M.A., School House, Dover College, or the Bursar, The 
College Close, Dover. 
S7- EDMUND’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. 
Fine healthy situation. High ground, overlooking City, 
Twenty acres of playing fields. Separate Junior School, 
Preparation for Universities, Army, &c. 
_For prospectus write to Rev. W. F. BURNSIDE, M.A., Head-Master. 
ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. Recognized by the 
Army Council. Magnificent buildings in beautiful situation, 310 feet 
above sea, facing Dartmoor. , 


Head-Master, H. Vv. PLUM, M.A. 


pus LEYS SCHOOL CAMBRIDGE. 
SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION IN DECEMBER. 


Particulars from the BURSAR. 


ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL, HERTS. Head-Master, 

J C.H. GREENE, M.A.—Preparation for Universities, Army and Navy, 
Scientific and Medical Life. Successful preparation for Senior School and for 
Navy. ‘Lhe School is organized in three Departments: Preparatory for boys 
under the age of 103, Junior for boys 104 to 13, and Senior 13-19. Each Dx part- 
‘ment has separate houses, teaching, life and games.— Apply HEAD-MASTER, 








GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.— Youths 
Trained on Farm of 1,000acres for Home or Colonies, Blackemith’s work, 
Carpentry, Riding, and Shooting taught. Open-air life for delicate boys. 


TAMMERING PERMANENTLY CURED. 
—Universal success, Resident and daily pupils received throughout the 
year. Prospectus with testimonials post free from Mr. A, C, SCHNELLE, 
119 Bedford Court Mansions, London, W.C, Estab. 1905. 


FOREIGN. 


HATEAU DE BEAUREGARD, 
SWITZERLAND. 
For Modern Languages, 


NEUCHATEL, 





For Illustrated Prospectus apply Rev. G. A. RIENEMANN. 
(A eas DOEX, SWITZERLAN D.— 
(1) ENGLISH SCHOOL FOR BOYS. Head-Moster: T. H. REEVE, 
M.A. Oxford. Prepares for English Public Schools. French strong sul jcct. 
Bracing climate. Altitude 5,200 feet, (2) GIRLS’ SCHOOL under the same 
management as the above. 
IEPPE. — Rev. CHARLES MERK, M.A., Ph.D. 
BRITISH CHAPLAIN, formerly Master of Uppingham and Lecturer 
at Wren’s. Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations. 
Pupils placed with French families if desired. Holiday pupils received.— 
Address : BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 


RENCH LESSONS, Paris—The WIDOW of PASTOR 

LALOT receives a few PAYING GUESTS wanting to find a pleasant 

home in Paris and to learn the French language.—Address, 61, Rue de 
Vaugirard (close to the Luxembourg Palace and Gardens). 





IGH CLASS BOYS’ PREPARATORY SCHOOL 

on English lines. Healthy situation. Entire charge undertaken of boys 

with parents living abroad. First class Teaching Staff. Language professors. 

Careful oversight. English games. Winter sports. Highest refs. Prospectus 
from Principal, E. JAMES FOX, Cheitonia, Villeneuve, Montreux, Suisse. 








ADAME D’ALMAINE receives a few Girls for lessons 
in Languages, Music and Art. Individual attention. French always 
spoken. Lectures attended. Chaperonage to Museums, Concertu, Operas. 
ome Care and Comforts. Regular outdoor exercise. Highest references. 
Charming house and garden.— Villa Bigot, 7 rue Scheffer, Paris. 
ARIS.—Limited number of Girls of good family received. 
Specialization in Foreign Languages, Music, and Art. Visits to places 
of interest, museums, concerts, operas, &c., under chaperonage. Spacious 
remises and grounds. Hot and cold baths. Special attention to health. Out- 
Soarensneien, beotidh drill tennis, riding, &c. Highestrefs. Particularson appli- 
cation to Miss Easton, Villé Leona, Boulevard Victor Hugo, Neuilly s/. Seine. 


ARIS.—Mile. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 
receive a few girls for Languages, Music, and Art. Several French ladies 
resident in the house for French classes, conversation, and chaperonage at 
Concerts and Galeries. Exceptional Musical Training. Only French spoken. 
Practical Cookery and Dressmaking. Fine house and grounds in healthiest 
art near the Bois, Badminton, riding, and tenuis.—Apply, 46 Rue du Docteur 
lanche, Paris. 


ARIS.—70 rue de la Tour (near Bois de Boulogne). 
MADAME et MADEMOISELLE METROY, Professeur diplimé de 
francais, recoivent familialement quelques pensionnaires désirant apprendre la 
langue, ou famille visiteuse. Réferences: M. le Pasteur Stapfer, 1 rue des 
Minimes, Blois; Mrs. A. C. West, 4 Holly Terrace, Highgate, London, N. 


ARIS.—A French lady receives 3 or 4 GIRLS of good 
social position, who have every care and educational advantage. French 
thoroughly taught and always spoken. Music, art, and fencing lessons. 
Lectures, concerts, and operas attended, and places of interest visited fre- 
uently, Comfortable home near Avenue du Bois. Mile, SASSISSON, 
Rue de Longchamp, Paris. 


YATINTER SPORT IN SWITZERLAND.— HOTEL 
MEYERHOP, HOSPENTHAL, close to ANDERMATT (4,800 [t. above 











sea). This old-established hotel opens on December 15th for the winter sport 
season. Excellent conditions and sure altitude for ski, sleighing, luging, 
skating, &c. Every comfort. Moderate terms, Full prospectus forwarded on 


application to Family Meyer, Proprietor. 


WITZERLAND.— Preparatory Schoolmaster (Oxford 
Graduate) is prepared to take a few boys (age 11-14}) for 3 weeks after 
Christmas to Mont Soleil, Jura Mountains. Tuition and Winter Sports.—For 
terms and references please apply N. D. PRINGLE, Suffield Park School, 
Cromer. ; ie ; 
INTER SPORT IN ST. BEATENBERG.—TO LET, 
W FURNISHED CHALET in centre of best ski-ing slopes and sleigh 
runs. Six rooms, kitchen, bath-room, modern sanitation, central heating. 
200 frs. per month. Reduction for longer period.—Particulars from M. F. C., 
Beech Cottage, Westcott, ur. Dorking. 
SCHOLASTIO AGENCIES, 
CHOOLS RECOMMENDED GRATIS to parents by 
University Men and old Schcolmasters, who only recommend Scliools 
ersonally visited. Assistant Masters, Mistrecses, Governesses, and 


atrons Introduced. , Browne (Oxon,), and 
107 Recexz, 


Messrs. Poca: (Cantal 
Telep hone 


Hesver, 217 PICCADILLY, W, 
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VIF ABLSB SCHOOL 8. 


NO DIFFICULTY ATTACHES TO THE CHOICE OF 

PREPARATORY SCHOOLS 

GIRLS’ FINISHING SCHOOLS 

BOYS’ SCHOOLS 

TUTORS 

SCHOOLS ON THE CONTINENT 

FOR GIRLS AND BOYS , 

if parents avail themselves of the expert knowledge and experience which 
Messrs. J. & J. Paton are able to place at their disposal. 

On receipt of full particulars as to the fees it is desired to pay, district 
preferred and age of pupil, prospectuses and detailed information to meet 
these special seunemsale will be sent FREE OF CHARGE, 

Messrs. J. & J. PATON, 
Educational Agents, 
143 Cannon Street, London, E.C, 
Telephone 5053 Central. 


Se CoS 8 ee ti lati to the 
Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative 
CHOICE OF SCHOOLS for Boys or Girlsor TUTORS in England or abroad 
are invited to call — or send fully-detailed culars to 


essrs. GABBITAS, THRING and CO., 
who for 40 years have been closely in touch with the leading educational 
establishments, 


Advice is given free of charge. 
ee 36 Sackville Street, London, W. 
SSISTANT MISTRESSES and GOVERNESSES. 
Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO. 
$6 SACKVILLE STREET, LONDON, ° 

have a fully-organized Department for SECURING APPOINTMENTS as 
MISTRESSES or MATRONS in Schools, and as GOVERNESSES in Private 
Families. 

‘They invite applications from qualified ladies who are looking for pote in 
the teaching profession. The agency, which is under distinguished patronage, 
has been esta —} LY nna - tenth 

t i or is on a cation. 
viganaaienane NO CHARGE ey OR QISTRATION. 
No fee of any kind is due unless an appointment be obtained through the 


agency. 
EFORE SELECTING A SCHOOL OR TUTOR 
Parents should consult 
Messrs. TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, who will be glad to supply 
(free of charge) prospectuses and reliable information concerning the 
best SCHOOLS, PRIVATE TUTORS, and EDUCATIONAL HO 

for Boys and Girls in England and on the Continent, As Educational 

Agents, Messrs. Truman and Knightley are, in a large number of 

cases, personally acquainted with the Principals and responsible for the 

staffs of the schools recommended by them, and are thus able to supply 
information which parents would find difficult to obtain elsewhere. 

158 to 162 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. Telephone: 1136 City. 

OINT AGENCY FOR WOMEN TEACHERS, 

74 GOWER STREET, LONDON, W.C. 

Under the management of a Committee appointed by the Teachers’ Guild, 
College of Preceptors, Head-Mistresses’ Association, Association of Assistant- 
Mistresses, and Welsh County Schools Association. 

The Agency has been established for the paren of enabl Teachers to 
find work WITHOUT UNNECESSARY COST, All fees have therefore been 
calculated on the LOWEST BASIS to cover the working expenses, 

Hours for Interviews, 11 a.m. to 1 p.m, and 3 to 5 p.m, 
urdays, 11 a.m. to 1 p.m. and 2 to 3 p.m, 

When possible special appointments should be arranged. 

Registrar—Miss ALICE M. FOUNTAIN. 
GTUDENTS’ 


CAREERS ASSOCIATION.—President, 

Miss Stephen, Newnham College, Cambridge. Information on every 

branch of work, professional or voluntary, for Girls leaving Schooi or College. 

Advice on training a yy ECRETARY, Central Bureau for the 
Employment of Women, 5 Princes Street, Cavendish Square, W. 

CHOICE of SCHOOLS and Tutors gratis.—Prospectuses 

of English and Continental Schools and of ARMY, CIVIL SERVICE, 

and UNIVERSITY TUTORS SENT (FREE OF CHARGE) on receipt of 

details, by POWELL, SMITH, AND FAWCETT, SCHOOL AGENTS 

(EST. 1833), 34 Bedford Street, Strand. Tel., 7021 Ger. 


O INVALIDS. — REGISTER of Residences of 
DOCTORS WHO RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS—Town, Country, 
fSeaside—sent free of charge. The Kegister states terms, &c., and is illus 
trated.—_MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, Ltd., 22 ven Street, d, W.C, 
Telegraphic Address: ‘‘Triform, London.” Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard), 


SHIPPING AND PLEASURE TOURS. 


RIVATE SOCIAL TOURS.—Gentlemen & Gentlewomen. 
Inclusive fees. Jan, 6th, 1914, EGYPT with GREECE, by Dalmatian 
Coast, Luxor, Assouan, Cairo. 6 weeks. March: Algeria, April: Beauty and 
Art in Northern Italy. Italian Lakes. Later: Carpathians, Dolomites, Russia, 
&c.—Miss BISHOP, ‘‘ Haslemere,’’ Wimbledon Park Road, 8S.W. 


LPINE SPORTS (LTD.) control accommodation for 

3,000 VISITORS in 30 HOTELS, in the BEST WINTER CENTRES 

IN SWITZERLAND.—For illustrated handbook, with full details of complete 
tours, apply SECRETARY, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 






































ANARY ISLANDS (Las Palmas). 
(Five Days’ Steam from Coen) 

Splendid Winter and Spring Climate. HOTEL SANTA CATALINA 
(English), Beautiful gardens (about 20 acres) facing sea. Golf, tennis, and 
croquet. Good sea-bathing in smooth water, THE CANARY ISLANDS 
CO, (Ltd.), Finsbury Pavement House, E.C. 


|: atalin THE NILE TO THE Ist CATARACT. 
22nd. 








A Select Conducted Party, Jan 
First Class throughout. Inclusive and Moderate. 
___Free Illus, Booklet from CA ESAR CHALEEL, Teignmouth. 


- HOTELS, HYDROS, &o. 


ROADLANDS NATURE CURE, MEDSTEAD, 
HANTS,.—AIR, SUN, WATER, VAPOUR, and SEAWEED BATHS, 

Clay Packs, Massage, Deep Breathing, Remedial Exercises, Rational Physical 
Culture, Sleeping in Air Chalets, Scientific Non-Flesh Diet, Educative Health 
Methods, Delicate children between the of 7 and 12 received for treat- 
ment and open-air education. Enthusiastic Testimonials. 








TYPEWRITING, &c. 


YPEWRITING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
General MS, 10d, 1,000 words. Carbon Copies 2d. 1,000 words, 
Dramatic Work. Daplicating. 

Accuracy and prompt return guaranteed, Highest testimonials 
4 NORA DICKINSON, 257 Wanstead Park Road, Ilford, Essex. 
UTHORS’ MSS., typed, 9d. per 1,000 words. Special 
discount for large orders and regular work. Urgent work executed and 
delivered same day as received.—The CROWN TYPEWRITING and DUPLI- 
ae Suffolk House, Laurence Pountney Hill, Cannon Street, 
mdou, E.C, 

















O AUTHORS.—MSS. revised by UNIVERSITY 
(M.A.) with wide literary experience. Errors orth i gram 
matical, syntactical, &c., noted; suggestions on style, py proofs 
corrected, &c. Prospectus on application to “ GAYNOR,” c/o Lorimer a 
Chalmers, General Printers, 31 St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh, and 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


RELIABLE ADDRESS.—Best prices offered for 

: discarded Trinkets, Gold, Jewellery, Watches, Chains, Rings, Bracelets, 

Silver, Antiques, Old Sheffield Plate and Valuables by Frasers, the well-knowa, 

and most reliable firm. Established 1833. Reference, Capital and Counties 

Bank. Strict privacy guaranteed. Fairest valuation assured. Utmost cash 

value or offer by return, No transaction too large, none too small.—FRASERS 
(Ipswich) Ltd., Goldsmiths, Desk 43, Princes Street, Ipswich. 


LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. Any condition, 

64. per platinum pinned tooth given on vulcanite; 2s. 6d. on silver: 
5s.on gold; 10s. upwards on platinum. Cash or offer by return. Sati ion 
guaranteed. Bankers, Parr’s, 8S. CANN & Co. (Dept. 132), 694 Market 


Street, Manchester. 
LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT 
Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual 
manufacturers, Messrs, BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers, If 
forwarded by post, value per return, or offer made.—Chief Offices, 63 Oxford 


Street, Lon don, Est, 100 years. 

B hes ALISTIC and SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
FOR LADIES.—Rapid systematic coaching. New Class for Journalism 

now forming. Excellent introductions given.—Telephone or write, THE 

TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 61 South Molton Street, W. 


EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS 
PURCHASED or LOANS ted thereon b 

The EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST SOCIETY, Limited, 

a Established 1835. Capital (Paid up) £500,000, 


10 Laneaster Place, Strand, W.C. 

prmae HOUSE REFORM.—The People’s Refreshment 
_House Association Limited, founded by the Bishop of Chester, manages 
120 licensed Inns. Ask for Report, take £1 shares. Five per cent, paid 

regularly since 1899.—P.R.H.A., Broadway Chambers, Westminster. 
PILEPS Y.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS and others, 
—A Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, has been oun erected 
~¥ pilepsy. 

an 


MAN 





——.. 























and equipped for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering 
Experienced Medical and Nursing treatment, i 
Billiards, Lawn Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &c.—Apply 
2 Exchange Street East, Liverpool. 


THEENIC UNDERWEAR is soft and fleecy, and gives 

lasting wear. It is pure wool, yet guaranteed unshrinkable. A far 

greater choice of sizes and textures is offered than in the shops. Write for 
patterns direct to Dept. 16, Atheenic Mills, Hawick, Scotland. 


Gardeni 
. GBISE WOOD, 





(jogsnoscass cleared with Blattis, the Union Paste 
Guaranteed by E. Howarth, F.Z.S, Recommended by Dr. H. Woodward, 
F.R.S., and Canon Kinton Jacques. Supplied to the Royal Household, 
Annihilates Beetles. Harmless to pets. Tins, 1s. 3d., 2s. 3d., 4a, 64.~- 
HOWARTH & FAIR, Sole Makers, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffiel 


APPEALS. 


HE NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR THE 
PARALYSED AND EPILEPTIC (Atsanr Memorut), 

UARE, BLOOMSBURY, W.C. Parrnox: H.M. Tus Kia, 

of this | = willing to benefit a National Charity, but 

desiring to retain their normal income, or who are wishful to provide 
annuities for relatives or friends, are invited to write to the Secretary for 
particulars of the DONATIONS CABRYING LIFE ANNUITIES FUND, 

Donors are able by this scheme to aid the institution whilst receiving aa 
undiminished life interest on their capital. 

To maintain the increasing work of this important hospital 
£11,000 is required annually, Subscriptions are 

Treasurer: Tur Eart or Harrowsy. Secretary: Gopyrer H. Hamrros, 


HURCH OF ENGLAND WAIFS & STRAYS SOCIETY. 
Patrons—Their Majesties the KING and QUEEN. 
Patron of the Children’s Union—H.M. QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 

The Officially Recognized Organization of the National Church for Dealing 
with Outcast, Destitute, and Neglected Children. 

114 Homes, including Farm, Industrial, and Cripples’ Homes. Over 18,008 
Children have been rescued. Over 4,300 now under the Society's care. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS and DONATIONS will be gratefully acknowledged by the 
en | Rev. Prebendary RUDULF, 
AIFS & STRAYS SOCIETY, Old Town Hall, Kennington Road, 8.E. 


NFANT ORPHAN ASYLUM, WANSTEAD. 


This Institution maintains, clothes and educates the orphans of persons 
once in good circumstances. They are received from all parts of the 
Empire, and are admitted at ANY AGE UNDER SEVEN. 

The NEXT ELECTION will take place on November 27th when TWENTY 
CHILDREN, viz., 12 boys and 8 girls will be elected. : 

Annual Subscriptions from 10s. 6d., or Life Subscriptions from £5 5s., entitle 
the donors to vote at the forthcoming election. 

Commr, HARBY C. MARTIN, B.N., Sec. and Supt 

Offices: 63 Ludgate Hill, E.C. 


PMP ERIAL CANCER RESEAROH FUND. 
DONATIONS and SUBSCRIPTIONS urgently REQUIRED, and should 


be sent to the HONORARY TREASUBER, Examination Hall, Queen Square, 
Bloomsbury, London, W.C. 
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THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE 


(A Strictly Non-Party Organization), 
President = FIELD-MARSHAL EARL ROBERTS, V.C., K.G. 

OBJECTS OF THE LEAGUE.—To e the p and safety 
of the Country and the Empire, and improve the morai and 
physical condition of the people by bringing about the 

adoption of Universal Military Training for Home Defence. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

LIFE PAYMENTS, 
£s. 4. 


«. 25 0 O | Members ee 
ANNUAL PAYMENTS, 
Hon. Vice-Presidents «- 5 0 O | Associates, with Literature 
embers we ose eee «Oo 2 6 | gnd Journal is salle 5 8 
The Subscription of Ladies and Members of the Territorial Force is at half- 
rates, except in the case of subscriptions of Associates. 
BRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KINGDOM 





2e24 
Hon. Vice-Presidents ~ Wl @ 





Colonel W. J. B. BIRD, Secretary, 
Offices: 72 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, &.W. 
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The Record-Breaking 


ARGYLL 


OLYMPIA STAND No. 738. 


VER 76 miles an hour— including stops—for 14 hours! 
O That is the record of a standard 15/30 Argyll Single 
Sleeve Valve Engine Car. Surely this is sufficient proof of the 
marvellous efficiency and reliability of the Argyll. The silence, 
flexibility and ease of control of the Argyll have long been 
demonstrated. This record for speed establishes the over- 
«helming all-round superiority of the Argyll —a superiority 
that cannot be challenged. 

The Argy!l-de-Luxe Coachwork is a fit accompaniment to such 
a chassis. The beautiful streamline design—giving a dignified 
appearance —and the luxurious upholstering, telling for comfort, 


. hI 
are wnsut pas Savie, 


ARGYLL 1914 MODELS: 


45.30 h.p. Argyll Single Sleeve Valve Engine Chassis, with 815 
by 105 Dunlop Detachable Wheels and Dunlop Grooved Tyres - £425 
Complete Car with Argyll de Luxe Streamline Coachwork 


(only one quality), fully equipped for the road - - - £575 
25/50 h.p. Single Sleeve Valve Engine Chassis, with 880 by 120 

Dunlop Detachable Wheels and Dunlop Grooved Tyres’ - - - £590 
Complete Car with Argyll de Luxe Streamiine Coachwork, 

fully equipped for the road - a : io” : ° - £750 
12/18 h.p. Poppett Valve Chassis, with 765 by 105 Detachable 

Wheels and Dunlop Grooved Tyres’ - - - : . . - £280 
Complete Car with full equipment, ready for the road - - - + £375 

I m or Midland Coachwork fitted to our chassis at maker's prices, 


ARGYLLS LTD., 


Head Ofices and Works: ALEXANDRIA, Scotland. 
And at Glasgow, Edinburgh, Dundee, Cardiff, Liverpool, New- 


castle, Hull, Manchester, Leicester, Leeds, &c. 
@ 





ASSISTANCE WANTED. 





The under-mentioned cases, for which it has not been 
found possible to raise the necessary help from other 
sources, are RECOMMENDED by the CHARITY 
ORGANISATION SOCIETY. Contributions towards 
their assistance will be gladly received by C. 8. Loch, 
Secretary, Denison House, Vauxhall Bridge Road, 8.W. 









29,097. £10 needed to meet expenses connected with case of a builder 
suffering from lead neuritis. His wife doing her best by needlework to keep 
home, and relations on both sides have helped with the five children, It is 


hoped the man will be cured and able to work again, Meantime they are being 


helped by allowance and convalescent aid. 

27,172. An appeal is made on behalf of a very superior woman, whose husband 
was in the Royal Navy. He diced three years ego, leaving his wife (who suffers 
from heart discase) and children unprovided for and unable toearn, Three 
daughters have been got into naval orphanages, Another £11 a year is needed 
till daughters can earn—probably four years. 

29,098. Wanted, £2 12s. 6a. to complete expenses of sending a young married 
woman toa sanatorium for three months after an operation. She returned 
home feeling quite strong again and greatly benefited. The total cost was 
£1043, Her husband paid 2s, a week. 

29,101. £1 15s, 6d. needed towards the cost incurred on behalf of a boy of 8, 
who was sent to a Convalescent Home in order to assist in curing a tubercular 
hip. His mother, an office cleaner, has kept herself and two young children, 
without parish relief, since her husband's death, and there are no relatives to 
help. 

29,103. Wanted, £5 5s. 81. to complete payments for keeping a cripple girl 
for some months pending obtaining work, at same time saving her from being 

gged down by unsatisfactory family circumstances, 


Dr. J. Collis Browne’s 
CHLORODYNE 


The Reliable 
Family Medicine. 
The Best Remedy known for 
COUGHS, COLDS, 


ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS. 








Convincing 
Medical Testimony 
with each bottle, 


Of all Chemisis, 
1/1}, 2/9, 4/6, 


Always ask for and 





see you get In DIARRHEA and other complaints of the 

U bowels it acts like a charm, and its soothing and 
Collis Browne's restoring effects are equally marked in GOUT, 
Chlorodyne— NEURALGIA, TOOTHACHE and RHEUMATISM 


The Original and Only Genuine. 
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LONG LIFE IN BULGARIA 


HOW IT IS ATTAINED 


The Same Opportunity Within the 
Reach of England. 


Official statistics just issued show that despite her small 
population Bulgaria possesses the greatest number of ceute- 
narians of all the countries in Europe. 

Among four and a half millions of people there are 3,883 
persons of at least 100 years of age. 





Fees comes a poor sixth on the list with 92. Why is 
this ? 

The Bulgarians discovered long ago, and their theories have 
been confirmed by the great scientist Professor Metchnikoff, 
that by eating soured milk curd obtained by fermentation, 
containing lactic cultures, the harmful poisons within the 
system which bring about premature death and hosts of 
diseases are eliminated. The result is long healthy life— 
statistics have proved it over and over again. 

It has been also proved beyond doubt that the most palatable 
and satisfactory way of enjoying the benefits of lactic cultures 
is by regularly eating St. Ivel Lactic Cheese, which contains 
the pure cultures of the Bacillus Bulgaricus of Massol, recom- 
mended by Professor Metchnikoff as being the most effective. 

Your doctor will tell you that it is good for you—doctors 
themselves eat and recommend it, and what is more the Jury 
of Medical Experts at the International Medical Congress held 
in London this year awarded St. Ivel Lactic Cheese the Gold 
Medal. 

The daily consumption of this cheese is the simplest, the 
cheapest, the nicest way of obtaining the results which Medical 
Men and Scientists have been striving to obtain for all 
mankind. 

You can get a packet of St. Ivel Lactic Cheese from the 
leading grocers and dairymen throughout the country. Will 
you purchase one to-day and try it for yourself? 


HATCHARDS, Booksellers. 
A FAMOUS SHOP 
Established 1783, 
THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 


187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, wW. 











You Write Letters! 


THEN BUY 


HIERATICA 
NOTE PAPER 


The paper which has the three essen- 
tials—good taste, attractive appear- 
ance, and perfect writing surface. 


For Ordinary or Fountain Pens, 
nothing is easier to write upon. 
Of all Stationers, 1]- per Box. 
Write for Booklet and testing sample to: 
Hieratica Works, Hill St., Finsbury, London. 











— 


HIERATICA 


























== —s 
OOKS.—Mosso’s Dawn of Mediterranean Civilization, 8s. ; 
Design in Nature, by Dr. Pettigrew, 3 vols. (£3 3s. net), a bargain, 

18s. 62.; Harper’s Old Inns of Old England, 2 vols., 2ls.; Skene’s Celtio 
Scotland, 3 vols., 28s.; Shorter Life and Letters of the Brontés, 2 vols, 10s. 5 
Burton’s Arabian Nights, 17 vols. illus., £217 17s.; Hartsherne’s Old English 
Glasses, £2 2s,; Jones’s Old English Gold Plate, 10s, 6d. ; Wilson's Tales of 
the Borders, 3 quarto vols., half-calf, gilt, new, 21s. ; Balzac’s Droll Stories, 
with 425 designs by Gustave Doréd, 2ls., scarce; Rackham’s Grimm's Fairy 
Tales, Edit. de Luxe, £2 2s.; Fairbairn’s Crests, Last Edition, 2 vols. 25s. ; 
Ranke’s History of England, 6 vola., £2 10s. Libraries purchased of any 
magnitude, £5 to £1000.—Baker’s Great Bookshop, John Bright Strect, B'ham. 


OOKS WANTED :—Mommsen’s Rome, 4 vols., 1868; 
Smith’s Adventures of Mr. Ledbury, 3 vola.; Alico in Wonderland, 1865 
or 1866; Doughty’s Travels in Arabia Deserta; Wilde's Works, 14 vols.; Life 
of Mytton, 1835, 1887 or 1851; Stevenson’s Works ; Handley Cross, 1854 
Catlin’s American Indians; Beardsley’s Later Work, 1901; Lever’s Works, 








vols, Hector’s Great Bookshop, Birming! 
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London 


7th—15th. 


Street, 
Gerrarp 1654 (3 lines). 


Telephones : 


14 & 15 Conduit 


Reg. London, 


**Ro_ueap,” 


LIMITED, 








Telegrams : 
a 


We are exhibiting at OLYMPIA MOTOR SHOW, Nov. 


ROLLS-ROYCE, 
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Get the 


that never leaks 
_ pen which be- 
comes a sealed tube 
the instant you turn 
its “head” —the pen 
youcan always carry 
upside down with- 
out its shedding a 
ingle inky tear— 
‘bepen with a nib 
for every style of 
handwriting — the 
designed to last 
a lifetime and im- 
modiately put right 
by the makers free 
of charge in case it 
shouldevergo wrong 
——_ 























about the 
Qnoto Pen free on 
application to 
Tuomas pe ta Bur 
& Co., Ltd., 319, Bun- 
hill Row, London, B.C, 





Ask for ONOTO INK 
-—Best for all Pens. 





Onoto 


The Self-filling Pp e nm 


Safety Fountain 





Another delightful book by “The Insects’ Homer* 











HE-LIFE OF THE-ELY 
=a tia *eee* . *ee, 08% i 
BX. U.H. FABRE 

hee 
Translated iw Kk “ae i siidliin 
Teixeira de Mattos, volume to “The 
F.Z.S. Life of the Spider” 
“M. J. H. Fabre ...iS a poet, a 
teller of fairy tales, an inspired 





rc 


ESTA 


VJ eA 


biographer. . . . The patience and 
the niceness of M. Fabre's obser- 
vations are amazing. His eyes see, and they see 
magical marvels. ... How wonderful to learn that 
a being as tiny as a midge shouid be clothed in 
golden bronze, and should look out on the world 
through coral eyes! It is just such a creature as 
the hero of a fairy story always meets in an en- 
chanted wood, and M. Fabre has discovered him 
on ‘an abandoned, barren, sun-scorched bit of 
land favoured by thistles and by wasps and bees,’ 
and has studied him through a microscope. Cer- 
tainly this is a wonderful world, in which we, too, 
are given the thyme and the joys for a little while, 
and certainly only fools disbelieve in the fairies & 
..«. M. Fabre is one of those rare writers whom 
the reader learns to love as he turns his pages. 
‘The Life of the Fly’ is a thrilling and enthrall- 
ing volume.” Daity Express 


Hodder and Stoughton, Publishers, London, E.C. Price 6'-net 


‘nh 
































: 


when tobogganing, climbing, bob-sleighing, ski-ing or merely walking. 
ground is cold, there is snow everywhere, and the ordinary English boot is too close a fit 
Ski-runners soon find this out, but others, particularly those 
going out for the first time, do not realize that the ski-runner’s boots are the best for them 
In stock ready for immediate supply and obtain- 


to be really comfortabie. 


also. No waiting for Lotus to be made, 
able from Lotus Agents everywhere, 


Letters : 
Lotus Shoe Makers, Stafford, 
Telephone: 
6989 London Wall. 


=P 


HE BOOTS required by men and women going to Switzerland for Winter Sports, 
H Provide ample room for extra pairsof thick socks keeping the feet dry and warm 












The 





Ski Boots 


Write for New Catalogue 











You realise when trying the 

> ‘GROUSE’ 
BRAND 
WHISKY 


quietly at home 
how much better it is 
than any other. The 
flavour is soft, delicate 
and mellow, and the cost 
is the lowest at which the 
highest grade of Whisky 
e can be supplied. 
ee. &8/- PER DOZEN 
BOTTLES, 
Caregiuace Pap, 
A full-sized bottle as 
sample by post for 4'- 
It’s well worth trying. 


MATTHEW GLOAG & SON, 18 Bordeaux House, Perth. 
Established 1800, 
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THE QUEEN oF 
CREME oe MENTHE 


PIPPERMINT 


GET FRERES 


A high-class tonic and 
digestive liqueur. 
Sold by Wine Merchants and Stores. 


Free Sample sent upon receipt of three penny stamps. 
SOLE AGENTS FOR THE UNITED 
KINGDOM AND BRITISH COLONIES, 

B. LAURIEZ & GCo., 
6, Fenchurch Buildings, LONDON, E.C. 
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“A Noble & Precious 
Book for Everyone.” 


Rev. Prof. DAVID SMITH, D.D., 
Author of “‘The Days of His Fiesh.” 


“TI am charmed with Miss Stoddart’s ‘THE 
OLD TESTAMENT IN LIFE AND LITERATURE.’ 
I have never read anything that pleased me 
more, and I could hardly have believed it 
possible to execute so difficult a task so 
successfully. It seems to me a_ noble and 
precious book, at once a religious classic 
and a moving apologetic, showing what the 
Bible has been to a multitude of the wisest 
of the children of men. It is a book for 
everyone.”—Davi Sairn. 


THE OLD TESTA- 
MENT IN LIFE 
AND LITERATURE 
By Jane T. Stoddart. 7/6 


























HODDER AND STOUGHTON, PUBLISHERS, 
LONDON NEW YORK TORONTO 





For all patriotic Englishmen 


THE SEA-POWER 
OF ENGLAND 


A play for a village audience by 


AMABEL STRACHEY 


With an introductory Chorus by Mrs. ST. LOE STRACHEY. 


“The idea isso happy and worked out with 
so much literary skill that this pageantry of 
British sea-power would always be a success, 
The hints by the original ‘ producer’ wiil be 
very useful.”"—THE “MORNING POST.” 





Culldford: A. C. CURTIS, Limited 
London: HUMPHREY MILFORD, THE OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 





“Under Mr. Stephen Phillips’ editorship Tae Rortrr Review has become a 
magazine of international eminence. The verse which it contains is varied in 
genre and high in quality; the critical essays are sincere and illuminating,’’— 
** Literary Digest *’ (New York). 

The Editor on “* The pence in Shakespeare"’ is a feature of the November 
issue, Monthly, 6d. net, all booksellers, 

Specimen copy, two 1d, stamps, from The Poetry Society, 16 Featherstone 
Buildings, W.C. 

a 


CASES FOR BINDING. 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. By post, 1s. 9d. 





May be had by order through any Bookeeller or Newsagent, 
Or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 














SPANISH ISLAM 


A History of the Moslems in Spain 
By REINHART DOZyY 


Translated with a Biographical 
duction and Additional Notes by 


Intro- 


FRANCIS GRIFFIN STOKES 


Royal 8vo. Buckram. 2is. net. 

“Dozy wrote in a flame of enthusiasm for the colour 
and picturesqueness of the life he describes; it reads 
like a story from ‘The Arabian Nights.’ The facts 
are there, authentic enough, but the reader loses 
himself in astonishment at the story, in the magic 
of the time and of the writer. . .. Certainly 
Dozy’s History is a masterpiece, and Mr. Stokes ig 
to be warmly congratulated upon his translation, quite 
one of the best pieces of translation that has ever 
been done. . .. The huge book teems with stories 
by the side of which a Dumas romance is feeble and 
lacking in imagination.”—The Observer, 





CHATTO & WINDUS 
111 St. Martin’s Lane, London, W.C.~ 











Messrs. SKEFFINGTON’S LIST. 
By LILIAN STREET. This day. 2s. net. 
NEW BOOK FOR THOSE IN ADVANCING YEARS. 


THE LENGTHENING SHADOWS. som 
Thoughts for the Evening of Life. This new bcok for those 
in advancing years is also one of singular beauty and comfort. 











By the Rev. L. P. CRAWFURD, M.A., Vicar of Rams- 

gate; Author of “The Transfiguration.” This day. Price 2s. net. 

BEYOND THE GATE. Seven Addresses on the 
Future Life. These new and beautiful Addresses are full of 
help and comfort for those in sorrow or bereavement. 


By WILLIAM T. PALMER. Just out. 
With 15 Illustrations. 


ODD CORNERS IN ENGLISH LAKELAND. 


Rambles, Scrambles, Climbs, and Sport. Is full of original 
hints as to many less known portions of the district. 





Price 2s. 6d. net. 





Demy 8vo., cloth, with 3 Illustrations, price 7s. 6d. net. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A SUSSEX PARSON. 


“The book hasa real historical value, apart from its intense local interest.” 
—Pail Mall Gazette, 





By Mrs. K. M. BARROW, Wife of the Rov. J. G. Barrow, 
Missionary in Tristan da Cunha. Price 1s. 6d. net. Fully 
Illustrated, with 36 original photographs. 


THREE YEARS IN TRISTAN DA CUNHA. 


By A. HAMILTON GIBBS. With a Preface by Cosso 
Hamitton. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 6d. net. 


THE COMPLEAT OXFORD MAN. 


This delightful book cannot fail to please all who are interested 
in Oxford. 


By JIM’S WIFE (Mrs. Nugent Jackson). Price 2s. 6d. 


GORDON LEAGUE BALLADS (First Series.) 


This Series includes “ Harry,” as recited with such remarkable 
success by Mrs. Kendal. 





GORDON LEAGUE BALLADS. (Second Series.) Price 2s. 62. 
GORDON LEAGUE BALLADS. (Third Series.) Price 2s. 6d. 





Skeffington & Son, 34 Southampton St., Strand, W.C: 
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Messrs. LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST. 


CHEAP EDITION, WITH NEW PREFATORY MATTER. 
CHEA* “With 2 Portraits. 2 vole, 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


of John Henpr Cardinal 
a A By WILFRID WARD. 7 





——~XEW AND REVISED EDITION. 4to. 10s. 6d. net. 


lers and Tapestry Embroideries. 
By MARCUS B. HUISH, LL.B. Also The Stitchery of 
the Same, by Mrs. Head; and Foreign Samplers, 
by Mrs. C. J. Longman, With 24 Coloured Plates and 76 
Iilustrations in the Text. 


This new Edition contains 24 reproductions in colour of most 
beautiful examples of Needlework Samplers gathered from 
England and America, dating from the 17th to the 19th cen- 
turies, as well as many other IUustrations. 
po Sachem 





EIGHTH AND CHEAPER IMPRESSION. IN ONE VOLUME. 
With Portrait. 8vo. 6s. net. [On Monday nezt. 


Lifeand Letters of Mandell Creighton, 
D.D., Sometime Bishop of London. by his WLFE. 


Some Loose Stones, being a Considera- 
tion of certain Tendencies in Modern 
Theology, illustrated by References to the 
pook called “ Foundations.” By the Rev. R. A. 
KNOX, Feliow of Trinity College, Oxford. Crown 8vo. 
4s. 6d. net. 


via Veritatis: Notes for Daily Bible 
Readings. Edited by the REV. W. B. TREVELYAN, 
M.A.. Warden of Liddon House, and the REV. J. E. 
DAWSON, M.A., Rector of Chislehurst. With a Preface on 
the Devotional Use of the Bible by the RIGHT REV. 
CHARLES GORE, D.D., Bishop of Oxford. Crown 8vo. 
6s. 6d. net. 

The World’s Redemption. By REV. ¢ E. 
ROLT, M.A., Vicar of Newbold-Pacey, Warwick. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
net. [On Monday neat. 

This may be described as a serious attempt to set forth some of the 
fundamental articles of the Christian Creed in relation to modern 
scientific thought, the main idea being the inadequacy of the current 
conceptions of omnipotence and omniscience and the complete sufficiency 
of the belief that God is love. 











Carducci: a Selection of his Poems, with 
Verse Translations, Notes, and Three 
Introductory Essays. By G. L. BICKERSTETH, 
M.A. Witha Portrait. 8vo. 10s. 6d. not. 

“We welcome Mr. Bickersteth’s volume, with its thoughtful 
essays and sound translations, and hope that it will not miss the 
attention of those who can appreciate a fine introduction to a fine 
post.”-—Observer, 


Policy and Paint, or Some Incidents in 
the Lives of Dudley Carleton and Peter 
Paul Rubens. By the Author of “A Life of Sir Kenelm 
Digby,” &c. With 14 Illustrations. 8vo. 9s. Od. net. 

[On Monday nezt. 


A Manor Book of Ottery Saint Mary. 
Edited by CATHERINE DURNING WHETHAM and MAR- 
GARET, her Daughter. With a Note on the History of the 
Dependent Manor of Cadhay, by W. C. D. Whetham, F.R.S. 
8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


A New German-English and English- 
German Dictionary. By MAX BELLOWS. Crown 
8vo. About 820 pages. Cloth, 6s. net. Leather, 8s. net. 

This work has been arranged on similar lines to John Bellows’ 

“French and English Pocket Dictionary.” Prospectus, with speci- 

men pages, will be sent on application. 

















Milton’s Astronomy. By THOMAS N. ORCHARD, 
M.D. With Illustrations. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
[On Monday Nezt. 
Shakespere asa Playwright. By BRANDER 
MATTHEWS, Professor of Dramatic Literature in Columbia 
University. With 4 Illustrations. 8vo. 15s. net. 
[On Monday nezt. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO.,39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 
CATALOGUE 
of 
THEOLOGY 
and its Neighbourlands. 
PART L., 64 Pages. 


Post free from 


HENRY SOTHERAN & CO. 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 43 PICCADILLY, W. 





CONSTABLE'S NEW BOOKS 





PUNCH says :—“‘A vivid portrait of the man and an enlighten- 
ing record of his work.... Abook of high historical interest.’ 


THE LIFE OF HENRY 


LABOUCHERE 


By ALGAR LABOUCHERE THOROLD 
With a Frontispiece in Photogravure, Medium 8vo. 18s. net. 
“Mr. Thorold has done full justice to his th eee portrai 
ye balanced.” —The Cluhanasanee A +t papain 

"Mr. 


‘ norold is greatly to be congratulated.”"—Mr, A. E. W. Mason in The 
Edinburgh Review. 
“Make the acquaintance of the book itself as quickly as may be. It is the 
most important biography of recent years.” —The Manchester Guardian. 


MEMOIRS OF 


LI HUNG CHANG 


Being a selection from the Journals of the Viceroy, now first put 
into English and chronologically arranged. With a Frontispieco 
in Photogravure. 10s. 6d. net. 

“ This volume affords a view of the mind of a Chinese, and of a Chinese, 
indeed, whose inner disposition was worth knowing—a man of the best educa- 
tion then obtainable, a man of courage and character, not an enemy of any one 
nation in particular, but ready to make friends with those who could help nim 
or his country, We do not hesitate to pronounce it the 
most important contribution to our knowledge of China.’ 


—The Athenezum 





by L. F. SALZMANN, B.A., F.S.A. 
Profusely Illustrated by GEORGE E. KRUGER. 6s. net. 
“*Dryaadust ’ has been appointed as the proper and everlasting name of the 
antiquary, and, lo and behold, here in Mr, t. i Gulemenn is one of the breed 
who exhales such a delicious and subtle humour, as he deals with old records, 
that our heart goes out to him in apite of his upsetting of a settled tradition. 


‘This book has found its perfect illustrator, whose delightful little sketches are 
highly diverting."’—The Observer. 


Recently Published. By the same Author. 6s. 6d. net. 


ITALY IN NORTH AFRICA By W. K. McClure 
10s, 6d. net. With Maps. Fully Ilustrated. 


THE UNEXPURGATED CASE AGAINST WOMAN 
SUFFRAGE, Demy 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


By Sir Almroth E. Wright, M.D., F.R.S. 


NEW 6s. FICTION. 


A new novel by the Author of “‘The Old Dominion,” “ Lewis Rani,” “* The 
Long Roll,” &c. 


READY NOVEMBER 8th. 
HAGAR 3y Mary Johnston 


A new novel by the Author of ‘‘ Capt. Desmond, V.C.,” “* The Great Amulet,” 
“ The Hero of Herat,’* &c. 


THE JUDGMENT of the SWORD 
By Maud Diver 


A striking story,’’ says The Times of the novel by the author of “ Poppy,” 
“ The Claw,” &c. 


THE DREAM SHIP (2nd Impression) 


By Cynthia Stockley 


« Mr. John Trevena’s new novel is one that will be found absorbingly 
interesting.’’—The Daily Telegraph. 
Author of “Furze the Cruel,” “ Sleeping Waters,” &c. 


NO PLACE LIKE HOME By John Trevena 


“ This wholly delightful story .. . realised with refreshing charm and skill.”” 
—The Bookman. 
THE POT OF BASIL By Bernard Capes 


Author of “‘ Jessie Bazley,” “ Loaves and Fishes,”’ &c. 





~ + Radiant, rich, and beautiful. The book is full of character,’’"—The Pall 
Mall Gazette. 


OTHERWISE PHYLLIS By Meredith Nicholson 
Author of “ The House of a Thousand Candles,” &e 
"The Manchester Guardian says :—‘‘ Remarkable not only for its vivacity, but 


for its delight in all the inconsequences, 
DRUM’S HOUSE By Ida Wild 
The Morning Post :—“ Miss Dalton's enthusiastic and intelligent story.” 

The Pall Mall Gazctte :—" A charming romance.” 
WHICH HERITAGE ? 

“We feel that we have really met Mary and enjoyed the meeting.”’—The 
Evening Standard, 


A WILFUL WIDOW 


By Lilian Datton 


By Edith Moore 
LONDON 
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CLERGY 


ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


MUTUAL 


1829. 





The ONLY Life 
CLERGY AND THEIR 
nething either in Dividends to 


Assurance 


Society specially for THE 
RELATIVES which spends 


Shareholders or in Commissions 


to Agents. 





LOW FREMIUMS.— LARGE EONUSES.— ABSOLUTE SECURITY. 


£4,591,426. 


Ecnuses already allotted: 


£4,810,459. 





Cffice: 2 & 3 The 


Sanctuary, 


Westminster, S.W. 





No Shareholders. 


No Agents. 


No Commissions. 





DINNEFORD'’S 
MAGNESIA. 


A pure Solution, 

For Acidity of the Stomach, 

For Heartburn and Headache, 

For Gout and Indigestion, 

£afest and most Effective Aperient 
for Regular Use, 





THE 


NINETEENTH CENTURY 


AND AFTER 
NOVEMBER. 
Unster. 


By J. H. Morgan (Professor of Constitutional Law, 
University College, London). 
Tue Reiicious Futurs or Cuina, 
By R. Fleming Johnston (District Officer, 
ei-hai- Wei). 
FrvanciaL PREPARATION FOR War, 
By Edgar Crammond, 
Tue Inpian COMMISSION AND SILVER. 
By Moreton Frewen, 
Ben Jonson's Pious Fravup. 
By Edward W. Smithson. 
Tue Women’s PARLIAMENTARY FRANCHISE If 
PRACTICE. 
By the Right Rev. Bishop Frodsham (lately 
Bishop of North Queensland), 
Voice ror WomEN—witHovur VorTEs, 
By 8S. M. Mitra, 
Tar New Sprreir m Frenca Literature : 
Cuartes PEevy. 
By Dr. Georges Chatterton-Hill, 
Paris ters AvTumMN, 
By Sir Harry H. Johnston, G.C.M.G., K.C.B. 
Tur WorkiNG AND AMENDING OF THE INSURANCE 
Act. 
By the Rev. J. Frome Wilkinson (ez-President, 
National Conference of Friendly Societies), 
Tue New Heaurau Crusape, 
By W. A, Brend, M.B., B.Sc. (Lecturer in Forensic 
Medicwme, Charing Cross Hospital). 
Birps AND THE PLuMAGE Trape. 
By 8S. L. Bensusan, 
Tur Rorat Prosiem: 
(1) Some Reriections on THE Lanp Inquiry. 
By the Most Hon. the Marquess 
of Ailesbury. 
(2) WaITEHALL AND THE CoUNTRYMAN, 
By J. W. Robertson-Scott 
(Home Counties). 
(3) Current MisconcerTions aBouT THE AGri- 
CULTURAL Proptem. By W. H. Mallock, 


London: Srorriswoopg & Co. Ltd., 5 New St. Sq. 


MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine. ‘The quality 
of this wine will be found equal to 
wine usually sold at much higher 
prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE. 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. On comparison it will be 
found ve superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices, 
The Y ag: ope this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas- 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine. 
B Dozen Eottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases and Bots, 
Trial Orders of 1 Dezen Bots, Delivered Carriage Paid, 
All who know these wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPCOL: 37 North John Street, 
MANCHESTER: 26 Market Street. 





Per Dosen. 
Bots. 4-Bots. 


14/6 8/3 


17/6 9/9 











THE “ SPECTATOR.” 


Scale of Charges for 
Advertisements. 


Ovrsipw Paagz (when available) 
14 GuINEAS, 


IID sicasnsensersenesdascnvocances £12 12 0 
Half-Page (Column) ......... 6 6 0 
Quarter-Page (Half-Column) 3 3 0O 
Narrow Column (Third of 

IDD: scnpecanesssscosnsceusesee ° 4 0 
Half Narrow Column ......... 220 
Quarter Narrow Column...... 110 
Column (two-thirds width 

OF PAGO)... .crccccccccsceccoees ° 8 6 

ComPaANIzEs. 

Qabthde BAR <ccececscecccceccsess £16 16 0 
BND TD cacescvctccesavtsenns 14140 


Five lines (45 words) and under in broad 
column (half-width), 5s.; and Is. a line for 
every additional line (containing on an 
average twelve words). 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 
8s. an inch. 
Broad column, half-width of page, 12s. an 
inch. 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds 
width of page, 16s. an inch. 

Broad column following “ Publications of 
the Week,” 15s. an inch. 
Displayed Advertisements according to 
space. 

Terms: net. 








Terms of Subscription, 
PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 


Including postage Yearly. Half- Quar- 
to any part of yearly. terly. 
theUnited King- 
dom... . £18 6...0 14 3...0 7 2 


Including postage 
to any of the 
British Colonies, 
America, France, 
Germany, India, 
China,Japan,&c.£1 12 6...0 16 3...0 8 2 





Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR 
and Communications upon matters of business 
should not be addressed to the Ep1iror, but 
to the Pusiisusr, 1 Wellington St., Strand. 


Subscriptions only received by Gorpon 
anv GotcH, Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, 
Perth, West Australia; Pricror anp Com- 
PANY, Dunedin; Simpson anp WILLIAMS, 
Christchurch; H. Bartuiz aND COMPANY, 
Wellington, N.Z.; R. Sprecxigy, Auckland; 
and C. W. Riapy, Adelaide. 











Have you a 


BOOKPLATE? 


I design and engrave Bookplates to in 
corporate any desired feature, each design 
being original work, specially drawn for 
each plate. Book lovers invariably wish 
their Bookplates to possess some personal 
interest, such as their Arms or Crest, 9 
corner of a study or garden, a view 
favourite flowers, etc., so that the particu. 
lars sent to me vary considerably. Some. 
times it is only necessary to refer to arms 
which can be easily turned up in the usual 
books on the subject, in other cases photo. 
graphs (snap shots frequently) are sent go 
that the detail of a favourite scene or nook 
may be accurately included in the design, 
On this material I prepare a pencil sketch 
showing a suggestive treatment, which | 
submit for approval before engraving the 
plate. The cost varies, of course, according 
to the amount of work involved, and the 
method of engraving, ranging from 17s. 6d, 
for design, plate and 100 proofs complete 
in the case of a simple design, to several 
guineas for the best work on copper plate; 
but in all cases I feel sure my prices are 
much lower than are usually charged for 
equally good work. This is because J 
specialise in Bookplates and have a staff of 
capable artists and engravers, well versed 
in the art, to assist me. 


On request I will send specimens free to any 
address at home or abroad. It generally takes 
about three weeks to complete the design, plates 
and 100 proofs, but as Bookplates are increasingly 
recognized as most suitable gifts, it is sometimes 
necessary to complete in less time: I do this 
whenever possible, 


HENRY G. WARD, 
49 Great Portland St., London, W. 





NOW READY—FOR NOV., 1'- net. 


THE EXPOSITOR 


EpITED BY THE 
Rev. SirW. ROBERTSON NICOLL, M.A., LL.D. 
CONTENTS. 


PRIMITIVE RELIGIOUS THOUGHT IN THE 
OLD TESTAMENT. 
By the Rev. Prof. B. D, EERDMANS, D.D,, 
Leiden. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF RELIGIOUS 
DEVELOPMENT AND EXPERIENCE, 
By the Rev. JOHN MURPHY, B.D. 
THE PASTORAL EPISTLES. 
TIMOTHY (LETTERS), L. and IT. 
Translated by the Rev. Prof. 
SOUTER, Litt.D. 


THE SANITY OF THE “ESCHATOLOGICAL” 
JESUS 


By ALGERT SCHWEITZER, Ph.D., M.D. 


SOME NOTES ON THE HISTORY OF THE 
SYRIAC NEW TESTAMENT. 
By Professor J. RENDEL HARRIS, Litt. 
THE STONING OF ST. STEPHEN. 
By F. C. CONYSEARE, M.A., Fellow of 
the British Academy. 


THE ALTAR OF UNHEWN STONE. 


By the Rev. Prof. W. A. CURTIS, B.D, 
Litt.D., Abordecn. 


ALEX 





*,* Subscriptions, 12s. per ann. United Slates and 


Canada, $8. 
Hopper & Sroventron, Publishers, London, E.C. 


FAZENDA 
1/8 COFFEE 





Per lb. Pure 
APPETISING INVIGORATING 
SUSTAINING. 


Your Grocer sells it in Sealed Tins. 


4, GREAT ST. HELEN’S, LONDON. 
R. ANDERSON & CO,, 
ADVERTISING AGENTS (Established 1881), 
14 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, W.C., 
Insert Advertisements at the lowest possible 
rices. Special terms to Institutions, Publishers, 
anufacturers, &c., on application. 
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FIRST IMPRESSION, 20,000 COPIES 


NATIONAL REVIEW 


Edited by L. J. MAXSE 





NOVEMBER, 1913. 


Episodes of the Month 


Feminism in France By The Earl of CROMER, O.M. 
From Bedford to Bogota: A Sequel to “From Bogota 
to Bedford” By L. J. MAXSE 
The Whitewashing of Mr. Aislabie By IAN COLVIN 
New journalism as the Purveyor of Foreign 
Intelligence By CEORL 
Volcano-Hunting in Japan By E. BRUCE MITFORD 
Our British Shrews By Miss FRANCES PITT 
American Affairs By A. MAURICE LOW 


Some Present-Day Problems in British East Africa 
By Lord CRANWORTH 
The Child and the Nation By Mrs. WELBY 
The Probiem of Wales By M. 0. SALE 
Greater Britain : Canada 
Correspondence : 
Woman Suffrage—A Protest By F. J. KINGSLEY 


Price 25. Gd. nel. 


23, RYDER STREET, ST. JAMES’S, LONDON, S.W. 
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Mr. Edward Arnold's List| 





NEW 6s. NOVELS NOW READY 
By the Author of “The Bracknels.” 


THE GENTLE LOVER.  ,3y Forrest 


REID. 

Beirast NortHErRN Wuic.— The best piece of craftsmanship Mr. Reid has 
yet given us. How good it is perhaps only those content to wade through 
innumerable novels each year can fully realise. But to all who can apprec iate 
fine shades in literature the finish and delicacy of the author's method and the 
sense of structure that dominates the whole should make the book a joy.” 


By the Author of “The Silence of Dean Maitland.” 


SOMETHING AFAR. sy maxwELt GRAY. 
[2nd Impression, 
Dairy Curowtcre.—‘ A romance which really is romance.” 
Binmincuam Gazetre.— Mrs. Gray has produced a story worthy to rank 
among her best.” 


~~ Our greatest Ambassador in modern times.” 


Lord Lyons 


A RECORD OF BRITISH DIPLOMACY. 
By the Right Hon. LORD NEWTON. 
With Portraits. In Two Volumes. 30s. net. 

ATuENxuM.—* We do not exaggerate its importance when we 
say that it gives a far more coherent and complete account of the 
collapse of the Second Empire than the world has hitherto 
received.” 

Nation.—* Lord Newton has managed this biography of his old 
chief with excellent skill. To the student of recent history the work 
will be invaluable for its documentary evidence, much of it entirely 
new ... To the general reader the biography will appeal partly 
as an actual and contemporary account of our foreign affairs as 
they occurred and were managed during most of the last half of 
the nineteenth century, and partly as the self-revelation of a 
paragon among Ambassadors—a paragon of tact, caution, clear- 
thinking, and robust common-sense.” 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF 
GEORGE VILLIERS, 4th 


EARL of CLARENDON 


By the Right Hon. Sir HERBERT MAXWELL, Bart. 
In Two Volumes. With Portraits. Demy 8vo. 30s. net. 
Eventna Stranparp.—* Lord Clarendon’s biography gives a 
rare insight into the life of the times. We are constantly taken 
behind the scenes and shown the aims and disappointments, the 
joys and indignations, of the great one of this earth.” 











A Famous Musician’s Racy Reminiscences. 


My Art & My Friends 


By SIR F. H. COWEN. Ivol. 10s. 6d. net. 
Evenin@ Sranparp.—‘ Surely no more delightful book of 
reminiscences than this has been published during recent years. 
Whether the reader is musical or not does not matter. He or she 
will infallibly be entertained by the amusing anecdotes that 
tumble over one another in this fascinating volume. There is 
uothing duil in it from beginning to end.” 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


Sport and Folk-Lore in the 


Himalaya 
By CAPTAIN H. L. HAUGHTON (36th Sikhs). With Mlustra- 
tions from the author's photographs. 12s. 6d. net. 
A Civil Servant in Burma. 
By Sir HERBERT THIRKELL WHITE, K.C.LE. 
Illustrations. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


Thirty Years in Kashmir. 


With 


By ARTHUR NEVE, F.R.C.S., Head of the Mission Hospital, - 


12s. 6d. net. 


Splendid Failures. 


By HARRY GRAHAM, Author of “The Mother of Parliaments,” 
&c. With Portraits. 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


TIMES.—“ We should imagine that few, even among well-read men and 
ae ay could read this volume without learning something they did not know 
pfore. 


William Augustus, Duke of 
Cumberland 
His Early Life and Times, 1721-1748. 


By the HON. EVAN CHARTERIS. 12s. 6d. net. 


MORNING POST.—* A book which was worth writing and which is well 
worth reading.”” 


Memories of a Soldier’s Life. 
By Major-General Sir H. M. BENGOUGH, K.C.B. 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 


The Fall of Protection. 


_ By BERNARD HOLLAND, C.B. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 
London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 41 & 43 Maddox St., W. 


Srinagur. With Illustrations and a Map. 











ee eee 


Messrs. CHAPMAN & HALL’s 


LIST OF GOOD BOOKS 
GROWS LONGER EVERY WEEK 


Very Fully Illustrated. Demy 8vo. ‘7s. 6d. — = 
Second Edition in the Press. 


TIGERLAND : 


Reminiscences of Forty Years’ Sport 
Adventure in Bengal. . = 
By C. E. GOULDSBURY, 
Author of “ Life in the Indian Police,” &c. 
“Extraordinary and enthralling reading.” — Westminster Gasette. 





With Illustrations, Coloured Maps, and Diagrams, 
Demy 8vo. 123. 6d. net. 


CESARE BORGIA: 


A Biography. 
By W. H. WOODWARD, 
Christ Church, Oxford, and formerly Professor in the University 
of Liverpool. 
“* An interesting and scholarly work.”—Standard. 
a cnn nln ee 
Just ready. With many unique illustrations, Demy 8vo. 15s, net, 


A BRITISH CHAPLAIN IN PARIS 
during the Peace Negotiations of 1801-2 


From the Unpublished Manuscript of REV. DAWSON 
WARREN, M.A., for more than 40 years Vicar of 
Edmonton. Edited with Notes and Introduction by A. M, 
BROADLEY, Author of “ Napoleon in Caricature,” fe, 


With Six Portraits. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. not. 
THE RUSSIAN NOVEL 


By the late M. LE VICOMTE E-M. DE VOGUE, o 
the Academie Francaise. 

This is the first appearance in English of this extraordinary book, which has 

gone through eleven editions in France, and has been translated into almost 

every European language. 





THE FRESHEST AND MOST VARIED NOVEL LIST IN LONDON, 


Mr. EDEN PHILLPOTTS’ Intensely Moving Comedy of 
Modern Life and Passion. 


THE JOY OF YOUTH 
is now Ready and being Read everywhere. 


MADAME ALBANESI’ Brilliant New Novel of the Stage 
ONE OF THE CROWD 


is now ready in all the Libraries. 











MR. E. TEMPLE THURSTON'S Captivating Romance 
RICHARD FURLONG 


is selling in Thousands. 
Full of rare insight into human nature... 
among the books we most cherish.””"—Vanity Fair. 
—Datty Chronicle. _ 


well worthy of a special place 
“* Wonderfully attractive,” 


Among the Most Discussed Novels of the Hour is 


LORD LONDON: A Romance of To-Day. 
By KEBLE HOWARD. 


Author of “The Smiths of Surbiton.” 

Tue StanparD says: “ There is no reason why this novel should not be one 
of a series of books on self-help. No detail is missing to show how os 
man with brains, courage and confidence in himself may become ric 
powerful, It is a biography with altered names and just a trimming of 
embroidery.” 





THE ROAD TO VICTORY Rose Schuster 
‘* Makes one think of Dumas. This book comes as near to that unapproach- 

able model as anything we can remember."’—The Times, 

THE SOUL OF A SUFFRAGETTE W. L. Courtney 
“These stories are precious for their distinction and for their truth, thatis 

so seldom seen by the other half of the race.’’"—The Ladies Field. 

THE PROOF OF THE PUDDING Edwin Pugh 
“The merriest mixture conceivable.’’—Sunday Times, 

GOLD LACE: A Study in Girlhood Ethel Colburn Mayne 
“A novel of singular and capricious charm.”—Country Life. 

FLOWER OF THE GOLDEN HEART Violet A. Simpson 
“A charmingly told idyll, as pure as it was untoward."”"—The Times, 

THE MAGIC FIRE Frances Hammond 
“The author has shown no little power in depicting the sufferings of s 

highly-strung nature eager for love.""—The Times, 

THE WOMAN FLINCHES Mrs. Fred Reynolds 
“A poignantly pathetic study of a super-sensitive child.’’—Nottingham 

Guardian, 

THE GREY CAT J. B. Harris-Buriand 
“Mr, Harris-Burland is your man.”"—Times, 

MELUTOVNA: A Romance of Russia Hannah Berman 

JEAN AND LOUISE Antonin Dusserre 
* A little gem of poetic literature,”"—The Lady's Field. 

THE VULGAR LOVER 
«* Shows remarkable imagination and power.’’—Truth, 

THE SHADOW OF THE DRAGON Ceacilia Moore 
“Told in crisp dialogue, skilful narrative, and with a sense of atmosphere 

which paints for us all thestrange wickedness of Eastern life under the brilliant 

colour of its attractive surface.’’—Morning Post. 


LONDON: CHAPMAN AND HALL, LTD. 


Vincent Brown 
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MESSRS. METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS 


Messrs. Methuen will be pleased to send their Catalogue or Announcement List post free to any Applicant. 





GENERAL LITERATURE. 


OUR ETERNITY. By Maurice Maeterlinck. 
Translated by A. TEIXEIRA DE MATTOS. With a Photo- 
yure Frontispiece after G. F. Watts’ “Hope.” Feap. 8vo. 

Gilt top. 5s. net. ; ; 2 

KM. Maeterlinck’s new book is an enlarged version of his essay on “‘ Death, 
bat it also contains an exhaustive inquiry into such subjects as communication 
between the living and the dead, the theory of reincarnation, &c. His views 
om these engrossing topics are eure to appeal to an immense circle of readers, 
THE CHILDREN’S BLUE BIRD. By 

Georgette Leblanc (Madame Maurice Maeterlinck). 
Translated by A. TEIXEIRA DE MATTOS, and Illustrated 
by A. ROTHENSTEIN. Feap. 4to. Gilt top. 5s. net. 

This version for children has been written by Madame Maeterlinck and the 

jons are brilliant and unusual. 

THE WIND IN THE WILLOWS. By Kenneth 
Grahame, Author of “The Golden Age.” A new edition. 
With 8 Illustrations in Colour by PAUL BRANSOM. Wide 
Crown 8vo. Gilt top. 7s. 6d. net. 

A book of youth, and so perhaps chiefly jor youth and those who still keep 
the spirit of youth alive in them. 

R.L. S. By Francis Watt, Author of “Edinburgh and 
the Lothians.” Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 

All about R. L. S. and his works—the scenery in which they are laid, his 
historical figures, and himself as letter-writer, rhymer and philosopher. 
THE OPEN ROAD, by E. V. Lucas. With 16 

Illustrations in Colour by CLAUDE A. SHEPPERSON. 
Crown 4to. Gilt top. 15s. net. 

Asumptuous edition of this clas:ic with fine illustrations in colour. 
LOITERER’S HARVEST. A New Volume 

of Essays. by E. V. Lucas. Frap. 8vo. Gilt top. 5s. 

Anew volume of essays, including character sketches, wayside impressions, 
and excursions in art. 


LONDON LAVENDER. by E. V. Lucas, Author 
of “Mr. Ingleside.” New and cheaper Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 
Gilt top 5s. 


THE SAILORS WHOM NELSON LED: 
Their Doings Described by Themselves. 
Edited by EDWARD FRASER. Author of “The Soldiers 
whom Wellington Led.” With 12 Illustrations and 4 Maps. 
Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 

Describes how Nelson's sailors won their batt’es, doing so in the words of 
the officers and men who fought or were eye-witnesses of what took place 
wader fire. 

AVIATION. by Algernon E. Berriman, 
Technical Editor of Flight. With many Illustrations. 
8vo. 10s. Gd. net. 

A complete and most instructive book by the chief authority on the subject. 

“The author is particularly well qualified to write on the subject. The 
book is thoroughly well done, and the larce amount of chronological and 
mathematical information with which it concludes adds greatly to its value as 
a work of reference.’’—Times. 


THE COMPLETE ATHLETIC TRAINER. 
By S. A. Mussabini. With many Diagrams and 20 
Plates. Demy 8vo. 5s. net. [ Complete Series. 

Here are shown the methods to make the complete athlete and to win at the 

Olympic Games. 

The EMPRESSES of CONSTANTINOPLE. 
By Joseph McCabe, Author of “The Empresses of 
Rome.” With 8 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 

A vivid and intimate book on the palace life at Constantinople under the 

Byzantine Empire. 

AFAIR CONSPIRATOR: Marie de Rohan, 
Duchesse de Chevreuse. By H. Noel Williams. 
With a Frontispiece in Photogravure and 16 other Illus- 


trations. Demy 8vo. 15s. net. 
A book about the most interesting woman of the first half of the seventeenth 


late 
Demy 


een —full of adventure and intrigue where Richelieu and Mazarin are 

found lo be her persecutors and her victims. 

ABDUL HAMID’S DAUGHTER. py Melek 
Hanoum. Edited by GRACE ELLISON. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


Here the life and adventures of a Turkish princess are described with know- 
ledge and sympathy. 

WOMEN OF THE CELL AND CLOISTER. 
By Ethel Rolt Wheeler, Author of “Famous Blue- 
Steckings.” With 12 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 

A study highly interesting to lovers of high spiritual adventure and mys- 


OLD PASTE. by A. Beresford Ryiey. With many 
Illustrations. Royal 4to. Gilt top. 42s. net. Limited to 
300 copies in Great Britain. 

This monograph deals with the history of paste, a subject concerning which 
there has been no previous literature. 


THE CITIES OF ROMAGNA AND THE 
MARCHES. By Edward Hutton. With 12 Illustra- 
tions in Colour by FRANK CRISP, and other Illustrations 
anda Map. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

All of the cities are dealt with impressionistically, historically, and informm- 


tively. 

THE BOOKLOVER’S LONDON. sy A. St. 
John Adcock. With 20 Black and White Drawings by 
FREDERICK ADCOCK. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

A descriptive, critical, anecdotal, gossipy chronicle that will appeal to all 
who are susceptible to the literary interest of London. 





METHUEN & CoO., LTD., 36 Essex Street, Strand, London, w.c, 


FICTION. 
THE WAY OF AMBITION. 


Hichens. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

A brilliant study of London and North Africa. 

“One of the sincerest and most poignant stories he has written. It is real, 
earnest, vivid; it sets the heart ting, and the brain in labour with a 
problem.’’—Daily Telegraph. 
THE REGENT. By Arnold Bennett. Crown Svo. 6s. 

[Fourth Edition, 

The famous “Card” is reintroduced and his adventures described in Mr. 
Bennett's most buoyant spirit. 

“We doubt whether any of Mr. Bennett’s books is likely to give more 
unmitigated amusement than ‘The Regent ‘—a book full of good humour and 
high spirits.’’—Spectator. 


THE JUDGMENT HOUSE. By Sir Gilbert 
Parker. Crown 8vo. 6s. [Second Edition, 

A magnificently dramatic story of England and South Africa. 
“It should easily take rank as the most enthralling novel of the year 


By Robert 
[Fi/th Edition, 


Conveys a remarkably vivid impression of the South African war, aud « t the 
diplomatic events which led up to it.”"—Liverpool Pest. 
THE GOVERNOR OF ENGLAND. py mar- 


jorie Bowen, Author of “I Will Maintain.” Crown Svo. 6s 
The dramatic story of Oliver Cromwell from the beginning of the Civil War to 
the Great Protector’s death is here told. 
“Miss Bowen tells the familiar story with all her accustomed verve and 
spirit, and with the addition of those picturesque and dramatic touches which 
proclaim her a true artist.""—Pali Mall Gazette, 


THE TWO KISSES. by Oliver Gnions, Author 
of “ Good Boy Seldom.” Crown 8vo. 6s. [Second Edition, 
The story of a woman artist in which the life of the studios is shown as it is 
lived by women. 
“Mr. Onions’s observation, humour, satire, and literary powers never fail 
him in a novel which shows on every page all the gifts and graces of cue of our 
most accomplished novelists.”— Dundee Advertiser. 


THE LODGER. by Mrs. Belloc Lowndes. Cr. §vo. 63. 
A thrilling story of an unsolved mystery of crime. [Second Edition, 
“. . . It is, indeed, remarkable, because everything in it is so extraordinarily 

real,’’— Bystander. 
“A wonderful performance, and one which will add to the writer's already 

world-wide reputation.” — Westminster Gazette, 


THE MORNING’S WAR. By C. E. Montague, 
Author of “A Hind Let Loose.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 


The love story of a young Anglo-Irish man and woman—brilliantly written. 
“ 


book like this, so alive and vivid, so beautiful and invigorating, 
is one among a thousand.” —Daily Herald, 
“ Pearls are worth diving for, and there are plenty of fine things in Mr, 
Montague's story.” —Spectator, 


THE HARROVIANS. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 

The most truthful story of school life ever published, 

and not a sentimental make-believe. ; : 

“A photograph of school hfe which any public school boy will recognise as 


an astonishingly accurate picture. There is not a dull page i& the Look,”’— 
Nation. 


ONCE OF THE ANGELS. 


Crown 8yvo. 6s. 
A story on a delicate subject, told with earnest conviction. 


THE REMINGTON SENTENCE. Ww. 
Pett Ridge. Cr. 8vo. 6s. [Second Edition, 


L 
The adventures of a country family in town, told in Mr. Pett Ridge's happy 
and vivacious manner. : 
“ It is full of observation and humour and is written with delightful case 
—Daily Mail. : ; : 
“Mr. Pett Ridge possesses a delightful gift of humour.”"—Daily Ch. le 


BELOW STAIRS. By Mrs. A. Sidgwick, Author 


By Arnold Lunn. 
[Third Edition, 


This is the rea! thing 


Ty Evelyn Ecacon. 
Py 


of “The Severins.” Crown 8vo. 6s. [Second Edition. 
An unusual book, being the story of a domestic servant—her work, lier love 
affairs, and her outlook. 
“The story, mainly concerned with the life of domestic servants, is as 
charming as anything that the author has written.” —Liverpool Post. 
THE SECOND-CLASS PASSENGER. py 


Perceval Gibbon, Author of “Margaret Harding.” 
Crown 8vo. 6s. [Second Edition. 

Impressive stories by an author whom Punch has called “One of the best 
living short story writers.” 

**All thoroughly gripping stories—they are sensational, bright, and told 
with something of a grim satire.’’— Daily Telegraph. 

“ The incidents in all the stories are related with vividness and power.” — 
Times. 


TIDE MARKS. By Margaret Westrup (Mrs. W. 
Sydney Stacey), Author of “Elizabeth in Retreat.” Crown 
8vo. 6s. 

A story of love and Cornwall. 
** A pretty tale told with pleasing vivacity.”—Pall Mall Gazette. — 
“The book is fullof mirth ; the Smith familyare quite delightful.”"— Morning 

Post. 


MISS NOBODY. by Ethel Carnie, Author of 
“Songs of a Factory Girl.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 
A story of modern working-class life told by one who has an intimate know- 


ledge of it. ‘ 
* Miss Carnie, ex-factory girl and poet, is to be congratulated on her first 
novel. It evinces much sincerity and true observation.’ "— Atienzum., 
THE WHITE THREAD. by Robert Halifax, 
Author of “A Whistling Woman.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 
A story of working-class life, with a heroine who wi!! endear herse!? toa 1 
“A great-hearted little maidservant and a circle of friends are brilliantly 


realized,’’"—Athenzum, oe ae 
“4 singularly powerful and convincing novel.”"—Da:ly News. 
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Mr. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS 
LORD ROBERTS’ CAMPAIGN 


SPEECHES. A Continuation of “The Message 
to the Nation.” By Field-Marshal EARL 
ROBERTS, V.C., K.G., O.M. 6d. net. 


BAR, BAT, AND BIT. 


Recollections and Experiences of the Hon. Sir 
EDWARD CHANDOS LEIGH, K.C.B., K.C. 
Edited by F. ROBERT BUSH. Illustrated. 
7s. 6d. net, [Ready immediately. 


LAW AND POLITICS 


in the Middle Ages. By EDWARD JENKS, 
M.A., B.C.L., Principal and Director of Legal 
Studies of the Law Society. New Edition. 12s, 


MURRAY'S HANDBOOK TO INDIA. 


A new and completely revised edition, with 
numerous maps and plans. 20s, 


AECEAN DAYS, 


and other Sojourns and Studies in the Isles of 
Greece. By J. IRVING MANATT, Ph.D., LL.D., 
Professor of Greek in Brown University, some- 
time American Consul at Athens. With Illus- 
trations. 12s. net. [Ready next week, 


THE NAVY LEAGUE ANNUAL. 


Founded and Edited by ALAN H. BURGOYNE, 
M.P., assisted by GERARD FIENNES and Lieut. 
H. S. H. ELLIS, R.N. Seventh Year of Issue. 
Illustrated. 5s. net. 


BUDDHIST CHINA. 


By R. F. JOHNSTON, Author of “From Pekin 
to Mandalay,” “Lion and Dragon in Northern 
China.” Illustrated. 15s. net, [Ready next week. 


THE SPIRIT OF ASSOCIATION. 


Being some account of the Gilds, Friendly 
Societies, Co-operative Movement, and Trade 
Unions of Great Britain. By M. FOTHERGILL 
ROBINSON, Crown 8vo. 6s, net. 


A NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “GLAMOUR.” 


By BOHUN LYNCH. 





6s, 





LONDON: JOHN MURRAY. 








‘THE 


FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


CONTENTS. NOVEMBER, 1913. 


Utstrr anp Iretanp. By Sir Roger Casement, C.M.G. 

Tue Irisu Crisis, By Maurice Woods. 

A Cayaptan View or THE Home Ruts Brut. By Col. S. H. P. Graves, 
Tuk Ancupuxe Franz Ferpinanpn’s Diarr. By Edith Sellers, 
Vicroriawo Huerta. By Edwin Emerson. 

DEMOCRACY AND REPRESENTATIVE GOVERNMENT. By John Buchan, 

Tus Dirtomatic Sprrir in France anp Etsewners. By Victor du Bled, 
Faiture or tas Lazour Party. By J. M. Kennedy. 

A Lirerarr Cua anv His Court. By T. H. 8. Escott. 

Tue TrutH asour THe Unitep States. By J. D. Whelpley. 

Avyotuer Conversation. By G. S. Street. 

Tracy A Year arte THE Lisyaw War. By Luigi Villari. 

Some Aspxcts or tHe Lanp Question. By Sir Robert Edgcumbe, J.P.,D.L. 
Irish DRamaTISTs AND THEIR CouNTRYMEN. By H. M. Walbrook. 

An AposTLe or Metoprama. By George Paston. 

Tue Earty Dars or Exvtzapetu Buackwett. By E. Vaughan, 

Tue House or tae Zamarnas. By Helen Hester Colvill. 
Corresronpence : Tax Rorat PREROGATIVE. 


London: CHAPMAN AND HALL, Limirsp. 
NOTICE.—The INDEX to the SPECTATOR is published hal/-yearly, from 
January to June, and from July to December, on the third Saturday in January 
and July. Cloth Cases for the Half-yearly Volumes may be obtained through any 

















Bookseller or Newsagent or from the Office at 13, 6d, each. By post, 1s, 9d, 








SALE OF BOOKs 


ONE-HALF toa QUARTER 
of the PUBLISHED PRICES 


READERS ARE URGED TO VISIT THE SALE PERSONALLY 
when they will see some Thousands of Books not included in our printed Lista, 


Those who cannot call should 
Write for Catalogue 
Books to the value of 10s. Carriage Paid in United Kingdom, 


THE TIMES BOOK CLUB 
376 to 384 OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


THE 


CONTEMPORARY 
REVIEW. 


NOVEMBER 1913. Price 2s. 6d net. 








RURAL LAND REFORM By B. SEEBOHM ROWNTREE 


THE FUTURE GOVERNMENT OF THE UNITED 
KINGDOM By ARTHUR PONSONBY, M.P, 


THE GAMBLING MANIA By J. M. HOGGE, M.P. 


THE CHRISTIAN CHURCHES, THE THEOLOGICAL 
COLLEGES, AND THE NATIONAL UNIVERSITIES 
By Rev. A. E. GARVIE, D.D. 


NATIVE RACES AND RUBBER PRICES 
By JOHN H. HARRIS 


PRINCE KATSURA By CHUTE COLLUM 
PETTICOAT GOVERNMENT By LAURENCE HOUSMAN 


THE CONTRACT FORMS IN THE MARRIAGE 
SERVICE By F. C. EELES 


CHRISTINA ROSSETTI By GEORGE LOWTHER 


THE ALEVI TURKS OF ASIA MINOR 
By the Rev. G. B. WHITE, D.D. 


POETRY IN DRAMA By WILLIAM POEL 


THE NATURAL AND SPIRITUAL ORDERS 
By EMMA MARIE CAILLARD 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS By Dr. E. J. DILLON 


LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 


“CORNHILL” 


For NOVEMBER. Price One Shilling. 
CONTENTS : 

UnrFinisHep Drarrt or A PozEM WHICH MAY BE ENTITLED 
‘ Escurtvs’ Soritogur.’ By Rosert Brownina. 

Tue Lost Trisgs. By Groras A. BinmincHam. 

Lister. By SrerHen Pacer, M.D. 

Tae Becinnine or Rep McNiev. By His Honour Jupes Parry. 

New Lerrers rrom ApmiraL CoLiinawoop. By E. Hatiam 
MoorHouse. 

On Fiower CATALOGUES. 

Scuoots anp Scuootmasters. By C. L. Gravzs. 

Tus Mercy or THs Sworp. By Joun Barnett. 

Tus Son ory Warertoo. By Generat James Grant WILSON, 
D.C.L. 

Tue Crry Man 1n ’60. By W. Pert Rivas. 

Craiao Woops. By Viouretr Jacos. 

ConceRNING Tigers. By SHELLAND BRrapDLey. 

A Saxon Dirtomatist or THE "T'nretizs. By A. F. ScHusTes. 


London: SMITH, ELDER & Co., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 





By Jesstz Fistpina Marsa. 
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Macmillan & Co.s New Books. 


POETRY. 


RUDYARD KIPLING 
Songs from Books. 


Uniform with Poetical Works. Crown 8yo. 68. Pocket 
Edition. Fcap. 8vo. Cloth, 4s. 6d. net. Limp Leather, 
bs. net. Edition de Luxe (limited to 1,000 copies). 8vo. 
10s. 6d. net. 


AUTHOR'S 


The Works of Tennyson. 
With Notes by the Author. Edited with new Memoir by 
HALLAM, LORD TENNYSON, With Portrait. Extra 
Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


RABINDRANATH TAGORE, 


The Gardener. Lyrics of Love and Life. 
By PABINDRANATH TAGORE, Author of “ Gitanjali.” 
With Portrait. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 

Tur Dam.xy Maw.—“ There is a great man in Bengal. His name is 
Rabindranath Tagore. He is a lover of mankind and a star in the firmament 
of the poets. . . . I remember no one whose work has given me more 
delight, refreshment, and surprise.” 


ANNOTATED EDITION. 





Tristram and Isoult. 
KINROSS, Crown 8vo. 3s. net. 


Tur AturnxumM.—*“ Mrs, Kinross must be congratulated on an achievement 
of a high order.” 


By MARTHA 











ILLUSTRATED BOOKS. 


The Art of Botticelli. an Essay 
in Pictorial Criticism. By LAURENCE BINYON. 
With 23 Colour Collotypes, and an Original Etching by 
Muirurap Bons, signed by the Artist. Limited to 275 copies. 


Royal 4to. £12 12s. net, 
THE NEW WARWICK GOBLE BOOK. 


The Fairy Book. The best popular Fairy Stories, 
selected and rendered anew by the Author of “ John Halifax, 
Gentleman.” With 32 Illustrations in Colour by Warwick 
Gositz. Crown 4to. 15s. net. 


SPORT. 

Hunting the Elephant in Africa, 
and other Recollections of 
Thirteen Years’ Wanderings. 
By Capt. C. H. STIGAND, F.R.G.S., F.Z.8. With an Intro- 
duction by Colonel Tuzoporg Roosevzir. Illustrated. 8vo. 

108, 6d. net. [ Tuesday. 











POLITICS, ETC. 
THE EARL OF CROMER. 


Political & Literary Essays, 1908- 


1913. By tho Right Hon.the EARL OF CROMER 
O.M., G.C.B. 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


Indian Nationalism. 4 
Estimate. By EDWYN BEVAN. Crown 8vo. 


Independent 
2s. 6d. net. 


The Vocation of Woman. 3; ms. 
ARCHIBALD COLQUHOUN. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 


_ *,* A New Study of the Position of Woman in the Family and 
in the State. 


PHILOSOPHY. 


Philosophy of the Practical. 


Economie and Ethic. transiated trom 
the Italian of BENEDETTO CROCE by Douauas Arnstiz, 
B.A. (Oxon.), M.R.A.S. 8vo. 12s. net. [Tuesday. 


Statistics. 





STATISTICS. 
By the late Sir ROBERT GIFFEN, K.C.B., 


LL.D., F.R.S. Written about the years 1898-1900. Edited 
with an Introduction by Henry Hieas, C.B., with the assist- 
ance of Groraz Upny Yuug, M.A., University Lecturer in 
Statistics, Cambridge. 


8vo. 12s, net. 


BIOGRAPHY, HISTORY AND TRAVEL, 
LORD LYTTON, 


The Life of Edward Bulwer, First 


Lord Lytton. By HIS GRANDSON. With 
Photogravure Portrait and other Illustrations. 2 vols. 8vo 
30s. net, [Nov. 7th 


The Life of Florence Nightingale. 
By SIR EDWARD COOK. With Photogravure Portraits, 
2 vols, S8vo. 30s. net. (Tuesday, 


Jane Austen. py F. WARRE CORNISH, late 
Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo, 2s. net. 
[English Men of Letters. 
Tue Times.—"' All his qualities as a biographer are in harmony with his 
subject; his clear judgment, a humour too wise and too urbane to effervesce 
or acidify, a shrewd, kindly knowledge of the world into which Jazic Austen 
* was sent to show how true to itself human nature is,’ ” 





THIRD AND CHEAPER IMPRESSION. 


A People at School. py « rietpine 
HALL. Author of “The Soul of a People,” &c. Third and 
Cheaper Impression, Extra Crown 8vo. 7s, 6d. net. 


Highways and Byways in the 


Border. ry ANDREW LANG and JOHN LANG 
With Lllustrations by Hucn Tomson. Extra Crown 8vo 
Gilt top. 5s. net. (Highways and Byways Series 


TevtTn.— The history and natural charms of the district, as well as its 
delightful literature, are well set forth in this handy volume.” 


Thomas Hardy’s Wessex. ,y ner. 
MANN LEA. Fully Illustrated from Photographs by the 
Author. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


FICTION. 
THOMAS HARDY’S NEW PROSE VOLUME. 


A Changed Man, The Waiting 


Supper, and other Tales, concluding with 
The Romantic Adventures of a Milkmaid. 
By THOMAS HARDY, With Frontispiece. Extra Crown 


8vo. 6s. 
Tur Dat.y News.—“ There has been no such a collection of short stories 
since ‘ Life’s Little Lronies’ appeared,” 


H. G. WELLS’S NEW NOVEL 
The Passionate Friends. «. 


MAURICE HEWLETT’S NEW NOVEL. 


Bendish: a Study in Prodigality. 6« 
JAMES STEPHENS’S NEW BOOK. 


Here are Ladies. py james sTeruens, 
Author of “'The Crock of Gold,” &c. Crown 8vo. 5s. net, 
*,* Mainly a collection of character sketches, abounding with 
rich Irish humour. 


EDITH WHARTON’S NEW NOVEL. 


The Custom of the Country. 


By EDITH WHARTON. Extra Crown 8vo, 63. (Nov. 7th 
Deering at Princeton. py Lartra 
GRISWOLD. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 6s, 


By EDNA H. L. TURPIN, 


Happy Acres. 





MACMILLAN & CO., 


Iliustrated. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


LTD., LONDON. 
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From Wells Gardner, 


Darton & Co.’s List 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


Personality and 
Womanhood 


By R. M. WILLS, formerly of Somerville College, Oxford. 
With Preface by CANON RANDOLPH, D.D. Cloth, 5s, net. 
A dispassionate view. of the woman’s. movement from the 
religious standpoint. The. lofty moral and Christian tone is 
unmistakable, and it is kept at the same high level throughout. 
“‘ This is the kind of book which is needed.” —Tux Tiwzs, 


Father Stanton 


By JOSEPH CLAYTON. Cloth Boards, 2s. net; Paper 
Boards, 1s. net. 
A Popular Up-to-Date Life of FATHER STANTON. By the 
Author of “ Father Dolling,” now in its 4th edition. 


s s 
The Obligation of Prayer 
By BISHOP DRUITT, Coadjutor Bishop of Grafton and 
Armidale. With Commendation by the ARCHBISHOP OF 
MELBOURNE. 150 pages, Cloth Boards, 1s. net; Paper 
Cover, 6d. net. 
(Published on behalf of the CHURCH OF ENGLAND MEN'S 


SOCIETY.) 


Bird Cay: a Tale of 
Adventure 


By H. DE VERE STACPOOLE, Author of “ The Cruise of 
the Kingfisher,” &c. Illustrated in Colour by R. Wuxer- 
wericut. Cloth, Ss, net. 


Let Me Explain 


By ARCHIBALD WILLIAMS, Author of “ How It Works.” 
Cloth, 6s. With over 160 Iilustrations by Howarp Penton. 


Describing in simple lang —Steam Engines—Motor Cars—Aecroplanes— 
Electric Motors—Dredgers—The Telegraph—The Telephone—The Kinemato- 
graph—Big Guns—Water Supply—Wood Cutting Machinery—The Flour Mill 
—Cold Storage—Steel Manufacturers—Paper Making—Suow Ploughs — The 
Escalator—Mechanical Typesetting—&c., &c. 

A most fascinating book on mechanic:l and engineering subjects. 


THE TREASURE HOUSE SERIES 


An original series, each volume of which will 
prove a delightful companion for anyone 
visiting th Tr e H of the Nation. 


Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 28. Gd. each net. 


The two new volumes in this series are :— 


Edinburgh Castle, Holyrood 
Palace and S. Giles’ Cathe- 


dral. By E. Grizeson. Illustrated. 


Westminster Abbey and St. 
Paul’s Cathedral. By the Rev. Jocenrn 


Perxins, M.A, and J. S. Bumpvus. Illustrated by L. Russeii 
Conway and from Photographs. 



























































Bird Wonders of the Zoo. By Litian Gasx. Ilus- 
trated by A. T. Exwzs, 

Greenwich Royal Hospital and the Royal 
United Service Museum. By Epwarp Fraszr, 
Author of “ Bellerophon.” 

The Natural History Museum, South Kensing- 
ton. By W. P. Pycrarr. Illustrated from photographs 
and from original drawings by Epwin Nosug and A. T, 
ELwess. 

Hampton Court. By Juri Cartrweicnr (Mrs. Apr), 
lilustrated. 

The Walace and Tate Galleries. By Esrri 
Ross. Illustrated. 

The National Gallery. By Auice Corxcran. Illustrated. 


The Wonders of the Zoo, By Linian Gasx. Lllus- 
trated by Dororuy Harpy. 























London: WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO., Ltd., 44 Victoria Street, S.W.; 
and 3 and 4 Paternoster Buildings, London, E.C. 


Good Fiction at the Libraries, 
The New Guv’nor 


By JOHN BARNETT. Cloth, 6s. 


“This is the latest addition to that happily conceived ‘ Fath 
Tibrary’ to which the publishers have already secured such aunt tone py 
agree Mr. John yo = Ae - The author of ‘The New Guv'nor’ key 
given us init a swinging, spirite ¢ of schoolboy adventur. mbition 
and failure and cnseene, am jae = ee 


A Flutter in Feathers 


By GEORGE CHATER. With humorous Ilustrations by 
Grorcr Morrow. Cloth, 6s. 


Quite a new book by a new author. A mirth- i 
fail to interest. . omens Wek enteaee 














**A notable book on Canada.”—DAILY MAIL. 


A White Passion 


By A. B. TEETGEN. Cloth, 6s. 


** Stamped not only by close observation, but by that comprehending sym 
which lends life to the simple toil of men and women. ... A real tale of the 
prairies,”"—T.P,’s WrEkLY, 


The Gulf Between 
The Gulf Between 


By P. Y. REDMAYNE. Cloth, 6s. 


The characteristics of the English people as seen through German eyes are 
depicted with the same sincerity as those of the Germans from the English 
point of view. 

“ The author handles a delicate position with tact and good feeling . . . reveals 
good craftsmanship.’’—Mornine Post. 











FOURTH ISSUE. 


The Rough Way 
The Rough Way 


By W. M. LETTS. 


“ Fresh, pointed, and witty.... Is extraordinarily inturesting.’’—Srrcratom, 
“Is of outstanding merit—because she emphasizes a fundamental truth which 
calls for emphasis at the present moment. It is a human book in its outlook, but 


it presses far beyond mere human conjecture in its offer of a suggestion.” 
—Cuvurce Trees, 


When the Shadows Fall. ny ru. 


BETH EATON. Cloth 5s. net. 
Jim Davis. By JOHN MASEFIELD. Cloth 6s, 
The Ball and the Cross. par 


CHESTERTON. Cloth 6s. 
Martin Hyde. py JouN MASEFIELD. Cloth 68. 





Other Good Books at the Libraries, 
BIOGRAPHY AND REMINISCENCE. 
Archbishop Maclagan. ,y F. p. now. 

16s. net. 2nd Edition. 
Charles Edward Brooke. sy tho Ber. 
A. G. DEEDES. Ss. net. 2nd Edition. 


One Look Back. By the Rt. Hon. GEORGE 
W. E. RUSSELL. 10s. 6d. net. 


“TIT Remember.” py caNon HORSLEY. 2nd 
Edition. 7s. 6d. net. 


The Life of Archbishop Sheldon. 
By the Rev. VERNON STALEY. 10s. 6d. net. 
BELLES - LETTRES. 
By Land and by Water. sy ruta 
FULLER MAITLAND. Cloth, 68, 
TRAVEL. 


A Bishop among Bananas. 3By 
BISHOP BURY. Cloth, 6s. 
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